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TuE  object  of  ibis  annual  volume  is  to  pvesent  a  uuiform  btaiisUcal 
pictiiie  of  India.  The  Editor  desires  to  supply  a  work  of  reference  ou 
tbe  administration  of  lndi%  British  and  Ifcudatory,  in  wLilch  all  im- 
ix)rtaut  facta  may  be  found  set  forth  in  orderly  array,  for  the  use  of 
officials  and  public  writers  no  less  than  for  the  information  of  ordinary 
readers.  Uniform  results  have  been  arrived  at,  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy^ in  the  case  of  almost  every  branch  orthe  administration  ex- 
cept that  which  includes  the  Civil  and  Criiniud  Couits.  The  detail- 
ed results  o£  the  latest  census  of  the  Punjab,  and  those  of  the  first 
eensus  ever  taken  of  tbe  people  of  Oudli,  are  embodied  in  the  Chapter 
en  Area,  Population  and  Languages.  Every  careful  enumeiation 
surprises  the  officials  who  make  it  by  the  increase  of  population  which 
it  reveals.  Famine  and  pe&tilence  may  periodioally  thin  some  of  the 
10  Provinces  and  of  the  15^  Native  States,  but  the  effect  of  peace,  good 
government  and  wealth,  in  the  steady  growth  of  the  population,  is 
undoubted..  Assuming  the  population  of  Bengal  at  48J  millions  and 
that  of  the  Feudatory  States  at  48  millions — both  figures  are  almost 
certainly  below  tbe  truth — the  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  In- 
dia is  not  leas  than  212^  millions.  The  census  which  is  to  be  taken 
iu  November  1871  will  probably  bring  out  a  larger  figure.  The 
Editor  has  to  thank  Colonel  Thuillier,  E.  11.  S.,  Surveyor  Geueral 
of  India,,  for  the  maps  which  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  Trigono- 
metrical, Topographical,  Be  venue  and  Geological  Surveys.  Steps 
were  taken  at  the  beginning  of  1870  for  the  preparation  of  au 
uuihoritative  list  of  Geographical  names  spelled  on  a  uniform  system 
based  on  a  compromise  between  that  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  the 
sjiellings  in  popular  ust. 


Tl 

This  volume  deals  chiefly  with  the  condition  of  India  and  tbe  course 
of  the  administration  in  the  official  year  ending  March  1869.  But 
wherever  it  has  been  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  Trade  and  tbat 
of  Railways,  the  statistics  have  been  brought  up  to  March  1870. 
Both  years  were  marked  by  severe  famine  in  Hajpootana,  Central  In- 
dia, Bundelkund  and  the  Western  districts  of  the  North- VYesteru  Pro- 
vinces. Fever  wasted  some  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  districts 
of  Lower  Bengal.  But  the  Indian  Empire  generally  was  prosperous. 
In  Madras  that  decline  of  prices  continued,  which  began  in  1867  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Crimean,  Mutiny  and  American  wars^  but 
it  was  not  marked  in  the  other  ProvinceSt 

Sebamj^re,  ) 

ZUt  August,  1870.     / 
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IN  T  ROD  U  CTIOK. 

Since  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  hy  Lord  Dalliousic  in  1849, 
nntl   of  Pegu  in   1852,  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire  of 
India,   excluding  Aden  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  have  l)cen 
the  Sidimao  range,  tlie  Karakorum  and  the  Avatershe*!  of  the 
Himalayas  on  the  north  except  at  Nepaul  and  Bhootan  ;  the  sea 
on  the  west  and  south  ;  and  a  jungle  line  marked  hy  no  natural 
features  stretching  from  the  Yoma  range  irregularly  in  a  south- 
east direction  through  Burma  to  the  tenth  parallel  of  latitude. 
Roujrhlv,    British    ln<lia   may   be   said    to  be  included  Avithiu 
latitiKle  8°  and  37°  N.  and  longitude  60**  44'   and    99**  30'  E. 
involving  ll,2t)0  miles  of  external  boundary.     From  Tenasserim 
by  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Monze  in  Sindh  the  inland  frontier 
is  4,G80  miles,  while  the  coast  line  from  the  Straits  Settlements 
to   Knrrachee  is  6,580.     The  length  of  India  from  the  Indus 
to  Cape  Comorin,  on  the  meridian  of  75°,  is  1,900  miles.     The 
extreme   breadth   is    1,800  miles,  on  the  parallel  of  2«S°.     The 
whole   Peninsula  contains  an  area  of  about  1,557,000  square 
miles  and   a   population   of  204,000,000   or   123    to   tlie  mile. 
It  is  thus  thirteen  times  the  size   of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  contains  ten  times  the  p)pulation.     Contrasted  with 
the   colonial    possessions  of  Great    Britain  the  dependency   of 
India  stands  thus — 

Vol.  XIV.,  Pabt  I.  A 


India  ControMted  untJi  otlur  Countries, 


Square  miies. 

Pojnilaiion. 

Iiulia, 

•  •  • 

« •  • 

1,557,000 

204,000.000 

Falkland  Isles, 

•  •• 

•  •• 

7,600 

6o2 

Katal, 

•  •  • 

••• 

16,145 

193.103 

Cape  of  Good  Hoji 

►e, 

•  •  • 

200  610 

566.158 

§t.  Helena, 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

47 

6.860 

Gold  CoaKt, 

• « • 

•  •  • 

6,000 

151,346 

Sierra  i^eone 

••• 

••• 

468 

41,800 

Gambia 

••• 

••• 

21 

6,939 

North  America, 

••• 

••  • 

632.360 

3,328.872 

Straits  Settlement 

*», 

•  •  • 

1,095 

282,231 

Ceylon, 

•  • 

•  •  • 

24,700 

2,088,027 

Mauritius, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

708 

310,050 

Labuan, 

••• 

•  t  • 

45 

2,785 

]long  Kong, 

•  t  • 

■  •  • 

32 

115,098 

Australia, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2,582,070 

1,662.063 

Bermuda, 

•  •• 

•  t  • 

21 

11.796 

Honduras, 

•  •  • 

••• 

13.500 

25,63) 

West  lndit'8, 

•  •  • 

•  ■• 

12.583 

934,197 

British  Guiana, 

•  •• 

•  »• 

76,000 

148,026 

Gibraltar, 

%  •  • 

••  ■ 

n 

15,462 

Malta, 

•  •  • 

••• 

115 

139,502 

Contrasted  with  other  empires  of  great  territorial  extent  and 
population,  if  we  except  China,  India  still  maintains  its  pre< 
eminence  in  both  combined : — 

Square  miles,  Pdpulatioit 

India,    ...                 ...  ...  L557,000  204,000,000 

China,  ...                 ...  ...  1,297,999  367,000,000 

Russia  WITH  TuRKiSTAN,  ...  7,731,881  93,000,000 

JJ^ETHKRLANDs  India,  ...        445,411  18,000,000 

TuiiKEY,                     ...  ...  1,812,048  35,000,000 

United  States,        ...  ...  1,486,917  31,445,089 

Mkxico,...                 ^  .••  1,030,442  8,000,000 

Brazil,...                 ...  ...  7,677,800  3,100,000 

Persia,...                 ...  •..        648,000  4,500,000 

British  India,  non-feudatory  and  feudatory,  is  slightly  less  in 
area  alone  than  the  extent  of  all  Europe  without  Rus.sia,  which 
is  1,686,117  square  miles,  but  the  population  of  Europe  is  only 
189,475,968.  The  whole  Peninsula  of  India  and  a  large  portion 
of  Burma  is  governed  by  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  territories  held  by  Portugal  and  France.  By  the  last 
census  of  1868  the  whole  population  of  the  French  possessions 
was  229,000  souls  and  their  superficial  extent  49,000  hectares 
or  122,500  acres : — 


Feudatory  and  Non-Feudatorj/  India, 


Name. 

Locality. 

Square  Miles. 

Population. 

French — 

C  handeruagore     . . . 

On  the  Hoogbly            ...^ 

32,670 

Karical 

Coromandel  Coast         ...     | 

Pondichery 

Ditto           ...                 ...  V!                191  i 

171,217 

YanaoQ 

Orissa  Coast 

Mah6 

Malabar  Coast 

Portnrjut^e — 

(joa 

Western  Coast 

1,066 

363,788 

Damauu 
Uiu 

Concan  Coast 

South  Coast  of  Kattywar 

>  Not  kuowii. 

44,S08 

Tlie  French  and  Portuguese  territories  are  administered  by  a 
Governor  General,  the  former  from  Pondichery  and  the  latter 
from  Goa. 

The  vast  empire  of  British  India  is  administered,  chiefly  direct- 
ly, by  Englisli  officials  under  a  Viceroy  and  Governor  General,  but 
to  some  extent  indirectly  through  Native  Chiefs  guided  by  Eng- 
lish officers.  No  census  of  the  Feudatory  States  has  been  taken 
save  in  isolated  cases,  and  the  surveys  are  not  yet  complete.  But 


pi>\ver:5. 


Non-Feudatory 
Feudatory 


Sqicxre  miles. 

..     900,210 
..     59(),7DO 


Piypvation. 

loo,000,000' 
48,00p,()00 


Thus  nearly  a  third  of  the  area  and  a  fourtli  of  the  popula- 
tion are  directly  under  their  own  Native  Chiefs,  to  the  number 
of  153,  to  whom  alone  they  pay  revenue,  while  both  chiefs  and 
people  enjoy  all  tlie  security  and  many  of  the  blessings  of  Eng- 
lish rule  and  civilization. 

The  following  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  <letails  of  the  Ad- 
Tninistration  of  Non-Feudatory  India.  The  last  chapter  will 
treat  of  Feudatory  India.  The  statistics  of  area  and  population 
are  taken  from  the  latest  reports  and  enumeratioua.  , 
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^  India. 

CHAPTER  I. 

AREA,  POPULATION  AND  LAXGUAGES. 

The  Administrative  System- 

The  East  India  Company  was  established  in  1599.  In 
163G  Mr.  Bongliton,  a  ship's  surgeon,  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  planting  factories  in  Bengal.  The  Presidency  of  Madras 
was  constituted  in  1G39,  that  of  Bombay  in  16G2  and  that  of 
Bengal  in  1G82.  In  1773  the  Governor  of  Bengal  was  made 
Governor  General  of  Imlia  with  certain  powers,  chiefly  political 
and  financial,  over  the  other  two.  In  1784  the  Board  of  Control 
was  created  in  England.  In  1858  the  East  India  Company 
ceased  to  rule,  and  a  Secretary  of  State  with  a  Council  of  15 
jneinbers  took  its  place.  In  1861  the  Indian  Councils*  Act  was 
passed.  With  the  exception  of  the  transfer  of  North  Cauara 
from  Madras  to  Bombay  and  the  addition  of  Sindh  to  Bombay 
on  the  conquest  of  that  province,  these  presidencies  have  retain- 
ed very  nearly  their  original  limits,  including  the  provinces  con- 
quered from  the  Peishwa  and  Guikwjir  between  1800  and  1818. 
But  the  succession  of  conquests  in  Northern  and  Central  India 
and  Burniah,  gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  separate  jurisdic- 
tions Tuider  Lieutenant  Governors  and  Chief  Commissioners. 
In  1853  the  Governor  General  ceased  to  exercise  any  more  direct 
supervision  over  Lower  Bengal  than  over  the  rest  of  India.  British 
India  has,  during  the  past  eight  years,  been  divided  into  ten  local 
administrations  supervised  by  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General 
in  Council,  though  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have 
retained  their  old  dignity,  being  in  direct  correspondence  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  well  as  under  the  Governor  General, 
and  each  having  a  Governor,  Commander-in-Chief  and  Council 
composed  of  these  officials  and  two  civilians.  Berar  is  admi- 
nistered for  the  Nizam.  Mysore  also  is  under  a  special  admi- 
nistration, but  Coorg  is  directly  a  British  province.  All  except 
the  first  four  are  more  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council.  Madras,  Bombay  and  Bengal  ha^  e 
each  a  Legislative  Council  as  well  as  a  High  Court.  These 
Couiicils,  as  well  as  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
•neral,  consist  of  the  executive  members,  of  two  representatives 
of  the  English  mercantile  community  and  two  or  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Natives,  as  extraordinary  members.  ITje 
North- Western  Provinces  have  a  Hi;(h  Court  and  the  Punjab  a 
Chief  Court  The  Governor  General's  Council  for  making  laws, 
legislates  for  all  India  in  general  and  for  the  Provinces  which 
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have  tio  legislatures  of  their  owu  in  detail,  these  Provinces  he- 
ii)g  represeuted  by  ofiSciaU.  The  Governor  General  must  sanc- 
tion every  Act  of  the  three  subordinate  Councils  before  it  can 
l)econie  law,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  may  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  veto  any  Act  of  the  Governor  General's  Couu- 
cil. 

The  administration  of  all  the  Provinces  is  now  nearly  uniform. 
In  some  of  th6  more  backward  portions  of  each,  all  the  laws  have 
not  been  introduced,  and  even  in  the  older  Provinces  there  are 
still  districts  where  a  speedier  judicial  procedure  is  observ- 
ed and  such  districts  are  sometimes  still  termed  "  Non-re- 
gulation," tliough  that  term  has  lost  its  orijj;inal  meaning.  Each 
Province  is  divided  into  Zillahs,  or  Districts,  or  large  Coun- 
ties, under  Collector-Magistrates  or  Deputy  Commissioners  with 
Joints,  Deputies,  Assistants  and  Extra- Assistants.  These  Dis- 
tricts are  in  most  cases  grouped  into  Divisions,  each  under  a 
Commissioner  supervised  by  a  Revenue  Board  or  Financial  Com- 
missioner. English  Counties  average  1,000  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent. In  India  they  are  much  larger.  In  Bombay,  for  instance, 
Collectorates  average  about  6,000  square  miles  and  Khandeish 
is  supposed  to  be  15,000  square  miles.  There  is  no  Revenue 
Board  in  Bombay.  There  are  two  Revenue  Commissioners, 
between  whom  the  Collectorates  are  divided.  The  Revenue 
Commissioner  there  corresponds  immediately  with  Government 
and  is  also  Police  Commissioner  of  his  Division.  Each  District 
has  a  treasury  and  a  jail.  In  Lower  Bengal  Districts  are  broken 
up  into  Subdivisions  under  Joint,  AssisUint  or  Deputy  Magis- 
trates. Un<ler  the  new  constabulary  system,  introduced  by 
Act  V.  of  18G1,  each  District  has  a  Superintendent  of  Police, 
and  the  Districts  are  grouped  for  police  purposes  into  circles 
under  Deputy  Inspectors  General,  while  the  whole  Police  force 
of  each  Province  is  under  an  Inspector  General.  Tlie  consta- 
bulary, except  on  the  North-Eiustern  and  Trans-Indus  frontiers, 
is  a  purely  civil  force  organised  on  the  Irish  system,  and  sub- 
ject in  all  respects,  except  internal  discipline,  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities, that  is,  to  Commissioners  of  Divisions  and  Deputy 
Commissioners,  or  Collector- Magistrates,  of  Districts. 

The  Oivil  Services- 
The  Provinces  are  administered  by  a  covenanted  civil  service, 
an  imcovenanted  civil  service  and  military  officers  of  the  Staff 
Corps.  The  Tioops  employed  and  the  number  of  Covenanted 
Civil  Servants,  are  given  in  the  following  Table,  in  which  the  Pro- 
vinces are  arranged  in  tiio  order  of  their  importance  according 
to  revenue,  population  and  area:  — 


The  Civil  Services  of  India. 


rroviiice. 


Beiigil 

N'oitli  Wesieni  Proviiicea 

Madrait 

Bonibay     ••• 

Puijjal* 

Central  Provinces    ... 

Oudh         ...  ••• 

British  Burmuh 

Mysore 


••• 


••• 


Hyderabad 

Rujpootana  ...  ... 

Central  India 

Total 
Directlv  under  the  Government 
of  India  ...  ••• 

On  leave    ... 

Total  of  Civil  Service  posts 


(Jovc'nanie.l 

Civil  Ser- 

van  t.s  actual 

Iv  employed 

219 

103 

138 

97 

GO 

14 

21 

1 

1 

Briti>h 
Troo[>8. 


Native 
Tioups. 


'1^ 


2 


716 

10 
122 


848 


4,168 

11,694 

8,189 

9,035 

3.427. 

17,425 

8,41.»6 

21,257 

14,100 

26.792 

2,843 

6,454 

4,548 

2,874 

1,930 

2,929 

1.929 

6,311 

2,524 

10,772 

1,125 

5.437 

3.838 

7,871 

57,117 

'    128,851 

These     tota 

Is     are     the 

troops  excl 

usive  of  offi- 

cers. 

On  3 1st  December  1868  the  strength  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
vice was  as  folloAvs  : — 


Governmeut. 


Government  of  India, 

Bengal. 

N.  W.  Provinces, ... 

Punjab, 

Oudh, 

Central  Provinces, 


*-  i 

< 

If 

tal 
eat. 

^:^ 

c  ■> 

24 

3 

246 

42 

1% 

27 

55 

7 

20 

1 

14 

5 

4    V 

CO 


Nil. 

4 

1 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 


12-5 
17-4 
1377 
12-72 
6 
35  7 


In  1854  the  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition  among  all 
natural-born  su\)jects  of  Her  Majesty,  within  certain  limits  of 
age.  The  first  examination  took  place  in  1855,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India.  In  185S 
Lord  EUenborough,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  requested 
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the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to  supervise  the  annual  compe- 
tition.    The  maximum  age  of  admission  to  the  open  competition 
was    originally  fixed  at  23,  with  the  view  of  including  Bachelors 
>f  Arts  of  Oxford   and  Cambridge.      In   1859   it  was  lowered 
to  22,  on  the  ground  that  candidates  selected  at  any  later  age, 
if  they  were  kept  in  Kngland  for  even  one  year  of  special  study, 
would  then  be  too  old  to  commence  life  in  India,  and  in  the  belief 
that  the  reduced  limit  somewhat  exceeded  in  the  average  age  at 
which  the  B.  A.  degree  is  taken.     In  ]  866  it  was  further  lowered 
to  21,  that  the  successful  candidates  might  pass  a  probation  of  two 
years  in  England;  and  the  minimum  limit,  which  had  hitherto 
been  18,  was  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  17.     A  still  more  im- 
portant change  took  place  in  the  year  1 8 H4,  when,  incompliance 
with  a   proposal  made  by  the   Indian  Government,  the  exami- 
nations hitherto   held  at  the  Presidency  towns  were  abolished, 
stnd  the  preliminary  training  of  the  young  civilians,  even  in  the 
vernacular  languages,  was  to  be  completed  in  England.     In  the 
eleven  years  ending  1868  the  number  of  candidates  examined  was 
2167  and   the  number  selected  was  613.     In  the  further  or  qua- 
lifying examinations  the  number  certificated   by  the  Commis- 
sioners was  444. 

Madras- 
Madras  consists  of  20  Districts,  including  the  city.     The  area 
is  estimated    at   140,726  square  miles,  and  the  total  population 
at   26,539,052.     By  the  quinquennial  census  taken  on  the  1st 
March   1867,  the  population  of  the  Presidency,  exclusive  of  the 
city  of  Madras,  was  found  to  be  26,089,052  thus  classified  : — 
Hindoos  ...  ...  ...     24,172,822 

Mahoniedans     ...  ...  ...       I,o02,134 

Christians  ...  ...  ...  414,096 

The  population   of  the  city  of  Madras  is  supposed  to  be  about 
450,000,  thus  classified  ;— 

Death  Kate  per  1000. 
1866.      1«67. 


Europeans  and  East  Indians...     17,219       381       28*8 
Hindoos  ...  ...  365,576       306       272 

Mahomedans       ...  ...     67,205       299       26-5 

The  last  quinquennial  census  is  not  in  itself  more  reliable 
than  any  of  its  predecessors  taken  on  the  same  inaccurate  sys- 
tem. But  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  results  are  approxi- 
mately reliable.  The  population,  excluding  the  city,  by  ihe  pre- 
ceding census  (1861)  was  20,041,702,  so  that  the  increase  in  the 
quinquennial  period  is  6,047,350,  or  in  the  annual  ratio  of  60 
per  thousand. 
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Each  District  ranges  from  4,000  to  12,000  square  miles  in  extent. 
The  Districts  of  Ganjam,  Yizagapatam,  Qodavery  and  Kistna 
are  on  the  north-east  coast,  to  the  east  of  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Hyderabad.  The  other  east  coast  districts  are  Nellore,  Mad- 
ras, South  Arcot,  Taujore,  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  the  last 
named  being  situated  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula. 
To  the  west  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  are  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  territories,  govern- 
ed by  Feudatory  Rajahs.  North  of  these  States,  on  the  same 
coast,  are  the  Madras  districts  of  Malabar  and  South  Canara. 
llie  central  districts  of  the  Presidency  are  those  of  Coimbatore, 
Trichinopoly  and  Salem,  l>etween  Malabar  and  Madras,  and  those 
of  Bellary,  Kurnool,  Cuddapah  and  North  Arcot  between  the 
Mysore  country,  which  intervenes  between  Canara  and  Bellary 
and  Nellore. 

The  water  supply  is  somewhat  varied.  The  average  annual 
rain-fall  during  the  five  years  ending  1866-67,  ranged  from 
17'57  inches  in  Bellary  to  146*31  inches  in  South  Canara.  The 
following  shows  the  rain-fall  in  each  district  in  the  three  years 
ending  1868-69 :— 


Districts, 

186667. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

luches. 

iDches. 

Inches. 

Ganjam 

38-94 

48-26 

2254 

Vizagapatam 

51-28 

49-89 

34  07 

Godavery 

3919 

30  57 

19-10 

Kistna... 

2297 

29  21 

2695 

Nellore 

32  53 

21  61 

25  06 

Cuddapah             ...              ...              ,., 

24-31 

16-77 

17  08 

Bellary 

16  75 

13-87 

2075 

Kurnool                ,.,               ...              .,. 

19-83 

22  00 

24-33 

MadraH                   ...               ,,. 

37  26 

15-15 

11-81 

North  Arcot 

31  45 

17  00 

2400 

South  Arcot 

3302 

25  08 

20-56 

Taujore 

27-71 

2258 

27  47 

rrichinopoly 

60-30 

28  92 

29-36 

Mudura 

18-64 

25  59 

28  26 

Tiiiuevelly 

27  94 

2924 

2939 

Coiinliatore          ...               ...               .. 

25  36 

2233 

19-75 

Neilgherry  Hills  .. 

33-44 

Saloiii  •••               ...               ..• 

25-97 

26-4i 

26-35; 

South  Canara 

139  05 

12719 

138  8-2 

'  Malabar 

1 

85  05 

97  33 

107-64 

1 
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1 2  MaJras. 

Whether  we  look  at  the  languages,  the  history,  or  the  land 
tenures  of  the  people,  the  Madras  Presidency  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts — the  Telugu  country  of  the  North,  extending 
to  and  including  Nellore ;  the  Tamil   country   of    the    South, 
and  the   Canarese   and   llalayalum    districts   of  the  Western 
or  Malabar  coast.     The  first  division  came  most  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Mahomed ans,  and  we  find  in  it,  as  in  Bengal,  the 
zen^indary  tenure  of  big  landlords,  acting  as  middlemen  between 
the  State  and  the  actual  cultivators.     In  1802  the  Regulations 
extended  to  this  Northern  division  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Bengal,  making  it  with  the  zemindars  and  not  with  the  heredi- 
tary  cultivators.     In   the  Southern  division,  where  the  Mussul- 
man  influence  had  been  very  weak,  the  land  was  held  by  culti- 
vating village  communities  who  paid  rent  direct  to  the  old  Hin- 
doo sovereigns.     These  original  village  shareholders,  or  Meera- 
sidars,  had  tenants  under  tliem,  and  when  the  Mussulmans  ob- 
tained power  and  exercised  their  usual  rapacity  through  farmers 
of  the  land  revenue,  the  Mcerasidars  ceased  to  have  any  surplus 
income,  and  were  practically  reduced  to  the  level  of  their  own 
tenants  who,  though  they  cultivated,  did  not  own  the  land.     In 
the  third  or  Western  division,  the  villaije  or  communal  jrives 
place  to  the  individual  right  to  land  free  of  all  rent  to  the  State, 
known   as  Jenm  or  birthright.     Not  till  Hyder  Ali  conquered 
Southern  India  from  Mysore  were  Malabar  and  Canara  subject- 
ed to  a  land-tax.  The  landlords  were  bound  to  pay  only  one  kind 
of  service — military,  and  even  then  they  received  subsistence 
money.     They  had  leasehold  tenants  without  any  right  of  occu- 
pancy from  lapse  of  time.     But  the  result  of  this  was  extrava- 
gance on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  and  the  growth  of  a  class  of 
mortgagees,  chiefly  Moplahs,  who,  under  Hyder  Ali,  became  the 
real  owners.  Thus,  though  we  succeeded  to  a  heavy  land-tax,  we 
foimd  Malabar  prosperous  being  owned  chiefly  by  wealthy  capi. 
talists.     Canara  had  been  over-assessed,  but  we  have  since  done 
it  justice. 

Though  the  cultivation  of  every  ryotwary  village  is  inspected 
once  a  month,  at  least,  by  a  Government  officer,  there  are  no  re- 
liable condensed  returns  giving  the  extent  of  land  under  each 
crop,  and  little  or  nothing  is  known,  with  accuracy,  of  the  ze- 
mindary  estates,  whether  as  to  area,  cultivation  or  population. 
The  population  in  ordinary  years  has  subsisted  without  difficul- 
ty on  the  produce  raised.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion in  those  portions  of  the  Presidency  held  on  ryotwary  te- 
nure, has  risen  from  about  ten  million  acres  in  1855,  to  sixteen 
million  acres  in  1865.     In   1868-69  the  area  under  cultivation 
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increased  by  202,696  acres.  The  total  area  of  the  Presidency 
is  estimated  as  more  extensive  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  about  the  same  size  as  the  present  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  There  are  no  details  as  to  the  extent  of  land  culti- 
vated and  waste  in  about  one-fourth  of  this  area,  but  it  is 
known  that  of  the  remaining  three-fourths,  one-third  is  under 
cultivation^  and  supposing  the  proportion  of  the  waste  to  cul- 
tivated land  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  Presidency,  a  very 
rough  approximation  to  the  total  cultivation  of  the  Presidency 
may  be  arrived  at.  It  may  be  estimated  to  be  about  28  millions 
of  acres. 

Ryotwary  lands  ...  ...  16    million  acres  (actual. ) 

Inam  lands     ...  ...  ...  4|  million  acres  (actual. ) 

Zemindary  land  ...  ...  54  million  acres  (estimated.) 

Malabar  and  Canara  ...  ...  2^  miUion  acres  (estimated.) 

In  the  Ryotwary  or  Government  lands  of  other  districts,  the 
land  tax  is  fixed  on  each  field  in  regard  to  its  extent  and  quali- 
ty, but  in  Malabar  and  Canara  the  tax  is  upon  the  holding. 

In  France  in  1865,  there  were  85  millions  of  cultivated  acres 
to  47  millions  of  acres  of  forest  and  waste  land.  In  the  same 
year,  half  the  area  of  Spain  was  uncultivated,  and  in  1846  there 
were,  in  the  British  Isles,  46  million  acres  of  arable  and  pasture 
land,  against  31  million  acres  of  waste.  The  available  returns 
show,  that  of  the  20^  million  cultivated  acres  of  Ryotwary  and 
Inam  or  rent-free  lands  of  which  there  are  details,  a  little  less 
than  one-fifth  is  irrigated,  and  supposing  the  estimated  cultiva- 
tion of  the  whole  Presidency  to  be  divided  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, there  would  be  about  5  J  million  acres  of  irrigated  land, 
and  22  J  million  acres  of  unimgated  land,  under  crop.  It  may 
fairly  be  estimated  that,  on  the  average,  15  million  acres  of  dry 
land  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  food  grains,  and  that  5^ 
million  acres  of  wet  land  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Revenue  Settlement  Department  estimate  the  produce  of  an 
acre  of  the  best  rice  land  to  be  from  1,080  Madras  measures 
(about  30  cwt.)  in  the  southern  districts,  to  1,200  measures 
(about  33  cwt.)  in  Godavery  and  Kurnool,  and  the  produce  of 
the  worst  rice  land  to  vary  from  about  300  measures  (about  8 
cwt.)  in  the  former  districts,  to  533  measures  (about  14  cwt.) 
in  the  latter.  Probably,  therefore,  20  cwt.  of  paddy,  (rice  in 
the  husk)  or  10  cwt.  of  cleaned  rice,  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a 
good  average  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  5 J  million  acres 
of  irrigated  land,  and  1 90  measures,  or  about  5  cwt.,  may  be  simi- 
larly be  taken  as  the  productive  power  of  the  '  dry*  land,  whether 
it  be  devoted  to  the  growth  of  raggy,  cumboo,  cholum,  or  any 
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otber  of  the  numerous  uuirrigated  crops  which  are  used  as  food 
by  the  lower  classes.  One  acre  of  wet  land  will  thus  produce 
as  much  food  as  two  acres  of  dry  land.  The  rough  estimate  of 
the  annual  production  of  the  country,  in  food  grains,  would  thus 
be  65  million  cwt.  of  rice,  and  7^  million  cwt  of  dry  grain. 

Mr.  Dalyell,  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Ooremment,  estimatei 
that  there  is  an  annual  supply  of  129  million  cwt  of  grain 
for  the  support  of  the  population,  or  more  than  5  cwt.  for  each 
person,  being  more  than  IJ  lbs.  per  dietn,  whereas  a  family 
of  five  can  subsist  upon  7  lbs.  per  day,  without  difficulty  tiai 
three  acres  of  superior  laud,  supposing  one  acre  to  be  irrigated, 
or  four  acres  of  uuirrigated  land  would  support  such  a  fatniiy  for 
a  year. 

Bombay- 
Bombay  and  SinJh  consist  of  18   districts  besides  Bombay 
Island.     The  area   is  131,298   si^uare  miles  and  the  estimated 
population  13,038,C09. 
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In   the   13  Bombay  districts  the  population 
several  years  ago : — 

Hindoos 

Wild  Tribes  .. 

Low  Castes  ... 

Jains 

Lingayets 

Mussulmans  including  Siddees 

Jews  .«•  ••• 

Parsees 
Christians 
In  the  five  Sindh  districts  the  population  was 
Mah  omedans 
Hindoos 
Other  religions 
The  census  of  Bombay  Island,  taken  on 
bruary  1864,  shews  the  following  results  : — 


was  thus  classified 

...     5,652,109 

yl3.976 

782,003 

128,798 

565,447 

779,264 

3,608 

132,563 

57,766 

thus  classified  : — 

...  1,354,781 

...     363,295 

50,551 

the  night  of  1st  Fe- 


Caste  or  Race. 


, 


Budhist  or  Jain    . . . 
Brabunin     ...         ... 

Lingayet     ...         ... 

Diiatia         ... 
I  lliDdoo  of  other  Caste 
I  Hindoo  Out- Caste 
Massolman 
Negro- African 


Number.  Ratio. 


...| 


8,021 

30,604 

1,598 

21,771 

491,540 

32,434 

145,880 

2,074 


•98 
3-75 

•19 

2-67 

60.20 

3  97 

17-87 

•25 


Caste  or  Ilace. 


t  arsee     ...         . . 
Jew 

Native  Christian 
Indo-European  .. 
European 
Chinese 


Number. 

Ratio. 

49,201 

6*03 

2,872 

•36 

19,903 

2-44 

1,891 

•28 

8,415 

1-03 

358 

04 

All  Baces 


816,662100- 


The  surface  of  Bombay  Island  is  about  18'62  square  miles,  or 
a  square  mile  to  every  42,104  of  the  land  population.      The  in- 
habited houses   were   24,206   in   number  ;  of  these,  6,676  were 
thatched  huts.     Of  the  17,530  tiled  houses,  sixty-two  per  cent. 
had  upper  stories  and  twenty-two  per  cent,  had  more  than  one 
upper   floor,  the  mean  height  of  the  walls  of  the  houses  is  about 
twenty -three  feet.     The  mean  width  of  the  streets  is  twenty-six 
and  a  half  feet,  or  but  little  greater  in  measurement  than  the 
heights  of  the  walls.     The  streets  and  lanes  differ  much  in  width 
the  range  being  from  six  to  forty-nine  feet.     1'here  were  report- 
ed to  be   3*97,  or  nearly  four  families  to  each  house,  and  if  the 
inhabited  outhouses  be  taken  into  account,  there  were  30*6  per- 
sons to  each  house,  and  18*3  to  each  floor.     There  are  33  houses 
assessed  at  Rs.  10,000  and  upwards,  68  at  from  Rs.  5,000  to  Rs. 
10,000  ;   1,297  at  from  Rs.  1,000  to  Rs.  5,000,  and  15,790  at  Rs. 
1,000  and  under.     The  following  shows  the  cultivated  and  waste 
area  of  Bombay,  omitting  North  Canara,  in  the  two  years  end- 
ing March  1868  :— 
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o{  land,  his  estate  would  be  divided  into  several  recognized  num- 
bers, the  area  and  assessment  of  each  would  be  sliown  separately. 
By  this  means  he  would  be  able  to  part  with  one  or  more  of 
thern  as  he  pleased.  After  the  total  amount  of  land  included 
within  the  limits  of  a  village  has  been  surveyed,  demarcated,  and 
mapped  off  into  numbers,  each  number  is  classified  and  assessed. 
The  results  are  recorded  in  what  is  termed  the  Village  Survey 
Register.  In  it  the  total  area  of  the  village,  as  divided  into 
numbers,  is  accounted  for.  Each  number  as  it  exists  on  the 
map  is  entered  separately,  together  with  the  name  of  the  occu- 
pant, the  area  in  acres,  the  amount  of  assessment,  and  other 
particulars  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  classification.  In 
determining  who  is  to  be  considered  the  occupant,  the  officer 
introducing  the  settlement  is  guided  by  the  circumstauces  of 
who  is  actually  in  possession,  and  who  has  hitherto  paid  the 
rent  to  Government.  Summary  decisions  of  this  kind  are  usual- 
ly acquiesced  in  ;  but  if  they  are  not,  the  parties  are  left  to 
fight  it  out  in  the  ordinary  courts.  At  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  settlement,  the  occupants  receive  an  assurance 
that,  so  long  as  they  pay  the  assessment  punctually,  the  land  is 
theirs,  to  dispose  of  in  any  way  they  may  think  proper ;  that 
they  are  at  liberty  to  throw  up,  transfer  or  sell  any  recognized 
number  they  choose;  that  no  alteration  in  the  assessment  will 
be  made  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  usually  thirty  ;  antl  that, 
when  a  re-assessment  is  made,  any  improvements  that  may  have 
been  effected  by  an  outlay  of  capital,  will  not  be  considered. 
The  survey  and  assessment  officer's  work  stops  here,  and  the 
village  is  handed  over  to  the  management  of  the  Collector. 

Au  average  Collectorate  contains  twelve  taluqs  or  divisions, 
each  of  which  contains  about  one  hundred  Government  villages, 
that  is  to  say,  villages  that  are  not  alienated  and  the  total 
revenues  of  which  belong  to  the  State.  Each  village  has  its 
regular  complement  of  officers,  who  are  usually  hereditary. 
The  officers  on  whose  services  Government  is  mainly  de- 
pendent consist  of  tlie  patel,  who  is  the  head  of  the  village 
for  both  revenue  and  police  purposes;  the  tullatee or koolkur nee, 
who  is  the  clerk  and  accountant ;  the  mhar  who  is  a  kind  of 
beadle  ;  and  the  watchman.  The  patel  and  koolkurncc  cither 
hold  a  certain  quantity  of  rent-free  land,  or  are  remunerated 
by  a  cash  payment  equivalent  to  a  certain  percentage  on  the 
collections.  The  mhar  and  watchman,  in  common  with  the 
other  village  servants,  also  hold  land  on  more  or  less  favourable 
terms  as  regards  assessment,  and  receive,  besides,  grain  and 
other  payments  in  kind  from  the  villagers.      The  other  servants. 
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are  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  potter,  barber,  and  those  whose 
services   are   necessary   to   the   community.     A  village   is,  for 
Government   or  social   purposes,  complete  in  itself;  and  is,  so  to 
speak,  independent  of  the  outer  world.   The  revenue-accounts  of  a 
village  are  simple  but  complete.     The  survey-register  is  the  basis 
of  them.  Every  occupant  is  given  a  separate  receipt-book,  in  which 
the   total   amount   of  his  holdings  is  entered,  and  the  patel  and 
koolkurnee  are  bound  imder  heavy  penalties  to  record  in  it  the 
sums  he  has  paid.  Each  year,  "vvhat  is  termed  the  Jania-bandi  of 
the  village   is  made,  at  which  time  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
due  from   the  village  is  made  out.     In  point  of  practice  this  is 
now,  as  far  as  Government   interests  are   concerned,  a  very 
simple    business,    as   there   is   little  or   no   unoccupied    land ; 
and  the  Jama-bandi  as  nearly  as  possible  represents  the  sum 
entered  in  the  register.     But  it  is  a  process  that,  nevertheless,, 
is  of  considerable  use,  and  could  not  safely  be  dispensed  with. 
In  the   first  place,   it   brings   the   Assistant   or   Deputy    Col- 
lector in   annual  contact  with  each  villa^re  in  his  charcre.  and 
enables  him  to  judge   of  its   wants   and  requirements.     It  is 
the   time   at   which   all   cultivation  and   other  returns    useful 
for   statistical  purposes  can  be  checked.     Above  all,  it  is  the 
time    at   which   the    village-accounts   can   best  be   examined ; 
transfers  of  numbers  verified  ;  and  such  a  scrutiny  made,  as  is  es- 
sential to  the  protection  of  the  individual  occupant  from  fraud. 

Over  each  taluq  or  division  of  a  Collectorate  there  is  an 
oflScer  termed  a  onamlutdar,  whose  salary  varies  from  Rs.  150 
to  lis.  250  per  mensem.  Under  him  is  a  stipendiary  establish- 
ment of  some  fifteen  clerks,  on  salaries  ranging  from  Rs.  15  to 
Rs.  60  per  mensem.  The  mamlutdar  is  responsible  for  the 
treasury-business  of  his  taluq.  He  has  to  see  that  the  in- 
stalments arc  punctually  paid  by  the  several  villages  ;  that 
the  village-accounts  are  duly  kept;  that  the  occupants  get 
their  payments  duly  receipted ;  that  the  boundary-marks  are 
kept  in  proper  repair;  and,  in  fact,  to  see  that  the  village 
officers  do  tlicir  work  properly.  He  has  also  to  look  after 
the  administration  of  the  Local  Funds,  and  is  a  Subordinate 
Magistrate.  The  system  must  be  entirely  one  of  check  and  percen- 
tage examination.  A  certain  number  of  villages  are  appointed  to  the 
several  members  of  the  mamlutdar 's  establishment  and  placed  un- 
der their  supervision  ;  it  is  his  business  to  see,  by  personal  ex- 
amination, that  they  do  their  work.  An  Assistant  or  a  Deputy  Col- 
lector is  placed  in  revenue  and  full-power  magisterial  charge  of, 
usually,    three    taluqs.      He  has   to   reside  and  travel   about 
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them  during  eight  months  in  the  year.  He  has  to  satisfy 
himself,  by  direct  personal  inspection,  that  the  revenue  and 
magisterial  work  is  being  properly  done.  He  sees  that  the  re- 
venue of  each  village  is  properly  brought  to  account  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  jama-bandi ;  nominates  the  village  officers  ;  judges 
for  himself  of  the  wants  of  his  taUu|S  in  respect  to  local  roads, 
wells,  tree-plantations  and  the  like ;  tries  all  full-power  cases  ; 
hears  appeals  from  the  orders  of  the  manilatdars ;  replies  to 
references  made  by  them ;  and  generally  supervises  their  pro- 
ceedings. Tlie  Collector  and  Magistrate  is  placed  over  the  whole 
District  He  also  has  to  travel  at  least  for  six  months  in  the 
year. 

There  are  two  Revenue  and  Police  Commissioners  for  the 
entire  Presidency.  These  officers  are  constantly  on  the  move 
in  their  respective  Divisions  during  the  fair  season.  They 
have  thus  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  re- 
quii'ements  of  the  several  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  manner 
in  which  both  the  revenue  and  police  administration  is  being 
conducted,  and  of  the  qualifications  of  the  several  officials.  They 
entertain  appeals  from  the  Collectors'  decisions,  and  are  the 
channels  of  communication  between  them  and  the  Government 
From  June  to  October  they  both  reside  at  Poena,  which  is  also 
at  that  season  the  head-quarters  of  the  Government  Opportu- 
nity is  thus  afforded  for  personal  intercourse,  and  Government 
can  at  any  time  obtain  their  joint  opinion  on  a  question  of 
general  importance.  It  will  be  seen,  remarks  Mr.  F.  S.  Chap- 
man, Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Government,  who  gives  this  des- 
cription, that,  st^p  by  step,  beginning  with  the  village  officers, 
and  ending  with  the  Commissioners,  the  people  are  brought  into 
direct  communication  with  the  Government 

Aden  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bombay.  Almost  the  most 
southerly  point  on  the  Arabian  coast,  Aden  is  situated  in  latitude 
12^  47'  North,  and  longitude  45''  10'  East  It  is  a  peninsula 
of  about  fifteen  miles  in  .circumference,  of  an  irregular  oval 
form,  five  miles  in  its  greater  and  three  in  its  lesser  diameter, 
connected  with  the  continent  by  a  low  narrow  neck  of  land 
1,350  yards  in  breadth,  but  which  is  in  one  place  nearly 
covered  by  the  sea  at  high  spring  tides.  It  consists  of  a  large 
crater  formed  by  lofty  and  precipitous  hills,  the  highest  peak  of 
which  has  an  altitude  of  1,775  feet :  those  on  the  exterior  sides 
slope  towards  the  sea,  throwing  out  numerous  spurs,  which  form 
a  series  of  valleys  radiating  from  a  common  centre.  The  town  and 
part  of  the  military  cantonments  are  within  the  crater,  and  con- 
sequently surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  save  on  the  eastern 
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face,   where  a  gap  exists,  opposite  the  fortified  island  of  Seerah. 
The  population  in  1850  was  as  follows  : — 

Christians,                   »..                  ...  ...  1,129 

Indian  Mahomedans,..                  ...  ...  2,557 

Arabian         ditto,       ...                  ...  ...  4,812 

African         ditto,       ...                  ...  ...  3,627 

Other            ditto,       •••                  ...  •••  oS 

Hindoos,...                  ...                  ...  ...  5,G11 

Parsees.  ...                 ...                 ...  ...  61 

4/C\VS,                        ...                                                          ...                                                           ...  ...  JL,«aas*C 

Miscellaneous,             ...                 •.  ...  1,659 


•  •• 


•  *• 


Hale. 

Female. 

66G 

409 

390 

241 

10 

11 

45 

30 

101 

19 

4 

11 

73 

157 

11 

3 

Total     ...  ...    20,738 

The  population  of  the  cantonment  only  in  1867  was  2,193  clas- 
sified as  follows : — 

Hindoos 

Mussulmans     . . . 

Parsees 

Jews 

Native  Christians 

Indo-Eiu:opeans 

Europeans 

Unknown  Races 

All  Races  and  Castes     ...  ...      1,306  887 


Bengal 

The  territory  under  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  com- 
prises Bengal  Proper,  Behar,  Orissa  including  the  Tributary 
Molials,  Assam,  Chota  Nagpore,  and  the  native  states  of  Hill 
Tipperah  and  Cooch  Behar.  It  extends  from  the  meridian  82"" 
to  ^T''  east  of  Greenwich,  and  lies  within  the  parallels  of  19°  40' 
and  28'  10'  north  latitude.  From  the  Chumparun  District  as 
far  eastward  as  the  recently  annexed  Bootan  Dooars,  the  Hima- 
laya range,  running  through  the  independent  states  of  Nepal, 
Sikkim,  Tibet  and  Bootan,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Province.  Further  east,  along  the  northern  frontier  boundary 
of  Assam,  lies  a  tract  inhabited  by  the  Akhas,  Dutlas,  Meeries, 
Mishmees  and  other  wild  tribes;  along  the  eastern  frontier  lies 
a  part  of  the  independent  Province  of  Burma  ;  below  that  the 
Munipore  State ;  still  lower  are  various  hill  tribes,  such  as  the 
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Nagas,  Looshais,  Kliyens,  Mcekirs,  etc.;  and  at  the  extreme 
south-east  is  British  Burma.  On  the  south  of  Chittagong, 
which  is  the  south-eastern  district  of  the  Province,  is  tlie  Akvab 
District  of  Arakan.  Between  Chittagong  and  Orissa  lies  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  In  the  south-west  Orissa  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Madras  Presidency  ;  and  on  the  west  by  certain  Tribu- 
tary Estates,  and  by  the  Sunibulpore  and  Eelaspore  Districts  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  Further  north,  abutting  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Lieutenant-Governorship,  are  the  native  state  of 
Rewah  in  the  Indore  Agency,  and  the  districts  uf  Mirz;L])orc, 
Ghazeepore  and  Goruckpore  of  the  North-Western  Provinces. 

The  territory  consists  of  Regulation  and  Non-Hegulation  Pro- 
vinces. The  Rcfjulation  Provinces  are  divided  into  oi^ht  comniis- 
siouerships,  and  the  Non-Regulation  Provinces  into  three.  The 
eiglit  divisions  comprise  thirty-six  districts,  each  of  which  is  un- 
der a  magistrate  and  collector,  with  the  exception  of  Howrali, 
where  the  district  officer  is  a  magistrate  and  deputy  collector, 
and  is  subordinate,  as  regards  his  fiscal  jurisdiction,  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  adjoining  district  of  liooghly. 

Regidation, 

T>i.         1  ( Bhaunrulpore. 

Bhauofulporc   )  nr      ? 
T^UA.\L       \  Monghyr. 

(  Purneah. 
r  Patna. 


Division. 


Patna  Divi- 
sion. 


L 


Eajshahye 
Division. 


J  Chumparun. 
'  Sarun. 

Shahabad. 

Tirhoot. 
^Rajshahye. 

Bogra. 

Dinagepore. 
-^  Maldah. 

Moorshedabad. 

Pubna. 

Rungpore. 


Presidency 
Division. 


Nuddea. 

Jessore. 

24-Perofimnahs. 


Burdwan 
Division. 


< 


1 


f  Burdwan. 
Bancoorah. 
Beerbhoom. 
IIoo<j:hlv. 
Howrah. 
Midnapore. 


^ 


Dacca 
Diviision. 


Orissa 
Division. 


f  Dacca, 
j  Backergungc. 
•\  Furreeilpore. 
Mymensing. 
I^Sylhet. 

(  Cuttack. 
X  Pooree. 
(^  Balasore. 


m  -xx  rChittaixong. 

Division.      (Noikhally. 

The  Non-Regulation  Districts  are  nineteen  in  number  includ- 
ing the  Native  State  of  Cooch  Behar,  now  under  the  manage- 
ment; of  a  British  officer,  during  the  minority  of  the  Rajah.  Each 
of  these  districts  is  under  a  Deputy  Commissioner. 
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Bengal. 


Non-Regulation. 


Assam 
Division. 


Cooch  Be- 
har  Division. 


fKamroop. 
DiiiTung. 
Nowgoiior. 

Naga  Hills, 

Seel)saiigor. 

Lukliimpore. 

Khasia      and 

Jynteah  Hills. 

^Julpigoree. 

Gowalparah. 
'I  Garrow  Hills. 

Darjeeliug. 
^Cooch  Behar. 


Chota  Na^- 
pore  Divi- 
sion. 


Dacca 
Division. 

Bhangulpore 
Division. 

Cliittagong 
Division. 


{  Hazareebaugh. 
3  Lollard  ugga. 
y  Mauubhoom. 


Singbhoom. 


>  Cachar. 

( Sonthal      Per- 
(     gunnahs. 

f  Chittagong  Hill 
(     Tracts. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  staff  of  officers  who  were 
employed   on   the  31st   March  18C9   in   the  administration  of 

i'ustice  and  in  ordinary  duties  connected  with  land  revenue. 
.t  does  not  include  the  police,  nor  the  officers  of  the  special 
departments^  such  as  salt^  customs,  opium^  income-tax,  registra- 
tion, &C. 


Attached  to  the  Regu- 

Z o 
-^.S 

Designation  of  officers. 

lation  or  Non-Regu- 

si 

55 

lation  Provinces. 

1 

13 

Judges  of  the  High  Court 

1 

Registrar  of  the  High  Court. 

\ 

2 

l^lembers  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

1 

2 

Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

1 

Superintendent  and  Remembrancer  of 
Legal  Affairs, 

1 

8 

Commissioners  of  Divisions 

Regulation  Pi-ovinces- 

3 

Ditto 

Non-Regulation     Pro* 
viiices. 

26 

Civil  and  Sessions  Judges 

Regulation  ProvinceB- 

4 

Additional  Judges 

Ditto. 

1 

Extra  ditto  (temporary)  ^ 

Ditto. 

2 

Judicial  Commissioners    ... 

Non-Regulation     PrO'l 

viuces. 

J 

Official  Estahlishmenta, 
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Designation  of  offi eel's. 


jtmtcs  and  Collectors,  1st  grade... 

,  2nd  grade 

Ly  Commissioners,  let  grade 

ditto,  2nd  grade 
ty  Commissioners,  3rd  grade 

ito        ditto,         4th  grade 
>nment  Magistrates  ... 

strates  of  Police,  Calcutta 
ler  of  Calcutta* 

Magistrates  and  Deputy  Collec- 
8,  1st  grade 
I  or  Acting  ditto 
Ditto,  2nd  grade 
•rary  Magistrates,  Calcutta 
Ditto         ditto,      Mofussil 
Ditto         ditto,         ditto 


itrar  General  of  Assurances 


icfc  Registrars 
al  Sub- Registrars 
legistrarst 
Ditto 


•  • 


••• 


••• 


I  Cause  Court  Judges,  Calcutta  ... 
I  Cause  Court  Judges,  Mofussil.. 
rdinate  Judges 
isitld,  1st  grade 
tto,  2nd  grade 
tto,  3rd  grade 
Commissioners,  1st  grade 

Commissioners,  2nd  grade 
Comniissioners,  3rd  grade 


Attached  to  the  Regu- 
lation or  Non- Regu- 
lation Provinces. 


Regulation  Provinces. 

Ditto. 
Non-Regulation      Pro- 
vinces. 

Ditto. 
Non-Reg\ilation     Pro- 
vinces. 

Ditto. 
Regulation  Provinces. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Non-Regulation     Pro- 
vinces. 
Regulation   and  Non- 
Regulation    Provin- 
ces. 
Regulation  Provinces. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Non-Regulation     Pro- 
vinces. 
Regulation  Provinces. 
Ditto. 

J  Both  Regulation  and 
y  Non-Regulation 
V  Provinces. 

Non- Regulation     Pro- 
vinces. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


by  one  of  the  magistrates  of  police,  Calcutta, 
are  held  by  asHistant  magistrates,  deputy  magistrates,  assistant 
rs,   extra  assistant  commissioners  or  medical  oiiicers,  in  addition 
duties.     The  officers  are  remunerated  by  fees. 
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19 

17 
1 

1 

4 

o 

4 

G 

10 

10 

17 


07 


43 


49 


'5S 
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Desiffnatiou  of  officers. 


Attached  to  tlie  Regu- 
lation or  Non-Regu- 
lation Provinces. 


Covenanted    Assistants  passed    by  the 

2ud  standard* 
Gov  en  an  tod    Assistants   passed  by    tli( 

Ibt  standard 
(Jnpasst'd  As^i.-itants 
lixira  Asst.  Comiur.,  1st  grade 

Kxtra  Asst.  Commr.,  2nd  grade 
Kxtra  Af-si.  Commrs.,  3rd  girido 
Extra  Asst.  Connnrs.,  4tli  ''rado 
Kxtra  A.>st.  Commrs.,  r>ih  grade 
Extra  Asst.  Coninas.,  Gtli  grade 
Kxtra  Asst.  Commrs.,  Till  giado 
()llicer3    of  the  subordinate  Kxocntivc 

Service,  Isr  grade 
Ofiieers    of   ibe   subordinate  Exccutive| 

Service.  2nd  gra<lo 
(Jllicers   of   llie    snbordinato   I'xecuiivf 

Service,  3rd  grade 
Oilioers   of   the   subordinate  l^^xecutive 

Service,  4th  jxrade 
Otiiet  rs    of   tlM*  subordinate  Executive 

Service,  5ih  gi-ade         ...  ..  | 

(.Xhcers   of   the    Muboidinate  I']xfeulive" 

Sfrrvice,  Gih  giade 
Supernuuieraries  ...  ...I 


01 


Uei^ulation  Provinces. 

Pitto. 
Ditto. 
N'on-Reguliition     Pro 
vinces. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Di:to. 
Ditto. 

Uecjulation  Provinces. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 


A  portion  of  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  tijc  Cooch 
Beliar  l^ivision  is  paid  from  tlio  re .ennos  of  tlie  StJiie  of 
that  name,  ^vhieh  is  under  his  maDa-^cMiuiit  durin;:^  the  minc^rity 
of  the  Hajah.  The  Commissivmcr  ot  Oii.--a  is  a. so  superinten- 
dent of  the  Tributary  Mehals  of  CnttaL-k,  and  has  the  powers 
of  a  magistrate  in  those  Mehals.  He  has  also  the  ])0\vors  of  a 
sessions  judge  in  Balasorc.  The  Commissioner  of  Dncea  has  the 
powers  of  a  sessions  judge   in  Dacca  and   Furreedpore.     The 


*  ]Mo3t  of  these  are  actiog  in  the  higher  appoiuiments,   and  a  few  are 
employed  in  the  Non- Regulation  Provinces. 
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.ommissioners  of  Assam,  Chota  Nagpore,  and  Coocli  Behar,  have 
,he  powers  of  a  sessions  judge  throughout  their  respective  juris- 
lictions.     The  deputy  commissioners  of  the  Khasia  and  Jyntea 
Hills,    the    Naga   Hills,  and   the   Garrow   Hills,   exercise   the 
Dowers  of  a  sessions  judge.     The  deputy  commissioners  of  the 
Abasia  and  Jyntea  Hills  and  of  Cachar,  have  also  the  powers 
>f  a  civil  judge.     The  judge  of  Sylhet  has  power  of  a  sessions 
judge  in  Cachai'.     The  deputy  commissioners  of  the  Khasia  and 
Jynteah   Hills,  the  Naga  Hills,  the  Garrow  Hills,  Gowalparah, 
Darjeeling,    Julpigooree,    Luck im pore,    Cachar,   Hazareebaugh, 
Maunbhoom,    Lohardugga    and    Singbhoom,    have    powers    to 
try   all   oflFences   not  punishable  with   death,  and  to  pass  sen- 
tences   of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  seven  years.     Of  the  26 
civil  and   sessions  judges  in  the  Regulation  Districts,  one,  the 
judge  of  Cuttack,  has  jurisdiction  over  three  districts,  eight  have 
jurisdiction  over  two  districts  each,  and  the  remaining  seven- 
teen over  one  district  each.     There  are  three  classes  of  uncove- 
nanted  judges,  namely,  Small  Cause  Court  Judges,  Subordinate 
Judges  and  Moonsiffs.     In  the  city  of  Calcutta  there  are  two 
stipendiary  magistrates  and  53  honorary  magistrates.     In  the 
interior,  the  36  collectors  of  revenue  in  the  Regulation  Districts 
are  also  chief  magistrates  in  their  respective  districts.     There 
are  also  33  joint-magistrates  and  deputy  collectors,  3  cantonment 
magistiAtes  who  are  military  officers,  and  287  magistrates  of 
lower  grades :  of  the  latter,  53  are  honorary  magistrates,  and 
234  are  stipendiary  magistrates.     In  the  Non-Regulation  Pro- 
vinces, besides  the  deputy  commissioners,  there  are  85  magis- 
terial officers,  of  whom  30  are  honorary  and  65  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates :  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  28  are  assistant  com- 
missioners, 18  extra  assistant  commissioners,  and  9  members 
of  the   subordinate  Executive   Service.     The  total  number  of 
sub-divisions  in  the  Regulation  Provinces  is  76,  and  in  the  Non- 
Regulation  Provinces  22,  including  the  4  sub-districts  in  the 
Sonthal  Pergunnahs. 

In  the  subordinate  Judicial  and  Executive  Services  there 
were  in  March  1869  286  Hindoos,  87  Mahomedans  and  106  Eu- 
ropeans, Eurasians  and  Native  Christians. 

No  regular  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  Bengal.  The  figures 
are  chiefly  estimates  made  when  the  districts  were  surveyed, 
years  ago  in  many  cases,  and  not  since  corrected.  The  popula- 
tion of  Bengal  has  without  doubt  increased  in  at  least  the  same 
ratio  as  that  of  other  Provinces,  and  it  is  probably  nearer  60  than 
40  millions.  An  experimental  census  was  taken  in  some  muni- 
cipalities and  towns  in  1869,  preliminary  to  the  general  census 
of  1871.    On  that  Mr.  H.  Beverley,  F.  S.  S.,  the  Registrar  Gene- 
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ral,  reports  that  the  total  number  counted  was  2,782,114  in  the 
several  divisions.     Of  these  l,tl9,124  were  males  and  1,362,990 
females.     Of  the  males  877,812  were  above  and  541,312  under 
twelve   years  of  age.     Of  the   females  90-5,043  were  alx>ve  and 
457,947   under  twelve.     Tlie  males  comprise  51  per  cent  of  the 
population,  thus  confirming  the  results  of  other  Indian  censuses 
as  opposed  to  the  experience  of  European  statistics.  In  L'urdwan 
and    Rajshahye  the  females  actually  exceed  the  males,  while  in 
Cooch-Behar  and  Assam,  there  are  only  77  and  81  females  res- 
pectively to  100  males.     But  no  great  stress  can  be  laid  on  these 
figures,   showing  as  they  do  the  results  for  selected  towns  and 
districts  only.     While  there  are  only  49*23  males  among  every 
100  of  the  adult  population  there  are  54*17  males  in  evcr}^  100 
children.     The   number   of  adult  men  who  were  counted  was 
877,812   against  905,043  adult  women,  whereas  the  number  of 
boys  countt:'d  was  541,312  against  457,947  girls.     A  large  num- 
ber of  girls   may  have  been  returned  as  women^  although  from 
the  males  exceeding  the  females  in  the  total  population,  it  must 
be  inferred  that  in  Bengal,  as  in  England,  male  births  are  more 
frequent  than  female  births.     The  average  uuni])er  of  persons  to 
a  house  varies  from   2*65  in  Dacca  to  5  71  in  Cooch-Behar  but 
the  terms  "house"  and  "enclosure'*   were  understood  in  very 
different  senses  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     The  density 
of  population  varies  from  134  souls  to  the  square  mile  in  Cooch- 
Behar  to  2,629  in  Burdwan.     In  regard  to  castes,  it  would  ap- 
2)ear  that  out  of  637,515  souls  (with  some  few  exceptions  all 
adult  males),  428,163  are  Hindoos,  185,720  Mahomedans  and 
4,002  Christians — the  remainder  being  Sonthals,  Paharis,  and 
other  hill  tribes.     The  following  shows  the  occupations  of  the 
people — 

Government  Servants,  &c. 

rrofessional  Persons    ... 

Tersonal  Servants,  &c. 

Agriculturists,  &o. 

Merchants  and  traders 

.A.r  wisaus      ...  ...  .-' 

Indeliuite  ... 

Total  ...  ...       513,551     ,,  9995        ,. 

The  number  of  petty  traders  returned  is  remarkable ;  they 
Would  appear  to  be  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the  artizans. 
Indeed  the  small  proportion  of  this  latter  class,  notwithstanding 
tliat  these  figures  mainly  relate  to  an  urban  population  shows 
the  very  backward  condition  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  manu- 
factures in  Lower  Bengal. 

The  areas  given  below  are  taken  from  the  survey  results,  except 
where  marked  *  in  Avhich  cases  the  figures  are  approximate  : — 


14,245 

or  2  75 

per  cent. 

12,967 

„  252 

22,851 

M  445 

119.524 

„  23  27 

84,542 

»,  16  46 

39  635 

M  7-71 

219,787 

„  42-79 
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Division  or 

Couimissiouer- 

ship,  with 

area. 


Cnttack 
23,704 


Burdwan 
14,195 


l*resideiicy 
15,bo3 


^'ajsliahye 


i 


\ 


District. 


Cuttack  ... 

Pooree  ... 
i^alasore . . . 
Denkanal 
Mohurbanj 
KeoDJur ... 
Boad,  &c. 

Burdwan 


Beerbhoom 

Bancoorah 
Hooghly... 
Howrah  ... 

Midnapore 

Calcutta  &  Suburbs 


24-Pergannah8      -{ 


Sub-divisions. 


Jajipore  J 

Keudraparah  | 

Khoordali 
Hhuddruck 

Tributary  Mehals. 

Cutwa . . . 
Cuina  .. 
Boodbood 


Square 
uiiiea. 


Baneegunge 

Jebanabad 

Serampore 

•  •  •     •  • 

Tumlook 

Giirbettah 

Contai 


3.0C2 

2,  COS 
1,S76 

16,068 


2,693 

3,144 

including 
1,994  sq.  nil«. 
of       Sonthal 
rergunuiihH. 

1,349 
2,007 


6,032 


Estimated 
Popula- 
tion. 


Soonderbuus 
Nuddea  ... 


Hnssefrhaut 

Baraset 

DiHinond  Harbour 

Barraipore 

Satkhira 

Barrackpore 

Dum-Duin 


r 


Jessore  ... 

Maldah   ... 
Uiuagepore 

•Rungpore 

Bogra      ^. 

Pubna     ... 

Rajshabye 


Bongong 

Meherpore 

rhooadangah 

Kooalitea 

Hanaghat 

Nurail 

Khoolna 

Jeni<lali 

BaL'irhaut 


2,536 

6,300 
3,304 


er 


M  aguorab 


Bhowaneegunge 
Julpigoree 


Comercolly 
Se  raj  gunge 
2s  attore 

Carried  over 


D2 


:A 


3,713 

1,655 
4,0G7 

4,360 

1,704 

1,458 

3,035 


1,2P3,S84 

Gi;{,.'>30 
494,056 

750,000 
1,088,967 

827,624 

743,000 

1,370,120 

950,000 

1,558.450 
1,000,000 

1,478,175 

545,393 
551,229 


70,001 


957, 152 

805,503 
1,000,000 

1,287,475 

400,000 
281,366 
710,290 

18,206,280 


Bengal. 


Divi»[o..  or 

Sqnate 

Ettimatcd 

Bliip,  with 

District. 

Sub-diviiiona. 

milot. 

Popula- 

atM. 

tion. 

Ilrought  forward  ,, 

7U,061 

18,206,280 

Jaiiiourkaiidie    ...  \ 

18,913 

Moor8lied»l>»a  ,., 

City  ..f   Moonhe-f 

dabnd 
JiiQgyliore 
Uebar 

2,634 

907,611 

PrtB» 

Barb 

iJiiiapore 
SaasHtrBin 

2,102 

872,000 

Sbohftb^ 

Buxar 

lihuWiah 

Shorgliotly 

4.585 

1, 600,000 

PiLtak 

Hj«     ... 

5,372 

l,3e7,SM 

24,337 

Nowadab 

Saron  ... 

6,1S6 

t  1.200,OM 

ChumpMun 

Battiah 
Durbhangab 

I      SSU,01!0 

f 

Hajeepore 

Tirhoot             ..  ■( 
( 

Mudboobaaee    ... 

Tajpore 

B<.w.ea               ...  I 

6,W3 

7.804 

1,872.405 

Bh.npil- 

Soopool                 ...< 
Mudbeypoorah  ...  1 

rSw 

j-1.766,7M 

16°917  "' 

Mongbyr 

JumooiB 

''"*'"'a.M3 

WB,MO 

Pnrueah 

.^rrareah            ...  J 

6,620 

1.000,000 

Daoca 

MoonabeegunEB- 
ManickguQga     ... 

3,218 

004.61E 

Dun 

Uymenaing 

Jaiiinlpora 

e.7IO 

1,154,6SS 

88,624 

Sylbet 

4.9S1 

1,504.289 

7,fi4i 

*     220,000 

Furreedpoco 

Madareepora 

1,634 

624,  I7( 

Bicfcergunge 

Peroiepore 

4,430 

948,835 

Chittagong 

SS-'Sa.  :::| 

Cox'a  Baiar 

10.916 

i  SOO.OOC 
j    2.->0,000 

15,7*5 

TipiKirah 
IJuiloonh 

Naeimnggnr 

2,655 
2,174 

1,000,000 

Kamroop  Gowh«ttj 

Burpettah 

3.562 

•     400,000 

Uurruug... 

Nowgong 

Soabflaugor 

Uungledyo 

2,275 
3,648 

■  178,163 
•     247,300 

Golaghat 

2,437 

•     226.000 

AiMun 

Jaiporo               ...  ) 

M.484' 

LuckimporB 

North       Lockim-  [ 

pore                 ...  ) 
Jowai  ... 

8,000 

•     117.393 

Cowyab  and  Jyn- 
taah  Hill. 

5,536 

•     118,925 

Naga  UUU 

Carried  over 

3,006  •      250.000 

157,732  30,572,0*8 

•  Kot  including  Sagft  UiUi  south  ot  the  diitrict 
th*Doyaiig 


of  Ssabiangor  ftnd  eut  U 
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Division  or 

•         * 

c  ^ 

Estimat- 

ommiasioner- 
ship,  with 

District. 

Sub  divisions. 

h^quare 
miles. 

ed  Popula- 
tion. 

area. 

Brought  forward  .. 

187,732 

39,572,049 

' 

Lohardugga       or 
Hanchee 

Palamow 

11,404 

1,412,956 

Hazareebaugh 

Burhee 

7,021 

750,000 

Singbboom 

4,503 

289,7.^9 

Ohota  Nag. 

Maunbhoom 
Bonai                   . .  ^ 

(.iovindi)ore 

5,552 
1,29(5 

62b,340 

pore       ...  \ 
43,722 

Chang  Bhokar   ... 

727 

Oangpur 

2,809 

Jushpur 

Tributary  States  ... 

1,806 

300,000 

K.oreah 

1,719 

Odeypur 

779 

Sirgooja              ...  J 

6,103 

' 

Darjeeling 

Darjeeling  Terai   ... 

1,234 

85,0(»0 

Western  Dooars    ... 

1,880 
4,378 

3u,000 
•      230,000 

Cooch  Behar 
11,760      ' 

Gowalparah  with  ) 
Eastern  Dooars  j 

Dhoobre 

Cooch  Behar 

1,287 
3,390 

80  000 

V. 

Garrow  Hills 

♦        80,000 

Total  Area  and  Population  of  Bengal 

243,620 

43,358,134 

Tipperah  Hills 

Add  for  natural  increase  since  this  estimate  was 
made  many  years  ago 

2,879 

5,000,000 

Grand  Total 

•  ••                 •• 

246,499 

48,358,134 

A  special  enquiry  into  the  mortality  caused  by  the  Famine 
in  Orissa  in  18(»6  was  made  by  Deputy  Collectors,  with  the  aid 
of  corrected  returns  made  by  the  zemindars.  The  total  popu- 
lation in  1865  was  3,015,826;  of  these  814,469  perislied,  and 
115,028  either  emigrated  or  disappeared,  making  a  total  loss  of 
929,497  and  leaving  2,086,329  surviving.  The  percentage  of 
deaths  to  population  is  27,  which,  added  to  3'81,  the  percen- 
tage of  emigrants  or  missing,  gives  a  general  percentage  of  30'81 
as  loss  of  population  during  the  famine. 

On  the  night  of  8th  January  1866  the  Municipal  Commission- 
ers took  a  census  of  that  portion  of  the  city  of  Calcutta  which  is 
Under  their  jurisdiction  embracing  7'8  square  miles.  ITie  results 
Were  as  follows,  but  they  are  not  reliable  :- 

Population  ••• 

Average  proportion  of  males  to  females 
DittOy  children  to  adults 

Average  rate  of  mortality 

Bate  of  mentality  among  Europeans 


•«• 


f  »t 


377,924 
157-83  to  100 
100  to  485-60 

5 -40  per  hundred, 

2-71     ditto. 
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The  floating  po}yulatlon  is  assumed  at  about  50,000,  rais- 
ing the  total  population  of  the  Municipal  portion  of  Calcutta 
to  430,000.  The  population  of  all  Calcutta,  including  the 
densely  inhabited  suburbs,  may  fairly  be  taken  to  be  a  mil- 
lion : — 

Males  to 
Males.    Females.    Boys.     Girls.     100  Females. 


Europeans 

6,820 

2,545 

907 

952 

220-96 

I  udo  Euro- 

peans 

4,082 

4,218 

1,324 

1,412 

9602 

Greeks 

17 

7 

2 

4 

172-72 

Armeiiiaua 

291 

238 

88 

86 

11698 

Asiatics 

786 

412 

120 

123 

169  34 

Jews 

240 

228 

HI 

102 

106-36 

Parseea 

73 

15 

6 

4 

41579 

Africans 

39 

9 

2 

3 

Chinese 

378 

•  •  • 

31 

••• 

Mussulmans 

65,812 

28,738 

9,667 

8,842 

200-85 

Hindoos 

1,19,539 

78,901 

21,010 

19,740 

142-48 

Total 


1,98,077     1,15,311  33,268    31,268 


North- Westem  Provinces. 

The  Latitude  of  these  Provinces  is  between  30°  7'  and  23' 
-51'  North,  and  the  Longitude  between  77°  4'  and  84°  40'  East. 
They  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  snowy  range  of  the  Ku- 
niaon,  Himalayas,  Oiidh  and  the  Nepalese  Torai ;  on  the  south 
bv  the  Sauj^or  District  of  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  Native 
States  of  iiuudlekuiid  and  Rewah  ;  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Tonse,  until  its  junction  with  the  Jumna,  thence  the  Jumna  till 
the  28th  degree  of  Latitude;  on  the  south-west  by  the  Native 
States  of  Gwalior,  Dholpore  and  Bhurtpore  ;  and  on  the  east 
and  south-east  by  the  Sarun,  Shahabad,Beharand  Palamow  Dis- 
tricts of  Lower  Bengal.  The  "  non-Regulation"  portions  are 
Kumaon  and  Gurhwal  to  the  extreme  north,  Jhausie  to  the 
south-west,  and  Ajmere,  which  is  separated  from  the  we.steni 
boundary  by  several  intervening  Native  States,  This  last 
Division  from  its  isolated  position,  requires  distinct  demar- 
cation. It  lies  to  the  west,  extending  between  Latitmle 
22°  15',  and  27°  45'  north.  Longitude  71°  45',  and  77'  22' 
east.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie  east  by  the  Rajpoot  States  of 
Kishcngurh  and  Jeypoor,  on  the  north  and  west  by  Jodh- 
pore,  and  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Odeypoor.  The 
A j mure  Division  comprises  Ajmere  proper  and  Mairwarra.  The 
Mairwarra  tract  belongs  in  unequal  portions  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment, to  Meywar  or  Odeypoor,  and  to  Marwar  or  Jodhpor^ 
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North-Western  Provinces. 


Popu' 


Districts. 


Dehra  Doon 
Saharunpore 
Mozuffeniuggur 

Meerut 
BoluDdahuhur 

Allygurh 

Kumaon 

Ourhwal 

BiJQoar 

Moradabad 

Badaon 

Bareillv 

Shahjehanpore 

Terai 

Muttra 

Agra 

Furruckabad 

Mynpoorio 

Etawah 

Etah 

Jaloun 

Jhansie 

LuUutpore 

CawDDore 

Futtehpore 

BaDda 

Allahabad 

Humeerpore 

Jounpore 

Goruckpore 

Bustee 

Azimgurh 

Mirzapore 

Benarea 

Ohazeepore 

A  j  mere 

Railway 

Military 


Total 


Inhabited  Houses. 


a 


O   Q 


1,238 
19,955 

•  •     •  •  • 

21,378 

7,27U 

da,  334 


49,186 


7,631 
2,439 

•  •  •  •  • 

13,492 
33,813 


2,562 

•  •  •     •  • 

9,565 
19,249 

> 

92,400 
8,855 


7,102 

17,788 

1,065 


468 

1 

3,202 


CO      ' 

"-  a 


18,976 
158,882 


276,406 
107,499 
156,425 


180,665 
69,633 
180,186 
21,509 
164,481 
184,765 
261,064 


132,046 


81,401 
67,750 


184,889 
148,996 

292,207 

96,127 

195,514 


239,137 

297,067 
175,128 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

291,103 


o 
H 


20,213 

178,837 

159,260 

297,784 

114,769 

189,759 

86,399 

49,186 

149,967 

250,872 

180,664 

77,264 

182,625 

21,509 

177,973 

218.678 

261,064 

148,916 

134,608 

120,269 

90,966 

76,999 

86,382 

277,289 

157,851 

169,138 

299,309 

113,915 

196,579 

359,656 

239,605 

297,068 

178,330 

116,507 

291,103 

86,117 


6,007,330 


s 


41,380 
295,887 
228,805 
413,351 
262,080 
314,885 
117,218 

75,891 
227,279 
370,862 
297,119 
495,268 
313,867 

36,632 
270,618 
359,266 
314,210 
244,071 
220,668 
218,728 
144,391 
119,957 

78,243 
422,258 
229,617 
242, 159 
476,509 
179,536 
358,131 
624,147 
448,904 
464,149 
345,236 
268,894 
450,046 
146,942 

10,086 

38,961 


10,160,030 


e 

a 

o 


26,256 
250,493 
197,071 
850,397 
244,403 
281,293 
121097 

79,952 
212,005 
336,829 
263,627 
428,701 
272,108 

26,824 
241,253 
309,058 
277,029 
208,225 
187,819 
179,184 
130,850 
111,357 

73,963 
371,846 
216,223 
230,001 
443,124 
165,000 
316,933 
594,921 
429,588 
443,687 
344,196 
266,608 
467,098 

86,426 
2,418 
8,405 


9,194,668 


DetaiU  of  Populatioit. 


PopnUtioD. 

U.aaailic 

CbilJren  under  12  yean. 

1 

tbristisn 

Hi 

s. 

^ 

1=3 

si 

i* 

1 

■"•^■^ 

S 

^ 

1 

1 

Is 

5- 

1 

:s 

£ 

e2 

Vi 

'^ 

u 

S5 

]fl.908 

15.287 

102.831 

110 

701 

120 

179.9M 

J  40. 149 

866,483 

389 

1,126 

110 

ill 

Ul.SGl 

1 15.052 

682,189 

440 

36 

18 

13 

2H330 

201.515 

1,199,593 

608 

317 

328 

529 

)C2  689 

im.3u9 

800,481 

424 

4:) 

90 

23 

lU.THt 

144,596 

92.i..'.33 

498 

6G 

74 

C7 

82,797 

01,678 

385,790 

64 

180 

20 

4 

Sl.»95 

*I,9U4 

248,742 

50 

BO 

8 

HI.713 

109,9J8 

690,975 

367 

17 

17 

120 

209,599 

178,026 

10.95..'}l)6 

445 

3i 

21 

107 

182,656 

Hfi.408 

889,810 

451 

21 

6 

6,'> 

287,750 

252.490 

1,464,199 

60l 

713 

137 

181,039 

918,850 

1,713 

71 

"6 

9S 

16.401 

13,985 

91,802 

126 

3 

1S4.553 

in  998 

800.321 

496 

81 

69 

198,631 

162,806 

1,029.760 

648 

619 

900 

187.369 

137,385 

915,943 

1.694 

51 

90 

27S 

U;,814 

11)0,110 

700,220 

420 

58 

11 

104 

128, a29 

90,128 

626.444 

384 

6^ 

9 

13 

128,559 

92,880 

614,351 

437 

20 

40 

76  950 

.13,081 

405,272 

262 

14 

13 

6S.SS3 

57.61J7 

8,')7  774 

222 

54 

28 

61.533 

44.407 

248,146 

126 

11 

3 

213.908 

180,8.10 

1,188,862 

602 

426 

231 

2)4 

126.639 

109,307 

680,786 

431 

41 

22 

33 

]SI},022 

116,120 

724,372 

239 

46 

4-2 

13 

237,994 

215,556 

1,393,183 

604 

393 

035 

741 

94.6^:2 

81.783 

520.941 

228 

H 

30 

197.716 

143.647 

1,015.427 

653 

31 

23 

17 

<i7,113 

3:t7.635 

:,  98.3,31 6 

446 

53 

26 

1S3 

315.095 

262, 1 10 

l.4.W,G97 

&-.l> 

14 

238.331 

189,686 

13,85,872 

545 

20 

33 

187.5*> 

167,440 

1.054,413 

307 

117 

ISS 

143,854 

115,021 

793,377 

797 

zaa 

050 

413 

2.'il.S76 

173.683 

l,3.1-2.403 

5sn 

137 

169 

210 

l-'i.64o 

70,360 

426.208 

160 

558 

49 

1,123 

817 

14,444 

685 

128 

5,086 

3,StJ5 

56,317 

14,371 

284 

«.018,78« 

4,713,414 

30,036.898 

16,600 

21,823 

3,063 

4,702 
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Popu- 


1 

1 
1 
1 

Classification  of  population. 

Districts. 

to 

ad 
B 

*3 

3 

c 

to 

• 
OB 

. 

09 

s 

o 

B 

CP 

M 

o 

-3 

s 

o 

a 

eS 

3 

^ 

c 

^ 

tt 

< 

Dehra  Doon 

91.073 

10.823 

24 

•  •        •  •  ■ 

Saharunporo 

r)S.">,76l 

273,098 

C.257 

•  •     -• 

Mozuirurmigijur 

4b_M5<) 

190,318 

•  •  • 

9.354 

Meorut 

88l),8i>7 

291.194 

•  •  • 

17,338 

iWiliiiMlHhuhur 

65*).  98-2 

149.343 



•  ••    • 

Allyiiurh 

829. -295 

93,  .557 

2,479 

.  ... 

ivuin.'ioii 

.02, 39-2 

128,986 

•  •  • 

9 

204,1901 

(iiirhwal 

247,903 

733 

12 

•  ••  ••• 

Itijuotir 

4t>8,5ot> 

222,255 

•  •  • 

«••  •• 

Morudabad  .. 

733.034 

302.100 

... 

•  •  .  •  • 

« •  ■    * 

Budaon 

77*2.308 

117,301 

- 

•  •  •    • 

Hareilly 

1,157.347 

300,002 

•  •    •  • » 

■  •  • 

sbabjehaDpero 

797,910 

120.759 

G 

•  •  •    « • 

ierai 

57,918 

83,881 

Muttra 

7-29,804 

60,802 

•  a  * 

3^665 

Ajira 

927.028 

99.740 

•  •  • 

...    • 

Farruckabad 

809.10*2 

105.500 

852 



Mynpoorie  ... 

602.597 

37.450 

\ 

ICtawali 

589.22t» 

37,150 

•  •  * 

•  -     •  •  • 

1 

Ktah 

55S,L'«0 

60,091 

■  •  • 

\ 

JhIoiui 

305.590 

89.049 

•  ■  • 

Jliaiisie 

3  J  3, 700 

13.916 

10 

..-  •  -    • 

Lullutpore  ... 

220.037 

5,073 

•  ■  ■ 

11,278 

11,14-^ 

Cawnpore   ... 

1.114.870 

73.121 

•  •  • 

Futtehpore... 

60^,870 

71.811 

•  •  . 

•  •  • 



Banda 

0(>9.701 

4.3.110 

•  •  - 

17 

11,38:? 

Allahabad  ... 

1,17>,929 

183.3.35 

•  •  • 

405 

28,6:it 

Humeerpore 

4S8.101 

32.739 

Jouuj)<)re     ... 

927.945 

87.408 

... 



(J  muck  pore 

1.792. 4  S9 

191.040 

14 

•  •  ■     , 

•  • " 

Bu«te6 

1.232.114 

1        223.509 

1 

•  •  •     .  , 

Azimgurh  ... 

1,204.042 

1        181,175 

'  •  '  .  • 

•Mirzaporo   ... 

927.798 

,          68.;i30 

•••... 

57,808 

Benares 

721.084 

1          70.098 

l98 

Ohazeepore 

1.2U4.9.S9 

1        120.978 

•  ■  •    • 

Ajinere 

347.742 

1         54.058 

60 

23,795 

•  •  •  •  • 

JJaihvay 

10.700 

2,925 

•  • 

•  "  • .  . 

•  •     •  •  • 

Military 

30, 154 

11,508 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  •  " 

Total 

4 

25,484,370 

4,183,057 

120 

75,029 

313,215 

I 
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ation. 


Occiipatiou. 


km 

o 

u 

< 


49.583 

470,9^4 

280.849 

5-21,890 

895.047 

398.908 

300,707 

*J02,591 

270,080 

GOO,  505 

6:iU.528 

995,080 

605,320 

50,507 

438,672 

509,541 

539,869 

440,310 

394,015 

372,137 

217,750 

167,253 

145.813 

717,813 

354,015 

-*I2,390 

773,343 

303,027 

633,351 

1,555.478 

1.125,881 

001,049 

580,234 

370,414 

708,790 

223,594 

4 


n,9l  5,976 


to 

09 


U 

< 

d 

o 


53.248 
395,529 
401,340 
677,703 
4U4.834 
520.030 
25,023 
40,151 
414,895 
434.801 
259,282 
469,113 
253,524 

361,649 
460,219 
370,074 
253,904 
232.4-'9 
242,214 
187.522 
190,521 
102,333 
471,049 
320,771 
311,970 
619,840 
217.914 
382,076; 
428,338 
3-29, 8  lO' 
484,823, 
474,179 
422,803 
623.613 
202,774 
14,440 
56,317 


Prevailing  Languages. 


12,170,922 


Paharce  and  Oordoo 
OorJoo 

Ditto 
Oordoo 

Oordoo  and  Hindeo 
N  agree  and  Oordoo 
Oordoo  and  Paharee 
LNagrte 
Oordoo 

Oonloo  and  Pereian 
Hindee 
Oordoo 

Oordoo  and  Ilindee 
Ditto  ditto 

N  agree  and  Oordoo 
Hindoostanee  and  Hindee 
Oordoo 
Hindee  and  Oordoo 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Hindee 
Hindee  and  Oordoo 

Ditto  ditto 

Hindee 

Ditto 
Oordoo  and  Hindee 
Ditto  ditto 
Hindee  and  Oordoo 
Hindee 

Oordoo  and  Hindee 
Hindee  and  Oordoo 
Hindee 

Hindee  and  Oordoo 
Hindee 
Mixed  Hindee... 


c5 

CO 

E  P 


o  ♦* 
to 

.2  S 
S  5 


Emgn. 

Iingn. 

805 

7,261 

10^438 

•  • 

124 

•  •  •  ■  •  • 

•  •  • 

2,'9S8 

2,590 

•  •     •  •  • 

7,*i29 

605 

1,000 

•  •  • 

16,890 
45 

3,225 

•  •  •     • 

■'279 

•  •  •  •  »  • 

3,958 

104 

1  •  •  •  • 

1,574 
1.585 

•  •  •     • 

•  •     •  •  • 

43,802 

22,918 
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The  first   attempt  to  take  an  accurate  census  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  was   made  on  the  night  of  31st  December 
1852.     It  was  then  intended  to  take  a  decennial  census,  but  ow- 
ing  to    the  Mutiny  and  Famine,  the  next  enumeration  was  not 
made  till  the  night  of  10th  January  1865.     The  village  accoun- 
tants   form   an  admirable  agenc}'  for  collecting  information,  be- 
ing  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  the  residents  of  the 
several  villages,  and  accustomed  to  enquiries  of  a  similar  nature. 
The   villages   themselves  are   compact.     The  facilities  for  enu- 
meration   are   still  further  increased   by  the  numbers  living  in 
one  enclosure.     The  small  size  of  an  Indian  village,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  would  be  surprising  to  those 
accustomed  only  to  the  more  comfortable  residences  of  the  Eng- 
lish peasantry.    Even  in  the  towns,  though  the  facilities  are  less 
than   in    the   country,  the  heads  of  wards  (Meer  Mohulladars), 
from   their   position   and   intimate  knowledge  of  their  fellow- 
wardsmen,  make   expert  and  useful  enumerators.     The  mode 
adopted   in  1865  was  as  follows:  I. — A  preliminary  enumeration 
of  the  people  was  first  made  by  the  tellers,  one  of  whom  was  al- 
lotted to  an    average   of  a  hundred  houses.     The  returns  thus 
formed  were  then  carefully  tested  on  the  spot  by  supervisoi^, 
each   supervisor  having  under  him  from  ten  to  twenty  tellers, 
and  all  ascertained  errors  were  corrected.   The  returns  were  then 
subjected  to  a  second  check  by  the  Government  officials.     II. — 
All   errors  having  in  this  way  been  eliminated  as  far  as  possible, 
the  returns  thus  checked  were  redistributed  to  the  enumerators, 
and  on  the  night  fixed  for  the  census,  each  teller  carefully  com- 
pared the  entries  in  his  return  with  the  actual  facts  to  be  recor- 
ded.    The   returns    were  then  finally  collated  and  compared  in 
the  offices,   first,  of  the  Sub-Collector  (the  Tehseeldar),  and  af- 
terwards of  the   Collector,  by  whom  they  were  furnished  to  the 
Board ;  and   they  form  the  ground-work  of  the  tables  publish- 
ed.    The   preliminary  enumeration  was  completed  in  the  early 
months   of  the  cold  weather  of  1864,  and  was  then  subjected  to 
a  double  test — first  by  the  supervisors,  and  second  by  the  county 
officials.     This   scrutiny   was  accomplished   by   the  end  of  tlie 
year;   and  the  returns  then  revised  were  again  checked  by,  and 
altered  so  as  to  correspond  with,  the  actual  facts  existing  on  the 
night  of  the   10th  January,  1865.     Mr.  W.  Chichele  Plowden, 
Secretary   to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  analyses  the  details  in  Lis 
valuable  Report  of  1867. 

The  density  and  increase  of  population   since  1853  is  seen 
in  the  following  table  ; — 
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res  U  now,  as  it  was  also  in  1853,  the  most  thickly  peopled 
cL  The  density  stands  at  797 — or,  including  the  Military 
EUilway,  803— per  square  mile,  against  85(i  in  1853.  The 
tliiiily  populated  districts  are  in  the  Kumaon  division, 
J  tlie  density  averages  68  to  the  mile.  Large  tracts  of 
wa!  are  thickly  populated.  Where  the  situatiou  is  favour- 
tlie  cultivation  ma^  often  be  found  stretching  high  up  the 
terrace  after  terrace.  Of  the  plain  districts,  leaving 
Turrai   out   of  consideration,   Lullutpore,   ia  the  Jhansie 
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division,  is  the  most  sparsely  peopled,  the  average  to  the  square 
mile  being  oul}^  127  persons.  Ajmere,  with  its  population  of  160 
to  tbe  mile,  comes  next,  and  in  density  approaches  very  near 
to  Switzerland,  Avhich  it  slightly  exceeds.  Of  the  remaining 
districts,  twenty-nine  in  number,  five  have  an  average  density  of 
between  200  and  300  persons  to  the  mile ;  three  between  300 
and  400  ;  eleven  between  400  and  500  ;  seven  between  500  and 
600  ;  two  between  600  and  700 ;  and  one  close  upon  800,  viz.,  797, 
the  most  thickly  peopled  of  all.  The  extremes  of  density  in  the 
subdivisions  into  which  the  districts  of  the  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces are  divided,  vary  from  6,773  to  the  square  mile  in  the 
Dqhat  Amanut  of  Benares,  which  contains  the  city  of  that  name, 
to  37  to  the  square  mile  in  Agoree,  Robertsgunge,  in  the  Alirza- 
pore  district. 

Looking  at  the  people  according  to  creed  we  find  that  of  the 
30  millions  nearly  26  millions  are  Hindoos  and  4^  Mussulmans. 
The  latter  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  idol-worshippers, 
whom  during  their  political  ascendancy  they  not  unfrequeutly 
subjected  to  compulsory  conversion.  They  form  less  than  a 
seventh  of  the  whole  population,  there  being  only  100  Mahome- 
dans  to  every  609  Hindoos.  The  Divisions  in  w^hich  they  are 
most  numerous,  are  those  of  Meerut  and  Rohilkund,  where  they 
comprise  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  population;  more  than  half  of 
the  entire  number  of  the  Mahomedans  in  these  provinces — viz., 
2,197,202  out  of  4,243,207 — reside  in  those  northern  districts. 
There  are  fewest  in  Jhansie,  where  they  dwindle  down  to  less 
than  an  eighteenth  of  the  population.  The  tables  show  the  large 
proportion  non-agricultural  Mahomedans  bear  to  agricultural, 
compared  with  the  same  classes  in  the  Hindoo  population.  The 
details  are : — 

Christian,  Mali  oviedan. 

Not  classified  2,207,576 


European 

Mixed 

Native 


21,831  Sheikhs 
3,968  Pat hiuis 
4,702  Syuds 
Moguls 


30,501 


Buddhist  and  Jain 

Par  see 

Sikh 

Other  religious  sects  195,977 


Brahmins 
Kshatrvas 
75,629,  Vaisvas 
120  Soodras 
1,425 


1,140,208 

515,426 

170,248 

41,748 

4,105,  206 
Hindoo. 

3,451,692 

2,827,768 

1,091,250 

18,304,309 


25,671,819 
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►engines  are  returned  as  313,215,  and  seem  to  be  mixed 
the  other  sects. 

ed  at  as  to  age  the  returns  of  an  Asiatic  popula- 
11  never  be  reliable.  Of  30,039,854  people  exclusive 
Army  and  Railway  services,  19,337,080  were  above 
years  of  age,  and  10,702,774  below  that  period  of  life. 
imber  of  children  under  twelve  in  India  is  uniform- 
ler  than  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  if  the  experience  ob- 
in  European  enumerations  may  be  relied  on  as  indicat- 
proportions  which  should  obtain  in  other  countries.  The 
is  persistently  the  same  if  the  number  of  children  are 
at  without  reference  to  sex ;  and  in  the  tables  where  the 
ire  distinguished  there  are  only  a  very  few  exceptions  to 
Form  excess.  The  returns,  in  this  respect,  are  inaccurate 
bo  the  notorious  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  people 
ves  on  this  subject. 

proportion  of  the  sexes  is  equally  opposed  to  European 
ace,  but  the  results  seem  to  be  at  once  accurate  and  in- 
e.  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  number  of  females 
xcess  of  the  males,  except  in  Italy  and  Belgium  where 
e  nearly  equal.  In  the  North- Western  Provinces  the 
of  females  is  astonishingly  below  that  of  males.  Thus 
:e  females  to  every  100  males  in  : — 

North      Western     Provinces, 

total,  ...     86  9-1: 

Hindoos,  total,  ...     86  09 

A gricultui-al  Hindoos,  ...  84  83 
Non-agricultural  do.,  ...  87  99 
Mahomedaus,  total,  ...     89  44 

Agi'icultural  Maho- 

luedans,  ,..     88*36 

Non-agricultural,  do.,  ...  90*  H 
ference  is  traceable  primarily  to  climate  and  is  supported 
Biological  facts.  In  northern  climates  there  is  an  excess 
lies,  in  more  temperate  regions  the  proportion  is  equal, 
m  countries  there  is  an  excess  of  males.  Researches 
loreover,  that  male  conceptions  are  greatest,  in  Europe,  in 
test  months.  Almost  equally  important  as  a  cause  is  the 
age  of  the  parents.  In  England,  where  nearly  105  fe- 
Eure  born  to  100  males,  the  census  of  1861  shows  that  the 
1  is  on  an  average  only  2^  years  older  than  the  wife.  In 
where  about  101  females  are  born  to  100  males,  men 
later  than  in  England,  while  women  marry  as  early  as  in 
d.  In  India  the  husband  is  on  an  average  more  than  six 
Q  years  older  than  the  wife.     A  third  cause  is  to  be  found 

f.,  Pa»t  I.  F 


2D, 

...  10593 

3rlands, 

...  10504 

md, 

...  104-74 

ay. 

...  104  16 

ia, 

...  101-98 

> 

...  101-85 

^y 

...  10094 

...  9984 

ura, 

...  99-40 
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in  social  customs.  The  intense  desire  of  all  the  natives  of  India, 
on  religious  grounds,  is  for  a  son.  The  boy  is  reared  with  a  care 
not  shown  to  the  girl.  The  girl  is  exposed  to  chances  produc- 
tive of  greater  female  mortality,  being  married  the  moment  she 
attains  the  age  of  puberty,  bearing  children  at  11  and  12,  sub* 
ject  to  a  sedentary  and  listless  life  in  the  zenana  or  one  of  hard- 
ship in  the  fields,  and  treated  oppressively  as  a  widow.  Then 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  existence  of  infanti- 
cide, and  the  fact  that  the  woman  suffers  more  from  such  visita- 
tions as  famine  and  carrying  away  in  war  than  the  man  in  Asia, 
though  such  cases  tell  less  under  English  rule  than  is  generally 
imagined  by  writers  on  this  subject.  And  this  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  supported  by  the  consideration  that  among  the  Mus- 
sulmans, who  marry  wives  nearer  their  own  age  than  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Hindoos,  the  proportion  of  female  births  is  greater. 

The  occwpcitions  of  the  people  are  divided  according  to  the 
system  followed  by  Dr.  Farr  in  the  English  Census  of  1861. 
In  the  first  or  "  professional"  class,  93,904  are  GovemmeDt 
servants,  20,454  are  soldiers  and  313,888  belong  to  the  learned 
professions.  Of  the  last  176,701  are  priests,  40,344  pundits, 
11,828  doctors  or  bleeders,  18,497  druggists,  5,312  schoolmas- 
ters, 509  actors,  1,970  conjurors,  140  picture  painters,  17,458 
surgeons,  1,320  players  on  drums  and  other  instruments,  8,065 
dancing  girls,  334  dancing  boys,  165  rope  dancers,  6,472  bards 
and  3,733  acrobats.  In  the  second  class,  "  domestic,"  are 
2,345,009,  of  whom  1,413,987  are  servants,  154,622  water-car- 
riers, 343  893  barbers,  207,568  washermen,  206,413  sweepers 
and  16,405  inn-keepera  In  the  third  class,  "  commercial,"  we 
have  1,493,065  of  whom  954,732  buy  and  sell  and  437,333  are 
carriers.  The  4th  class,  "agricultural,"  contains  the  great  ma- 
jority of  17,656,006  of  whom  138,559  are  engaged  about  ani- 
mals, nie  '*  industrial"  class  embraces  3,868,822  of  whom  a 
million  and  a  half  have  to  do  with  textile  fabrics  and  dress — 
weavers  chiefly,  about  a  million  with  food  and  drink,  and  about 
the  third  of  a  million  with  the  arts  and  mechanics ;  no  less  than 
733,038  deal  in  metals,  374,826  in  vegetable  substances  and 
49,876  in  animal  substances.  Only  787  booksellers  are  returned, 
but  pedlars  are  the  great  distributors  of  idle  and  obscene  litera- 
ture. So  many  as  135,515  gold  and  silversmiths  go  far  to  ac- 
count for  the  disappearance  of  the  silver  we  import.  The  6th 
and  last  class,  "indefinite  and  non-productive,"  is  4,369,049, 
strong  including  labourers,  3,824,956,  persons  of  rank  and  pro- 
l>erty,  4,080,  and  persons  supported  by  the  community,  540,013. 
The  last  half  million  is  as  follows  ; — 


Occupations  of  the  People. 
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Beggars 

•  •  • 

479,015 

Makera  of  Caste  Marks 

51 

ri-ostitutes 

••• 

26,806 

Wrestlers 

«•  1 

2 

Ennucbs 

•  •• 

2,251 

Charmers 

•  •  • 

4 

Pimps 

•  •  • 

321 

Sturdy  Beggars 

•  •  • 

35 

Mourners 

••• 

2i) 

Professional  TJiievea 

•  •  • 

23 

Alms- takers 

•  •  • 

HI 

Informer 

•  •  • 

I 

Pedigree-  makers 

•  •• 

28 

Hangmen 

•  •  • 

133 

Flatterers  for  gain 

••• 

226 

Fortune  tellers 

•  •  • 

3 

Vagabond 

•  •  • 

1 

Jesters 

•  •  • 

851 

Hor8e-|>ainter 

•  •• 

16 

Astrologei-s 

•  •• 

1,123 

Bud  mashes 

•  •  • 

974 

Mimics 

•  •  • 

259 

Grave-diggei-s 

••• 

97 

Divers 

•  €• 

143 

Ear-piercei-s 

••• 

18 

Miscellaneous 

•  •  • 

22,534 

These  are  the  occupations  as  returned  by  the  people  themselves. 
On  the  whole  two-thirds  of  the  population,  or  17,517,442  pro- 
prietors or  tillers  of  the  land  and  3,824,950  labourers,  are  agri- 
cultural. Only  an  eighth,  or  3,868,822,  follow  industrial  pur- 
suits. A  thirteenth  or  2,345,309  are  "  domestic"  and  but 
1,392,065  "  commercial." 

The  cost  incurred  in  taking  the  census  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  report  and  returns,  exclusive  of  the  charge  for  printing 
the  report,  was  £1,854-2-3.  Of  this,  £876-18-9  was  incurred 
in  the  preparation  of  printed  returns,  £684-15  was  the  cost 
incurred  by  district  officers  in  taking  the  census  and  preparing 
their  returns;  and  £292-8- G  was  expended  in  the  compilation 
of  the  statements.  The  cost  of  the  last  English  census  was 
XI  3^,885. 

The  Puiyah. 

The  Punjab  contains  32  districts  in  10  divisions.  The  feuda- 
tory states  are  estimated  to  contain  five  millions  of  people  and 
an  area  of  197,339  square  miles.  We  have  here  to  do  only  with 
the  non-feudatory  portion  of  which  a  census  was  taken  in 
January  1855  and  again  in  January  1868.  On  the  latter 
occasion  the  divisions  of  Delhi  and  Hissar  had  been  added 
to  the  Punjab,  after  the  Mutiny,  from  the  North-Westeru 
Provinces.  The  32  districts  have  a  population  of  17,611,498 
covering  an  area  of  101,829  square  miles,  or  173  to  the 
mile.  Of  the  people  9,403,810  are  agriculturists  and  8,190,127 
are  not  directly  connected  with  the  land.  Leaving  out  Delhi 
and  Hissar  it  may  be  said  roughly  that  the  population  has 
increased,  in  thirteen  years,  nearly  two  millions,  and  in  den- 
sity 27  to  the  mile.  The  density  of  population  is  very  sliglit- 
ly  less  than  that  of  France.     It  is  higher  than  the  average 
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of  all  non-feudatory  India,  which  is  159,  and  falls  below  that 
of  the  North- West,  Bengal  and  Madras  alone.  In  the  divi- 
sion of  Jullundhur,  with  its  good  rainfall,  there  are  596  to 
the  mile,  omitting  hilly  Kangra.  In  the  well- watered  division 
of  Umritsur  the  proportion  stands  at  513,  in  TJmballa  at  412, 
in  Delhi  at  342  and  in  Lahore  at  210.  In  the  Derajat  frontier 
it  falls  to  77  and  in  desert  Mooltan  to  73.  The  country  be- 
tween the  Beas  and  the  Siitlej,  the  home  of  the  Sikhs,  is  thus 
the  most  populous.  The  rate  of  population  follows  the  rainfall, 
and  the  number  of  mouths  waits  on  the  facilities  for  cultivation, 
which  react  on  each  other.  There  are  65  millions  of  acres  in 
the  Punjab.  Of  these  6J  are  assigned  to  Jagheerdars  and  58j 
remain  to  Government  or  are  Khalsa.  Then  there  are  the 
grazing  and  fuel  grounds  known  as  Rukhs.  Leaving  out  waste 
the  cultivated  and  culturable  area  is  reduced  to  38|  millions  of 
acres  thus  divided  : — 

Cultivated  J5rAafoa,  ...  ...  18,022,859 

Culturable      „  ...  ...  12,852,821 

Cultivated /ogfAecr,  ...  ...  2,909,058 

Culturable       „  ...  ...  1,504,498 

Cultivated  iiaifcA,  ...  ...  71,376 

Culturable      „  ...  ...  3,326,822 


Total,  ...  38,687,434 

There  are  thus  2  acres  for  each  head  of  the  population  and 
nearly   4   acres   for  each  agriculturist.     The  census,  however, 
shows  that  only  21  millions  of  acres  have  been  cultivated  out  of 
38|.     The  average  rate  of  rent  on  cultivation  falls  at  just  two 
shillings  an  acre,  and  on  the  total  area  at  teupence. 

In  the  divisions  with  a  high  population  and  a  good  rainfalU 
we  find  the  percentage  of  cultivation  high.  It  is  79f  in  Jul-  - 
lundhur  and  70|  in  Umritsur.  All  districts  with  a  population^ 
above  450  per  mile  have  from  ^^  to  80  per  cent,  of  cultivation,  - 
and  only  from  4  to  15  per  cent,  of  culturable  land  remaining 
xmcultivated.  In  districts  like  Loodiana  the  increase  of  culti — 
vation  is  proved  to  be  greater  than  the  increase  of  populatioUi^ 
a  most  gratifying  fact.  This  is  true  generally.  While  the  po — 
pulation  per  mile  has  increased  about  11 J  per  cent  the  percent — 
age  of  cultivation  to  total  area  has  increased  from  24'40  to  32'11,.«i 
or  about  31*60  per  cent.  There  is  no  reason,  when  we  considei — 
its  fine  river  system,  why  the  Punjab  should  not  be  gradually^ 
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raised  to  the  present  level  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  or 
from  a  cultivated  area  of  3211  per  cent  and  173  inhabitants  to 
the  mile,  to  a  cultivated  area  of  51*26  per  cent  and  361  to  the 
mile.  The  growing  prosperity  of  the  Punjab  is  further  seen 
in  the  increased  number  of  towns  and  villages,  and  the  growing 
population  of  towns.  The  number  of  the  former  has  risen  from 
28,879  to  35,740,  an  addition  of  2,061  if  we  leave  out  Delhi  and 
Hissar  in  the  comparison.  Of  these  Umritsur  and  Ferozepore, 
the  two  Sikh  centres,  have  gained  108  and  226  respectively. 
There  are  150  towns  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  In  1853 
there  were  2,124  villages  with  a  population  of  from  1,000  to 
5,000.  There  are  now,  excluding  Delhi  and  Hissar,  2,694  or 
570  more.  Similarly  the  towns  with  from  6,000  to  10,000  in- 
habitants have  increased  from  77  to  81.  The  towns  with  from 
10,000  to  50,000,  have  increased  from  31  to  34,  and  those  with 
upwards  of  50,000  from  3  to  5.  The  following  shows  the  pro- 
gress : — 

1855.  1868. 


Delhi,... 

•  1  ■  ■ 

155,417 

Umristur, 

...       122,184 

135,813 

Lahore  and  suburbs. 

94,143 

98,924 

Peshawur, 

53,295 

58,555 

Mooltan  and  suburbs. 

40,140 

56,826 

*  Umballa, 

2J,962 

26  622 

*  JuUundhur, 

28.422 

33.673 

*  Loodiana, 

47,191 

39,983 

*  Ferozepore, 

12,032 

20,592 

*  Sealkote, 

19,249 

26,327 

£uttala. 

26,308 

28,725 

Dera   Ismail  Khan, 

21,097 

24,906 

Dera  Ohazee  Khan, 

15,899 

20,123 

Qoojran  walla, 

17.650 

19,381 

Hawul  Pindee, 

15,813 

19,228 

Pind  Dadun  Khan, 

13,588 

7,159 

(*  Exdusive  of  Cantonments. ) 

t^elhi  has  now  supplanted  Unoristur  as  the  most  populous  city. 
l^he  number  of  inhabitants  of  towns  of  5,000  and  upwards  was 
"dearly  two  millions  or  1,972,656,  that  is  1,119  in  every  10,000 
^f  the  population.  The  proportion  in  the  North-Western  Pro- 
duces is  1,140.  In  France  it  is  1,792,  and  in  England  we  have 
^He  other  and  baneful  extreme  of  5,462.  It  will  be  long  till  In- 
^a  ceases  to  be  a  land  of  villages.     Another  test  of  prosperity 
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is  the  increase  of  houses,  which  has  been  nearly  20  per  c 
omitting  Delhi  and  Hissar.  The  population  Hve  in  4,124, 
houses  or  4.27  persons  to  a  house  and  7*62  to  an  enclos 
Classified  according  to  creed  the  people  stand  thus  : — 


Christians. 

p 

'er  ceil 

European... 

17,574 

Eurasian  ... 

3,379 

Asiatic 

2,601 

23,554 

Mahomedans 

9.337,685 

53  0 

Hindoos 

...    6,112,087 

347 

Sikhs 

...    1,144,390 

6-5 

Budhists  and  Jains 

36,190 

7,292,667 

Other  Creeds 

•  •  •                                 •  •  • 

959,292 

5- 

The  Europeans  include  the  Army.     This  accounts  for  the 
that  there  are  only  3,864  females  to  13,710  males.  Of  Eurasi 
there  are  1,652  females  to  1,727  males. 

The  MahoTnedans  are  thus  classified  : — 


Miscellaneous 

••• 

5,070,231 

Rajpoots. — 

Studs    ... 

••• 

212,540 

Bhattees 

... 

156, 

MOGUULS 

... 

99,026 

Chiba 

•  •  . 

9. 

Patans. — 

Junguaa 

•  •• 

21, 

Yusafzai 

••• 

98,727 

Tew  anas 

•  •• 

1, 

Kbatak 

... 

72,723 

Sit'gals 

... 

47. 

Mohmuiid 

«.. 

29,159 

Ghebas 

•  •  • 

9. 

Bungush 

••• 

31,774 

Ivangbars 

... 

121. 

Khulil 

••• 

18,363 

Miscellaneous 

•  ■  . 

342 

Daoodzai 

••• 

16,843 

Mahotiiedzai 

... 

26,537 

Jats 

•  •  • 

1,309 

Kamulzai 

••  • 

845 

Ghakkars 

... 

27 

Suddozal 

... 

5,443 

Dhunds... 

•  •  • 

26 

Wuzeeree 

•  a. 

12,350 

Satis 

•  •• 

11 

Lohanee 

... 

69,971 

Kharals 

•  •  • 

28 

Miscellaneous 

•  •• 

327,165 

K URALS  .., 

•  .  • 

17 

Belooch. — 

Kathias 

... 

2 

Leghari 

... 

15,809 

WUTTUS 

•  .  • 

18 

Bozdar 

•  •  • 

1,642 

Meos 

•  •  . 

130 

Mazari 

•  •• 

5,88r) 

MiNAS     ... 

... 

Lund  ... 

»  .  • 

7,887 

GUGARS  ... 

•  .  . 

424. 

Kosa    .. 

... 

14,665 

Parachas 

... 

12. 

Cushuk 

•  •• 

4,449 

Khogas  .. 

.  •  • 

54 

K  lift  Mini 

t  •  • 

4,958 

Kashmeereks 

'  .  • 

230 

Midcelhiueous 

... 

17'J;747 

J/imho  Castes — ASikhs. 
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rhe  Hhidoos  and  SiJchs  are  thus  classified  : — 


Miscellaneous 

••• 

2,438,122 

Labanahs 

Brahmins 

« •  • 

800,547 

J  ATS 

Khuitrees 

••• 

384,829 

Taoahs 

Rajpoots. 

GUJARS  ... 

Hill  ... 

•  •• 

213,163 

Aheers... 

Plain... 

••  t 

121,129 

Kambohs 

Puny  AS ... 

• .  • 

267,953 

KULALS... 

A  BOB  AS... 

••• 

477,269 

Kaneyts 

fiHATIAS 

•  •  • 

26,543 

Ghiraths 

Kataths 

•  •• 

14,273 

Changs... 

SUDHS     ... 

... 

17,799 

The  other  creeds 

are  as  follows  : 

— 

BUDHISTS  AND  JaINS. — 

Parsees... 

Bhotis 

•  •  • 

278 

Sansees  ... 

Bhabahs 

•  •  • 

14,091 

Bay  lias 

Miscellaneous 

•  •• 

21,821 

Harnees 

•  •• 


47,690 

1,876,091 

9.212 

112,319 

112,488 

57,181 

26,405 

86,269 

115,257 

50,795 


414 

40,869 

19,141 

3,179 

The  Chumars,  who  are  included  in  Hindoos  and  Sikhs,  num- 
bered 634,406.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  Punjab  are  connected  with  agriculture.  Taking  the 
males  only  we  have  the  following  return  : — 


Piwprietort... 

Sikhs. 

Hindoos. 

Mahotne- 
dans. 

Others. 

Total. 

371,439 
83,S10 

1,088,748 
602.036 

1,699,707 
1,033,297 

4.668    3,164,467 
46,854    1,765,397 

454,649 

1,690,779 

2,733,004 

61,422.   4,929,864 

•^  the  old  masters  of  the  country,  the  Sikhs  assert  their  claim 
^proprietorship  to  an  extent  unknown  among  the  other  classes. 
Iney  abstain  also  from  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits,  living 
^her  on  the  land,  or  as  soldiers,  or  policemen  or  priests. 
^^^  number  of  proprietors  is  nearly  double  that  of  tenants, 
*  proportion  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  proved  in  six  of 
^e  districts  recently  settled. 

The  rest  of  the  population,  numbering  7,927,918  persons, 
'oUow  124  occupations.  The  following  are  the  principal  or 
niost  curious  occupations.  Except  where  mentioned  the  figures 
wenote  males  only  ; — 
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Fro/etsionai 

I 

Masons, 

PunditB,     ... 

••• 

12,009 

Booksellers, 

Medical,     ... 

••. 

7,091 

Bookbinders, 

Midwives,  ,,, 

« •  • 

13,624 

Calico-printers, 

(3,229  '< Males"  are  entered 

I 

Weavers,    . . . 

here.) 

Dyei-s, 

Schoolmasters, 

... 

22,847 

Embi-oiderers, 

Musicians. 

Workers  in  wool, 

Males,     ... 

•  a. 

48,613 

ivory, 

Females,  ... 

•  •  • 

42,946 

Tailors, 

Jugglers,     ... 

.  •  . 

13,681 

Shoemakers, 

Dancing  girls, 

•  •  • 

14,194 

Grain  dealera, 

Bards, 

•  •• 

2,895 

Bakera, 

Domestic. 

Confectioners, 

Innkeepers, 

a  •. 

14,408 

Wine-sellers, 

Water-carriers, 

••• 

128,015 

P&n        „ 

Barbers, 

..a 

115,542 

Drug      »i 

Sweepera 

Tobacco,, 

Males,     ••• 

•  •  f 

272,523 

Grocers, 

Females,... 

•  •  • 

230,219 

Milkmen,    ... 

Commercial, 

Butchers,    ••• 

Merchants, 

•  •  • 

37,215 

Tanners,      ..• 

Shopkeepers, 

.•a 

280,285 

Oil-makers, 

Money- dealers. 

•  «  « 

53,263 

Paper   „ 

Brokers, 

•  a  a 

9,135 

Lac-workers, 

Industrial. 

Blacksmiths, 

Painters,     ... 

•  •• 

3,347 

GU)ldsmiths, 

Jewellers,    ••• 

•  •  • 

777 

Salt  merchants. 

Perfumers,  ••• 

•  .  • 

1,998 

Tiabourers,  ... 

Watchmakers, 

•  •  • 

536 

Independent, 

Saddlers,     •«. 

•  •t 

13,602 

Beggars,      ... 

Printers,     ••• 

a*  • 

313 

Prostitutes, 

Carpenters,... 

•  a. 

133,904 

•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •a 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •. 


22,651 

545 

439 

15,980 

493,517 

36,470 

8,708 

22,604 

879 

27,318 

159,660 

140,206 

17,084 

17,807 

2,153 

783 

1,744 

3,487 

2,767 

11,899 

19,805 

136,449 

23,943 

1,604 

3,695 

84,879 

63,651 

7,548 

333,004 

3441 

243,301 

4,790 


Besides  those  in  the  army  and  police  67,130  males  are  Govern- 
ment employes,  50,668  are  village  watchmen  and  139,237  are  vil- 
lage officers.  No  fewer  than  107,468  females  and  125,408  males 
are  entered  as  priests  ;  many  of  the  females  are  probably  tho 
children  of  priests.  Out  of  Vj\  millions  only  989,901  are  engaged 
in  professional  and  989,904  in  commercial  pursuits,  while  less  thaa 
a  fourth,  or  3,919,816,  follow  an  industrial  occupation.  Not  only 
so  but  little  more  than  the  third  of  a  million  can  read  and  write, 
the  number  being  372,903  males  and  only  9,962  females.  The 
proportion  of  blind  persons  per  thousand  was  5*7  or  101,442 
which  is  high.  The  number  of  deaf  was  17,436,  of  dumb 
11,608,  of  lepers  10,989  and  of  insane  6,656. 

As  to  age  the  number  of  children  in  the  Punjab  (under  12,)  is* 
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found  to  be  35,477  in  100,000,  which  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  rate 
in  England,  and  much  higher  than  the  average  for  Europe.     The 
number  of  children  recorded  in  the  Census  is  6,248,085.  Accord- 
ing   to    the  European   average   the   number   should    be    only 
5,832,752,  or  415,333  less  than  is  the  case.     The  diflference  will 
increase  or  diminish  according  as  the  age  of  12  in  India  is  or  is 
not   a   fair  equivalent  to  15  in  Europe.     At  all  events  there  are 
more  children,  in  proportion,  under  12  in  India,  than  there  are 
imder  15  in  Europe.     But  the  returns  of  age  from  a  population 
only  22  in   1000  of  whom  can  read  and  write  are  not  reliable. 
As   to   sex   except   in   Delhi,   where   the   Mutiny   thinned  the 
males,   the  females  are  everywhere  fewer  in  number  than  the 
malea     For  every  100 males  there  are  only  8355 females.     The 
proportion  is  highest  among  the  Mahomedans,  or  85*99,  and  low- 
est   among  the    Sikhs  or  75*74.     These  facts  confirm  the  results 
in  the  North-Westem,  Central  and  Berar  Provinces.     The  ave- 
rage  proportion   in  the  North- Western  Provinces  is  higher,  or 
B6*49,   falling  to  84*83  among  the  agricultural  Hindoos  and  ris- 
ing to   90*16   among  the  non-agricultural  Mahomedans.    In  the 
Central  Provinces,  where  the  population  is  scanty  compared  with 
the  land   and  the  aborigines  are  numerous,  the  average  propor- 
tion is  so  high,  for  India,  as  Qb'^  females  to  100  males. 

Of  the  causes  which  lead  to  this  disproportion,  the  murder  or 
leglect  of  female  chilSren  is  probably  the  most  important. 
The  Deputy  Commissioner  reports  that  in  certain  Sikh  villages 
of  the  Lahore  district  there  were  only  31  girls  to  100  boys. 
The  general  result  shewn  is,  that  among  the  leading  Sikh  clans 
•f  that  district  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  below  the  age 
of  12  is  as  72*5  to  100*,  while  among  the  total  Sikh  population 
under  the  age  of  12  it  is  as  77*7  to  100*  and  among  tlie  total 
population  of  all  classes  under  that  age  as  859  to  100.  That 
there  should  be  only  47  females  to  100  male  children  among  the 
Sikhs  of  Soobraon,  51  to  100  in  Bhusseen,  55  to  100  inSoodSingh, 
or  even  68  to  100  in  Loodianee,  must  be  the  result  of  other  than 
JW^tuial  causes.  The  cause  assigned  for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  fe- 
DwJe  children  is  the  old  one — the  heavy  expenses  attending  the 
>Mffriage  of  daughters.  That  this  presses  very  heavily  upon  respec- 
*^hle  Sikhs  of  limited  means  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  respectable 
Sikh,  too  proud  to  receive  pecuniary  consideration  for  his  daugh- 
^^  hand,  is  entangled  in  debt  for  life  if  he  has  three  or  four 
daughters  to  dispose  of  in  marriage.  As  one  after  another  is 
W  he  despairs  of  ever  being  able  to  bear  the  heavy  burthen, 
^d  he  hopes  that  the  infants  may  die.  Very  moderate  ill-treat- 
^eut  is  sufficient  to  secure  him  his  wish. 

^  01.  XIV.,  Pabt  I.  G 
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Inhabited  Houses. 

Population. 

District. 

^ 

a 

« 
09 

• 

S  to 
a 

_m 

3 

•a 

-a 
< 

a 

< 

m 

•  •  ■ 
m 
il 

59,514 
35,664 
39,701 

1,08,876 

1,21,112 

93,897 

1,68,890 
1,56,775 
1,33,598 

1,89,571 
2,07,632 

1,88,257 

1,72,324 
1.97,514 
1,66,988 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

16.928 

22,736 

1,362 

93,117 

1,14,812 

41,769 

1,10,045 

1,37,548 

43,131 

1.53,787 

1,64,595 

67,525 

1,25,529 

1,40,913 

52,504 

la 

•  •  • 

29,830 

13,744 

7,830 

2,14,172 

1,38,190 

50 

2,44.002 

1,51,934 

7,880 

3,31,046 

1,83,698 

16,025 

2,81,163 

1,54.756 

7,773 

dhur 
krporo 

25,629 

16,615 

442 

2,16,948 
1,91,435 
1,46,992 

2,42,677 
2,08,050 
1,47,434 

2,52,082 
2,84,567 
2,40,808 

2,13,071 
2,53,406 
2,25,730 

iporo 

49,518 

11,240 

9,391 

2,04,018 
1,86,245 
1,43,375 

2,53,536 
1,97,485 
1,52,766 

3,54,688 
8,11,637 
2,08,942 

2.82,606 
2,67.142 
1,76,118 

pore 
nwalA 

56,797 

7,315 

26,714 

1,44,739 
1,12,175 
1,31,209 

2,01,536 
2,19,490 
1,57,923 

2.61,728 
1.70,785 
1,81,572 

2,06,449 
1,36,432 
1,44,629 

Pindi 
1 
.t 
•e 

4,000 

2.647 

14,588 

12,783 

71,579 
1,10,363 
1,41,607 

73,766 

75,579 
1,13,010 
1,56,195 

86,549 

2,13,423 

1,41,811 

20,367 

1,11,329 

1,84,189 

1,35,246 

14,823 

1,00,347 

I 

ornery 
ergurh 

18,255 
2,828 
7,255 
5,578 

93,539 
72,158 
65,021 
59,557 

1,11,794 
74,986 
72,276 
65,135 

1,57,240 

1,10,046 

1,16,666 

93,458 

1,29,866 
90,209 
91,306 
81,569 

imail  Khan    ... 
^hazlKhan     ... 
> 

2,141 

4,255 

10 

82,959 
57,884 
60,627 

85,100 
62,139 
60,687 

1,24,782 
99.554 
85,834 

1,12,272 
85,554 
77,738 

mr 

4,848 
96 
57 

1,16,608 
28,543 
74,117 

1,21,456 
28,639 
74,174 

1,66,090 
45,299 
96,162 

1,43,779 
39,012 
92,567 

Total 

5,10,311 

85,11,458 

40,21,769 

63,51,006 

45,83,524 
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The  Punjab. 


Eutrict, 

Population- 

fCo»ti«ufd. 

J 

1 

Children      under      12 
year.. 

■ 

i 

&IbIsi. 

FetnaUa. 

~i 

s-< 

& 

i' 

Delhi 
LiurgBon 

27.001 
28.087 

17.322 

17.273 
18,9lil 

1.09.734 
1,33,5.12 

1,13,212 

92,898 

1,11.608 

94,215 

6.08.S50 
6,96,646 
6,10,927 

496 

346 

sen 

MUur 
ItohUk 
Sirsa 

20,007 
2H.35* 

8.39S 

1.^331 

20,924 
8,417 

93,053 

99.4011 
41.129 

78,774 
82,733 
35,822 

4.S4.6S1 
S.3ti.9S9 
2.10,795 

137 
291 

Si 

UmbsIU 

dimla                      '.'.'■ 

261935 
1,447 

26,044 

17,820 
936 

1,91.(172 

1,08,709 
4,147 

1,00,361 
91,. 327 
3,667 

10.35,488 

5,8.1,243 

33,993 

3» 

42e 

Jullumlhur 
Hoaliiarporo 
Kaiigra 

.■M.9B8 
36.750 
33.097 

21,274 
24,213 
17,478 

l,4S,60fl 
],8I,(«7 
1,12,377 

1,23,730 

1,66,878 

67,660 

7.94.7C4 

9.39,8»0 
7,27,14S 

596 

46IJ 
247 

UmriUur 
Sjiilkot 
Gurdmporo 

41.402 
33.50S 

20,845 

19,510 
18,784 
I2,U21 

2,11,250 

2,U1,0U 
1,29,224 

1,74,088 
1,72.919 
1,08,212 

10,83.514  B3S 
10.05.00*  SH 
0,55.302;  4S8 

Lahore 
Uujonuiwala 

31.103 

2S,750 
24,982 

40,926 
16,251 
15,465 

1,23,  Ml 

1, OS.  954 

99,742 

1,55,165 
94.081 
84,186 

7,88,902  21t 
6,49,253'  2(H 
5.50,576,  2W 

RttWBl  Pindi 
JheluQ. 
Gujerat 
rihalipiire 

27.591 
19.501 

1.S7.1S4 
13,02» 

17.786 

12,477 

1,63,149 

9,423 

1,44.213 

l.li3,2S8 

1.24,363 

71,406 

1,24,055 
88,578 

1.06.466 
03,203 

7.11.256   llfi 
6.00.988  12S 
6.16,347;  34* 
3.08, 796[    79 

Multfln 
Jhuug 
M.mtgoinery 
ilozutfergurh 

14,619 
12,598 
11,319 
10,370 

7.704 
6,532 
G.770 
5,133 

89,003 
7IJ.9bO 
72,031 
58,233 

72,f>77 
57,002 
6i.:u.^ 
46.718 

4.71.500 
3.43.027 
3..10.4:i7 
2,05,547 

SO 
Gl 
6< 
DS 

Dora  Tmnnit  Khau 
Dura  Ubui  Khan 

ia.822 
B,G12 

e,i09 

7,855 
5.0S0 
9,(S25 

57,13(1 
6), 086 
63,012 

62,003 
47,964 
49,629 

3.94.864 
3,08,840 
2.87.547 

# 

Kobat 
Uazira 

ToUl     ... 

18.962 
£.844 

17.9,55 

10,527 
3.141 

2U,498 

1.00.054 

28,180 
77.3U6 

82.840 
2.3. 043 

02,730 

6,23,152'  271 
],4.->.419      61 
3.67, 2 18|   121 

8.0fl.083 

1,08,823 

33,45,87li 

28.38.034 

1,75.83,946    184 
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Classification  of  Population. 


Christians. 


9 
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00 
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o  « 


cS 


676 

21 

223 

51 
40 
12 


1,195 

81 

2,312 

631 

40 
221 

358 

1,597 

109 

2,587 

900 

19 

2,072 
42 
25 
14 


20 
6 

62 
7 
331 

111 
31 

283 

14 

18 

3 

37 


116 
10 
25 

64 

16 

21 

1 


1,567 

1 

26 

9 
1 


80 
127 

87 

101 

4 

26 

139 
203 


97 
24 
57 

61 
3 
3 
1 


904 

36 

290 

9 

7 

•  •  • 

48 

4 

3 

24 

6 

•  •  • 

169 

31 

33 

54 

10 

2 

27 

11 

4 

3,375 

37 

•  •  • 

53 

7 

•  •  • 

49 

5 

■  •  • 

17,938 

1,032 

2,949 

CO 

CO 


580 

130 

9,295 

1,813 

257 

21,525 

56,440 

95,413 

410 

1,17,167 

79,413 

1,308 

2,62.639 
50,289 
39,967 

1,18,360 

1.60,487 

38,911 

24,355 

20.653 
3,122 

907 

2,994 

12,286 

2,571 


1,587 

1,124 

493 

2,014 

1,837 

973 


00 

o 

O 

a 


4,3S,8S6 
4,80,307 
3.56,305 

3,73,937 

4,65,536 

77,980 

6.89,333 

2,19,371 

24,794 

3,18,401 
4,15,471 
6,76,893 

1,91,321 
2,18,771 
2,49,813 

1,17,301 

68,406 

1,06,150 

60,720 
62,976 
53,174 
53,590 

86,989 
57,299 
69,805 
36,748 

48.756 
38,467 
26,222 


27,408 

6.544 

18,563 


11,29.3191    61,34,243 


00 

a 
a> 

a 

o 

eS 


BO 

u 


1,30,645 
2.16.147 
1,51,723 

1,02,928 

71,118 
82,120 

2,86,874 

2,06,603 

5,175 

3.58,427 

3,17,967 

48,662 

5,02,348 
6,01,959 
2.97,083 

4,68,387 
2,45,659 
3,57.550 

6,21,169 
4,34,157 
5,37,696 
3,05,507 


3,60,165 
2,70,819 
2,77,291 
2,49,865 

3,38,387 
2,64,527 
2,60,550 

4,81,447 
1,36,565 
3,46,112 


36,496 

20 

93,349 

5,882 

29,125 

1,455 

61,619 

934 

23 

1,25,977 

35 

1,26,672 

1,32,185 

68,390 

82,054 
73,767 
49,858 

2,815 
3,794 
4.775 
6,561 

22,218 
16,899 

6,333 


5,901 

4,656 

240 

8,871 

413 

1,516 


93,35,632 


eS 
■*» 
O 

H 


6,08,850 
6.96,64C 
6,10,927 

4,84,681 
5,36,959 
2,10,795 

10,35,188 

5,83,24, 

33,995 

7,94.764 
9,38,890 
7,27,148 

10,83,514 

10,05,004 

6,55,362 

7,88,902 
5,49,253 
6,50,576 

7,11,256 
5,00,988 
6,16,347 
3,68,796 

4,71,509 
3,48,027 
3,59,437 
2,95,647 


3,94,864 

3,08,840 
2,87,547 

6,23,152 
1,45,419 
3,67,218 


9,72,833;i,75,93,946 
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Delhi. 

UurgnOD, 

Karuaul, 


JuUucdhar,    . 

IIosLiiirpars   . 

Kangra, 

Umritaur, 

-Syalkot, 

Gurdaapore,   .. 

Lahore, 

Ferozpore, 

Gujerwiwala,,. 

Rawal  Pindi,., 

Jhelum, 

Sbabpore, 
Mulban, 

Elian  tgomary,.. 

Slozuffut^th, 

Dera  1.  Khun, 

Dara  O.  Khm, 

Bunnoo, 

Psehawnr, 

Eahat, 


2,70, 

3.99,332 

3,05,974 


3.15,904 

1,45,4G[) 
S.01,U5G 

3,2U.C3S 
13,400 

4,07,870 


4,17,747 
4,33.617 

3,71.581 
a.7B,3e2 
3.40,342 
S,  13, 1 63 

4,75.976 

3,02,874 
3.63,664 

1.77,781 
!,9fi,389 
1,I»,Q1^ 
1,63,401 
2.05,789 
2,15.933 
1,73,420 
2,04,111 
2,97,738 


Prevailing  laDguagei, 


3,38,512  Urdu. 

2,97,314  Urdu  and  Hindi. 

3,04,9d3|Urdu,corTuptedUilidi,Paiijabi. 

1, 33.2861  Urdn,  Jalu,  Fanjabi,  Bagari.  1 
2,21,055[urdn. 

ei.aasjUiilH,  Punjabi.  Bagari,  Bhattj. 
5.31,432' Urdu,  I'liiijubi. 
2,(;2.612         Ditto. 

20,620jUrdu,  Pahari. 
3,80,7i>4'Urdu,  Fanjabi.  } 

3,72,907  Punjubi. 

2,15,S45,UrdD,  PaLari  and  Laliaoli, 

8.iis.m!''"a5"'"' ''"'"■    ! 

7  Punjabi  and  Hindi.  I 

J  Punjabi. 

iDrdu,  Punjabi,  Bngliah, 
Kaghmiri,  Persian, 
I  Punjabi. 

:3  Urdu,  Punjabi.  J 

(  Urdu,  Pnnjabi,  Poalitn,  Per-| 
<    aian,      Kaslimiri,    Euglish,  | 

^BS,!!-!  P—--*-  -'■*-'" 
2,62,683  P 
-  91,015  " 
2,75,120  U 


Is 

s-? 

•3B6 

E.      29( 

1.    l,01f 

1.  '    3KI 

G.      26( 

•M 

E.  16.687 

L     1,M! 

61 

-^ 

!.       IM 

ii; 

i.         4i 

!.      60( 

.    2,000 
Not  MI- 

2,06,036 
89,748 

1,78,031 

1,35,420 
63,136 

2,65.416 
45,162 


.,  Multini,  Punjabi. 

,  Urdu.  Punjabi. 
Punjabi. 

Pusfatn,  Pnnjabi. 
Hindnitani,  Punjabi,  Belochi. 
Pushtu,  Hindi. 
Pusbta,  Urdu. 


.94,03,819,  81,90,127 
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Area,  Cultivated  and  Uncultivated  in  1868. 


Total  area  in 

square 

Miles. 

Unappropriated  Cultnrable 
waste  in  acres,  the  pro- 
perty of  Government. 

> 

*  mm 

% 

Waste.      J 

• 

1 

Remaining 
last  year. 

Sold  or  grant- 
ed    during 
the  year. 

Remaining  at 
close        of 
year. 

Dutnct. 

u 

263 
174 
890 

1 

a  * 
P 

•  •• 
on 

794 
1,626 
1,020 

170 
316 
442 

1,227 
2,016 
2,362 

1,280 
4,020 

•  1  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

1,280 
4^020 

r 

•  « 

2,111 
1,418 
1,348 

1,162 

237 

1.612 

268 
168 
256 

3,640 
1,823 
3,116 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  >  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••* 

... 
• . . 

Jla 

•  •  • 

1,490 

1,117 

16 

433 

147 

3 

705 
96 

•  • 

2,628 

1,369 

18 

2,324 
•1,709 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

•  •  • 

2,124 

1,709 

ndbor 
arpore 

933 

1,174 

871 

77 

99 

112 

323 

813 

1,84:^ 

1,333 
2,086 
2,826 

1,142 

•  •  • 

•  t  • 

r  • 

%  • 
•  • 

1,142 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

»nr 

ot 

ispore 

1,443 

1,281 
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lis  is  the  entire  waste  :  cultnrable  and  nncnltarable  have  not  been  distin* 
d. 
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Oudh. 

Oudh  lies  between  Nepal  and  the  North-Western  Provinces. 
It  contains  no  mountains.  In  the  Gondah  district  the  boundary 
is  on  the  ridge  of  the  first  range  of  low  but  abrupt  hills  ;  else- 
where it  is  in  the  plains.  The  Province  consists  of  12  districts 
in  4  divisions  with  an  area  of  24,060  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  11,232,368. 

Plains, — The  Province  is  a  part  of  the  alluvial  valley  of  tbe 
Ganires  and  some  of  its  tributaries.     The  rivers  descend  from 
the  hills  first  in   a   southerly  direction    and   then  turn  east- 
wards.    The   belts  of  forest  come  down  between  them,  and  aie 
situated  on   the  higher  land   between  the  streams.     The  Tur- 
rai  stretches  all  along  the  frontier  of  the  province  immediately 
below  the  forest,  and  is  low  and  moist.     It  is  more  or  less  set- 
tled and   cultivated,  but  the  crops  are  poor  and  the  country 
is     unhealthy,    at    the   first,   and   there  are   great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  bringing  the  soil  under  cultivation.     Through- 
out this  district  there  are  large  grassy  plains  where  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  are  kept,  and  it  is  interspersed  with  old  water- 
courses,  the  former  beds  of  the  river,  now  forming  j heels  aud 
swarmintj  with  allicjators.     In  the  Baraich  and  Gondah  districts 
the  rivers  run  in  a  less  easterly  directio;i  to  meet  the  Gogra,  and 
the  turrai  gradually  fades  into  the  drier  land  ;  the  beds  of  the 
streams   become  deeper  and  more  marked,  the  jheels  disappear 
or  assume  a  totally  different  character,  being  mere  collections 
of  rain  water  instead  of  spring-fed  reservoirs  as  before  ;  and  the 
country  assumes  the  ordinary  appearance   of  the  plain  of  the 
Ganges.     The  land  is  now  better  cultivated,  villages  are  more 
numerous,  groves  of  fine  trees  abound,  and  everything  has  a 
comparatively  civilized  and  settled  appearance.     Henceforward 
the  country  lies  in  belts  or   zones  following  the  course  of  the 
rivers.     In  the  Baraich  and  Kheree  districts,  where  the  turrai 
fades  into  the  drier  land,  are  two  tracts,  known  as  Dhowrera 
and    Nanpara,  which  have  an  excellent  breed  of  draught  cat- 
tle.    South  of  the^Chauka  and  Gogra  the  province  is  divided  by 
the  Gumti,  which  runs  through  it  in  an  east-south-east  direction, 
into    two  nearly  equal  portions.     The  general  chai*acter  of  the 
country  south  of  that  river  is  superior  to  that  on  the  north.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tiact  between  the  Gumti  and  the  Gogra,  con- 
sisting of  the  main  part  of  the  district  of  Kheree,  the  whole  of 
Seetapore,  a  part  of  Lucknow,  and  the  upper  part  ofBarabunkee, 
is  generally  sandy,  the  crops  are  mainly  unirrigated.     In  the 
centre  of  this   tract   there  are  a  few  jheels,  especially  in  the 
lower  part  of  Seetapoor,  in  Lucknow,  and  Barubunkee,  where 
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he     soil   is    more  clayey  and  the  crops   more   irrigated   and 
iner,    hut  its  general   character  is  as  descrihed.      The  lower 
3art   of  the   Barabunkee  district  and  Fyzabad  are  better;  there 
are    more  jheels  and    more  irrigation,  and  all  the  finer  crops 
are  produced.     The  finest  part  of  this  tract  is  in  the  district  of 
Barabunkee  between  the  main  road  from  Lucknow  to  Fyzabad 
and   the   river  Gumti.     Here  the  population  is  dense,  the  soil 
excellent,  and  rude  well  irrigation  general.     The  tract  of  coun- 
try between  the  Gumti  and  Ganges  is  the  finest  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince.    The  river  Sai  runs  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  perhaps 
the  part  south   of  that   river  is,  on  the  whole,  the  finer.     Out- 
side the   central  tract,  and  on  either  side  of  it,  lies  a  beauti- 
ful stretch  of  country.     The  soil  here  is  domat  (two  earths),  it  is 
all  watered  from  rude  wells,  and  is  wooded  in  a  style  not  often  to 
be  seen.     The   wood   indeed  goes  on  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
though,  as  they  are  approached,  the  >Yater  is  not  found  so  near 
the  surface,  the  soil  is  more  sandy  and  less  productive.     The 
products  of  this  tract  embrace  all  the  crops  found  in  this  part  of 
India,  and  the  country  looks  like  a  garden.  It  is  healthy,  and  the 
climate   is  agreeable  to  the  native  idea  and  constitution,  and  it 
produces  the  men  who  have  filled  the  ranks  of  our  own  army  as 
well  as  those  of  every  Native  State.     In  this  tract  the  crops  are 
large  and  heavy,  and  the  trees  attain  a  great  size.  It  is  nearly  all 
cultivated,  and  very  little  waste  is  to  be  seen.     The  population  is 
dense  and  the  holdings  small,  and  the  people  are  remarkable  for 
attachment  to  their  birth-place.  The  cultivation  is  not  equal  over 
the  whole  areas  of  the  villages.  On  the  contrary,  the  lands  lying 
near  the  villages  are  all  watered  and  manured,  but  the  out-lying 
lands  on  the  borders  of  the  villages  are  for  tlie  most  part  unir- 
rigated,  and  are  held  by  cultivators  resident  in  other  villages. 

Forests, — The  Oudh  forests  are  in  three  divisions.     The  1st, 
or  Khairigarh  Division,  lies  between  the  rivers  Soheli  and  Mo- 
hana.     The  trees  here  are  not  large  enough  to  produce  logs  of 
timber.     The  area  is   263   square  miles,  of  which  149  square 
miles  produce  sal.     In  the  2nd,  or  Baraich  Division,  the  country 
between  the  rivers  Kauriali  and  Girwa  is  partly  covered  with 
sissoo  forest  and  partly  with  a  dense  jungle  of  a  variety  of  trees. 
The  area  is  269  square  miles,  of  which  176  square  miles  produce 
sal.  The  forest  area  is  170  square  miles,  of  which  100  produce  sal. 
Tlie  trees  which  are  reserved  in  the  Oudh  forests  are  (1.)  Sal 
(Shorea  robusta.)  (2.)  Sissu  (Dalbergia  sissoo.)  (3.)  Tun  (Cedrela 
toona.)   (4.)   Ebony   (Diospyros  melanoxylon.)  (5.)  Dhau  (Cono- 
carpus  latifolia.)  (6.)   Arseni  (Terminalia  tomentosa,)  (7.)  Kher 
(Acacia   catechu.)    (8.)   Tikoi   or,  Haldu  (Nauclea  cardifolia.) 
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Of  these  sal,  tun,  ebony,  dhau,  and  arseni  are  found  in 
the  higher  forest^  called  Bhabar  or,  locally,  Damar.  The 
other  trees  are  found  on  the  lower  ground  or  turrai.  There 
is  a  very  small  tract  under  aisau  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
gun  carriage  agency  at  Futtehgurh.  The  bulk  of  the  Ondh 
forests,  and  by  lar  the  more  valuable  ones,  were  given  to  Nepal 
by  Lord  Canning  in  reward  for  the  services  of  the  Durbar  du- 
ring t})e  Mutiny. 

Rivera. — The   principal  rivers  of  Oudh  are  the  Rapit,  the  Ba- 
bai,  the  Girwa,  the  Kauriali,  the  Mohana,  the  Soheli,  the  Sards, 
the  Ul,  the  Katna,  the  Gumti,  the  Sai  and  the  Ganges.  Of  these 
all,  except  the  Ul,  Katna,  Gumti  and  Sai,  are  hill  streams  des- 
cending  from  the  Himalayas,  and  subject  to  the  sudden  freshes 
which  characterize  the  hill  streams.     The  Rapti  is  a  rapid  river 
navigable  for   boats  up  to  Bhinga.     It  is  used  for  rafting  tim- 
ber in  the  rains.     It  is  a  second  class  river,  and  swarms  with  al- 
ligators. The  Babai  is  rapid  and  shallow  in  it^  upper  course,  and 
useless  for  navigation  and  for  rafting.     The  Ghirwa,  where  it  en- 
ters  British  territory,  is   a  mountain  stream  with  a  great  fall, 
rushing  in   rapids  and  pools  over  a  stony  and  sandy  bed.    It  is 
useless  for  navigation.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Kauriali,  from  which 
it  issues  by  percolation,  and  to  which  it  is  united  lower  down. 
The  Kauriali  is  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges.    Its 
discharge  is  13,082  cubic  feet  per  second.     It  is  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  Ganges  where  it  leaves  the  hills,  and  is  navigable 
for  boats  throughout  the  year  within  British  territory.     This  is 
the  river  which  is   called    Karnali  in  the  hills :  Kauriali,  after 
it  enters  the  plains  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sarju  a  little  below 
Bhartapur;   Gogra   thence    to  Fyzabad;  Sarju,  about  Adjudia; 
and  Dewa  or  Gogra  again  below  this  down  to  its  confluence  with 
the   Ganges  at  Revelganj   near   Chupra.     The  MoJiana  is  the 
boundary  of  the    British  territory  from  Gwari  Ghat  to  its  con* 
fluence  with  the  Kauriali,  rather  more  than  half  its  course  in  th« 
plains.     It   is  a   shallow  and   rapid   stream,  not  navigable,  but^ 
timber  is  floated  down  it  in  the  rains  to  the  Kauriali.   This  rive^ 
swarms  with  alligators,  both  the  magar  or  broad-nosed,  and  th^ 
gui'ial  or  long-nosed  species.     The  Soheli  is  a  small  stream,  bu^ 
has  sufficient  water  to  float  timber  in  the  rains  to  the  Kauriali  - 
The   Sarda  is  a  river  about  the   size  of  the  Ganges  where  i# 
leaves  the   hills;   nine   miles  below,  its  discharge  is  6,416  cubic^ 
feet  per   second.     It  is  the  boundary  between  British  territory* 
and   Nepal    out   of   Oudh.     It  has  lost  the   character  of  a  hil.-^ 
stream  aud    flows  in  a  sandy  bed.     It  is  more  or  less  navigable 
throughout  British   territory,  but  being  large,  rapid,  and  full  o 
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lallows  and   snags,  it  is   not  a  good  river  for  rafting,  and  tlie 
ute by  the  Soheli  and  the  Kauriali  to  Bairam  Ghat,  is  considei- 
1  abetter  one  for  timber.     This  river  is  called  Kali  in  the  hills 
id  Sarda  in  the  plains  after  emerging  from  the  hills.     The  Ul, 
bich  receives  the  Barauncha,  rises  in  the  swamps  of  the  Kheree 
strict  bordering  on  Shahjehanpoor.     It  is  not  navigable,  except 
r   small   boats  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.     It  flows  uuder 
e  station  of  Lukhimpoor  and  falls  into  the  Chauka  at  the  eastern 
tremity  of  the  Kheree  district.     The  Katna  rises  in  Shajeh- 
.poor  and  is  not  navigable.  It  falls  into  the  Gumti  about  where 
8   Seetapoor  and  Hurdui  road  crosses  that  river.     The  Oumti 
a   river  rising  in  some  rice  fields,  from  which  its  head  waters 
pear  to  trickle.     Its  water  is  sweet  and  its  banks  are  cultiva- 
1   throughout  the  province.     It  is  navigable  throughout  the 
eater   part  of  its  course  in  Oudh ;  but  it  is  extremely  tortuous, 
d  the   navigation   is  impe<led   ac  Sultanpoor  by  rocks.     The 
i  rises  in  some  fields  in  the  Hurdui  district  on  the  borders  of 
ieree.     It   has   hardly   any   bed  for  some  miles,  and  is  dry  iu 
3  dry  -weather,  but  shortly  below  Paihani  the  water  appears, 
is  not  navigable^  but  is  used  for  irrigation. 

Jheels  arid  Marshes,  There  are  no  lakes,  though  some  of  the 
eels  are  very  extensive  sheets  of  water.  The  country  between 
5  Gumti  and  the  Ganges  is  well  supplied  with  them.  They  lie 
two  parallel  elevated  hollows,  on  either  side  of  the  Sadi,  and 
)ut  midway  between  that  river  and  the  Gumti  and  Gauges 
pectively.  They  are  drained  by  lateral  naios,  which  fall  main- 
into  the  Sai,  and  which  cause  the  occasional  floods  in  that 
er  after  heavy  rain.  They  are  a  striking  feature  of  the  coun- 
,  stretching  in  a  continuous  series,  on  both  sides  of  the  Sai, 
m  the  Shahjehanpoor  boundary  to  that  of  Jounpoor  and  Alia- 
)ad,  and  often  connected  when  the  rain  has  been  heavy.  The 
dh  jheels  are  covered  with  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl  and  some 
:hem  are  fairly  stocked  with  snipe.  In  the  turrai  marshes  are 
nerous.  They  are  covered  with  long  grasses  and  are  the  fa- 
irite  lair  of  tigers  after  the  hot  weather  has  set  iu. 
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TftUl 
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3,554,546 
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Population. 


Claasitication 


District. 


Lncknow 
Barabunkee... 
Oonao  •.. 

Roy  Bareilly 
Soltanpore   ... 
Pertabgnrh  ... 
Fyzabad 
Gondah 
Baraich 
Seetapore    ... 
Hurdai 
Kheree 


Children  under  Twelve 
years. 


0> 

-a 


170,462 

166,857 

136,207 

153,567 

184,895 

188,477! 

283,681 

250,210 

160,779 

180,372 

184,744 
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68  Oudh. 

TLe  first  census  of  Oudh  was  taken  on  the  night  of  1st  Feb- 
ruary 1869.  The  results  show  that  the  province  contains  a  popu- 
lation in  excess  by  2,893,585  of  the  estimate  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment fur  the  year  1807-68.  and  more  than  double  the  orii^inal  esti- 
mate,  5,000,000.     To  Mr.  J.  Charles  Williams,  Assistant  Settle- 
ment Officer,  was  assigned  the  duty  of  compiling  the  Report,  on 
the  same  system  sm  that  followed  by  Mr.  Plowden  in  the  North- 
western Provinces.     The  number  of  enumerators  employed  was 
21,552,  or  nearly  one  to  each  village,  and  the  cost  of  taking  the 
census  and  printing  the  results  was  £1,560.    In  density  of  popu- 
lation Oudh  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  provinces  of  India.    It 
contains  474?  to  the   square  mile,  or  514  if  the  more  barren 
part  of  its  area  be  left  out.     The  proportion  of  Mahommedans  to 
Hindoos  is  10*7  per  cent,  to  89 '3.    The  Mahommedans  are  the 
most  numerous   and  powerful  in  the  central  districts  of  Luck- 
now  and    Barabunkee.     Their   settlements  there    were  mostly 
eflfected  in   the    13th,   14th  and   15th  centuries,  and  they  have 
generally    continued   to  hold  the  lands  they  first  acquired.    Of 
the    55   talukdars  of  these  two  districts,  34  are  Mahommedans  j 
23  belong  to  Barabunkee  and  11  to  Lucknow.  The  first  Mahom- 
medan    invasion   of  this  province  took  place  above  800  years 
ago,  when  Sayad  Salar  Masa'ud,  a  relative  of  the  great  Mabniud 
of  Ghuzni,  fought  his   way  into  Oudh  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army.     The   history  of  his  invasion,  his    first   success  and  his 
final  defeat  and  death  at  Baraich  are  told  in  the  MircU-Masa^udi 
Of    the   ^Yhole    native   population   of  11,198,095    so  many  as 
6,542,870,   or   58*4  per  cent.,  are  agricultural  and  4,655,225,  or 
41*6  percent.,  non-agricultural. 

The  returns  of  age  show  the  same  abnormal  excess  of  children 
as  compared  with  Europe,  which    prevails  in  other  provinces. 
Mr.  Williams  is,   however,   of  opinion,  that  the  proportion  of 
64  per  cent,   of  adults  to  36  per  cent,  of  children  under  12,  as 
revealed  by  Indian  enumerations  is  as  nearly  as  possible  correct 
The  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  51*8  males  to  48*2  females  of  all 
ages  as  against  53'6  to  46*4  in  the  North-Western  Provinces. 
The  only  district  in  Oudh  where  in  the  total  population  the  fe- 
males exceed  the  males  is  Koy  Bareilly.    Probably  this  is  owing 
to  the  absence  of  large  numbers  of  men  of  the  higher  castes  with 
their  regiments,  either  in  the  army  or  the  police.     This  dis- 
trict was  for  a   long  period  the  principal  recruiting  ground  of 
the  Bengal  Army.     The  same  remarks  api^ly  to  Sultanpore  and 
Pertabgurh,  and  to  a  less  extent  to  Fyzabad,  and  these  are  all 
districts  in  which  the  proportion  of  females  is  unusually  high. 
Oudh  contains  451  persons  to  a  village  against  334  in  the  NorUi- 
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^estern  Provinces.  The  average  area  in  acres  per  village  varies 
om  414*5  in  Fyzabad  to  1097o  in  waste  Kheree.  For  each 
iltivated  acre  there  are  1*45  inhabitants  in  Oudh  against  1*24 
i  the  North- Western  Provinces  with  Kiimaon.  The  nuin])er  of 
griculturists  in  Oudh  is  G,r>42,870,  and  the  number  of  adult 
lale  agriculturists  is  2,119,295.  These  men  cultivate  7,971,293 
ires.  In  Oudh  there  are  3*7  acres  to  each  agricultural  male  adult 
gainst  4*04  in  the  adjoining  provinces.  On  the  area  actually 
uder  the  regular  settlement  during  the  whole  of  1868-69,  the 
j^erage  rate  per  cultivated  acre  reached  the  high  figure  of  Rs. 
-0-8  and  in  the  Lucknow  district,  Rs.  2-9-7. 
Turning  now  to  religion  and  caste,  we  find  the  returns  of 
Ihristians  unreliable.  Native  Christians  and  Eurasians  seem 
enerally  to  have  returned  themselves  as  Europeans.  The 
isrher  castes  of  Mahommedans  are  thus  classified  : — 


Sayed  ...  ...     51,679 

Shaikh,  Milki,  Malik,  Ku- 
raishi  ...  ...  166,561 


Pathan,  Kandhan,  KohiUa     ...  191,880 
Mogul  ...  ...     26,672 


?he  following  are  Mahommedan  converts  from  higher  castes  : — 


Bhalesultan 
Khanzada 


1,699  I  Eajpoot 
2,093  j  Mewatee 


6,775 
2,140 


The  rest  are  returned  as  belonging  to  no  fewer  than  36  lower 
'Pistes  of  Mahomedaus.  The  hiorher  castes  of  Hindoos  are  thus 
riven : — 


Brahmin   ... 

Bengali 

Jat 

Jain, 

Kshatriya... 

Kyath       ... 

Khatri       ... 


Aheers 

Bhuuyas 

BhaiB 

Barheire 

Chnmara 

Dhobees 

Paraees 

Teleea 


1,397,808 

Kashmiri 

128 

Marwari 

10,845 

Punjabi 

56 

Sikh 

662,946 

Saraok 

148,923 

Vaishya 

13,374 

astes  the  most  num< 

1,167,499    1     Kahars 

143,362 

Koiees 

63    00 

Kiirniees 

134,844 

Loliars 

1,030,467 

Lodhas 

161,004 

Maleea 

649.741 

^luraos 

213,999 

Kaos 

219 

74 

93 

4,752 

4 

241,460 


••• 


288,268 
360,173 
764, 422 
122,673 
360,907 
107,732 
406,868 
220,759 


Eleven  aboriginal  castes  are  entered  varying  from  14,925  Domes 
and  13,093  Nats  to  30  Paharees.  Thirty  orders  of  religious 
mendicants  are  given.  Of  these  the  most  numerous  are  the  Go- 
Bhamia  40,999  ;  Jogies,  8,642  ;  Bairagies,  0,230  and  Sadhus,  9,923. 
There   woro  3  Arabs^  90  Abyssinian  negroes^  150  Lakees,  185 


0 


Oudk 


Jews,  29  Persians  and  10  Turks,  and  there  were  18,84f8  travel- 
lers when  the  census  was  taken. 

The  people  of  Oudh  follow  125  occupations  thus  classified 
according  to  Dr.  Farr's  system.  Only  adult  males  are  entered 
and  the  few  women  who  have  occupations,  as  midwives,  nurses, 
dancing-girls  and  corn-giinders.  Hence  Order  4  is  omitted,  as 
comprising  tlie  **  domestic*'  class  : — 


Name  and  number  of 
class. 

Name  and  number  of  order. 

Numbers 

composing 

it. 

1-        i 

Professional,      ...  i 

11.       \ 

Domestic,          ...  ( 

IIT. 
Commercial, 

V 

IV.              ( 
Agricultural,     ...  > 

V. 
Industrial, 

f 

VI. 

Indefinite        and  ■ 

non-productive, 

V 

1. 
2. 
3. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
i  12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

Government  servants,' 

ICugaged  in  defence  of  the  countiy,  ... 

Learned  professions. 

Total,  3, 

Engaged  in  entertaining  and  perform- 
ing personal  offices  for  men, 

Total,  1, 

Persons  who  buy  or  sell,  keep  or  lend 
money  and  goods  of  various  kinds, 
&c. , 

Engaged  with  conveyance  of  men, 
animals  and  goods. 

Total,  2, 

Persons    possessing    or  working  the 

lands,  hiQ.y 
Persons  engaged  about  animals, 

Total,  2, 
Arts  and  mechanics, 
Textile  and  fabrics  and  dress, 
Food  and  drink. 
Dealers  in  animals. 
Dealers  in  vegetable  substances, 
Dealers  in  mineral  substances, 

Total,  6, 

Labourers,     ... 

Persons  of  rank  or  property  not  re- 
turned under  any  office  or  occupa- 
tion,           ...                ..< 

Persons  supported  by  the  community 
and  of  no  specified  occupation, 

Total,  3, 

Grand  Total,  17 

64,790 
72.126 
26,137 

16:^,063 

224,864 

224.864 

47,261 
34,171 

81,432 

2,165,541 
47,837 

2,213.378 
35.937 
131.733 
139,866 
21,806 
51,901 
70,802 

452,045 

428,215 

1,816 
83,842 

513,873 

3,048,655 

HotiHS,  Villages  and  Towns — Infanticide,  71 

Private  servants  of  officials  have  been  put  dovm  as  Govern- 
lent  servants,  and  the  ragamuffin  retainers  of  native  landhold- 
rs  as  soldiers.  The  tables  show  that  in  5*8  persons  per  enclo- 
ire,  and  in  4*5  per  house,  the  people  enioy  better  house  ae- 
jmmodation  than  in  the  North-Western  rrovinces,  where  the 
umbers  are  respectively  706  and  407.  The  accuracy  of  the 
Jturn  is,  however,  open  to  doubt.  Whilst  in  population  Luck- 
ow  ranks  fourth  among  the  capitals  of  India  and  eighth 
I   the  British  Empire,  the  province  contains  but  58  towns  with 

population  above  5,000.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  its 
iliages  contains  less  than  500  inhabitants.  In  its  propor- 
on  of  rural  to  urban  population,  it  takes  its  place  below  the 
forth-Western  Provinces,  and  Norway,  Sweden  and  Wurtem- 
erg.  The  proportion  of  urban  to  rural  population  in  Oudh 
5  only  71  to  92-9. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  points  not  specially  illustrated  by 
ny  of  the  census  tables,  that  of  infanticide  bears  a  special  in- 
«rest.  The  results  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
jrime,  though  far  from  extinct,  is  on  the  decrease. 


Oentral  Frovinces- 

The  Central  Provinces,  under  a  Chief  Commissioner,  extend 
from  the  18th  to  the  24th  degree  of  North  Latitude,  and  from 
the  76th  to  the  86th  parallel  of  East  Longitude.  They  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Independent  States  of  Bundelkund, 
of  which  the  principal  are  Teliree  and  Punnah  ;  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  the  British  district  of  Chundeyree,  LuUutpore 
[belonging  to  the  North-Western  Provinces),  by  the  Bhopal  State, 
ky  Sindia's  dominions,  by  Berar  and  by  the  Nazim's  domini- 
>n8;  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and 
)y  the  Madras  district  of  Rajahmundry ;  on  the  east  by  the  Jey- 
K)re  State  under  Madras  jurisdiction,  by  those  portions  of  Ben- 
al  known  as  the  Tributary  Mahals,  by  the  North- West  Frontier 
.gency  and  by  the  Kewa  State.  The  survey  of  the  entire  tract 
ms  bounded  has  not  been  completed.  The  administrative  es- 
Lblishment  of  the  Provinces  is  composed  of  7  civil  servants, 
)  uncovenanted  civil  servants  and  40  military  oflScers.  The 
rovinces  contain  18  districts  in  4  divisions  :— 
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Results  of  last  Census,  79 

he  last  census,  taken  in  1866,  showed  that  in  the  whole  of  the 
tral  Provinces  there  are  29,223  inhabited  villages,  and  the 
•a<je  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  villag^e  is  212  souls.  Be- 
s  the  villages  there  are  712  towns  containing  from  1,000  to 
tQ  souls  ;  there  are  31  towns  containing  from  5,000  to  10,000 
s  ;  there  are  8  towns  containiug  from  10,000  to 50,000  souls  ; 

there  are  three  cities  containing  over  50,000  inhabitants. 

number  of  males  of  all  ages  (exclusive  of  feudatory  chief- 
«)  was  to  the  number  of  females  of  all  ages  as  4,100,190  to 
0,679  or  as  51*2  to  48*8.  But  the  number  of  adults  was  al- 
;t  the  same  for  both  sexes,  being  2,405,662  male  to  2,408,340 
ale  adults.  Male  infants  under  14  years  of  age  are  to 
ale   infants   as    53   to  47.      The  proportion  of   seoces  was 

males  to  95*4  females.  The  numerical  disproportion  be- 
en the  sexes  is  very  much  smaller  in  these  Provinces  than  it 
1  been   found  to  be  in  Northern  India.     It  is  probable  that 

equality  between  the  numbers  of  male  and  female  adults  in 
Central  I^rovinces  may  account  for  the  comparative  infrequen- 
af  such  crimes  as  "  abduction  of  women,"  "  adultery"  and  the 
3.  In  the  returns  of  castes  and  professions,  females  and  in- 
its  are   entered  as  of  the  same  calling  as  the  head  of  the  fa- 

Hindoos  ...  ...  ...  ...     6,864,770 

MahomedanB        ...  ...  ..^  ...        237,962 

Gonds  and  other  hill  or  aboriginal  tribes  1,995,663 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  6,026  Europeans  and  Eura- 
as  and  90  Parsees  in  the  whole  of  the  Central  Provincea 
e  Mussulmans  are  an  insignificant  part  of  the  population  ; 
iy  are  distributed  over  all  the  districts,  and  they  congregate 
lefly  in  cities  and  towns.  Among  Hindoos  the  following  are 
^  most  important  agricultural  clans ; 

Rajpoots,  numbering  ...  ...  ...     2.41,748 

Koonbees        „  ...  ...  ...     6,76,270 


Teylees 

Lodhees 

Chumars 

Korees 

Powers 

Ooriyas 


4,90,606 
2,34,767 
5,18.389 
1,39,776 
91,566 
2,145 


Of  the  whole  population  4,879,431  are  agricultural,  155,740 
ing  landholders;  3,750,457  tenants;  795,805  farm  servants 
d  177,429  other  agriculturists.  The  remaining  commercial 
d  mechanical  classes  are  : — 


British  Bw*ma, 

940,867  Hankers 

...     52,405 

637,564 

Oilsellers 

...     50,350 

414,124 

GoldBmiths 

...     '18,590 

122,148 

Washermen 

...    47,855 

79,945 

Potters 

...     47,097 

.     79491 

Carriers  ( Brinjarees) 

...     41,823 

Masons 

.«     14.023 

75,126 

Tobacconists 

...        6,767 

70,652 

Others 

...  875,775 

55,148 

80 

Coolies 

Servants 

Weavers 

Shoemakers    . . . 

Barbers 

Iron-workers  ... 

Cloth  and  English  goods 

sellers 
Grain  dealers ... 
Carpenters 

The   figures  show  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  agriculture.     There  seem  to  be  5  J  inhabitants  to  each  of  the 
1,734,721  houses.     Owing  to  the  Mahratta  system,  under  whick 
there  was  an  official  establishment  in  every  small  "  pergunnah" 
or  hundred,   the   population  used  to  congiegate  in  small  towns 
which  our  centralized  administration  is  breaking  down  in  manj 
places.     The  price  of  cotton,  the  railway  and  ptiblic  works  and 
the   increased  wealth  of  tlie  villagers,  on  the  contrary,  combiDC 
to  attract  the  town  population  to  the  country,  though,  as  cotton 
cheapens,   artizans  and   mechanics   are  returning  to  the  towns, 
especially  to  those  near  the  railway. 

British  Borma. 

This  Province,  under  a  Chief  Commissioner,  has  an  area  of 
93,879  square  miles  and  a  population  of  2,395,988  in  8  Di- 
visions contaiuing  13  districts.  It  extends  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  the  Chittagong  Division  of 
Bengal  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam  in  10°  N.  Lat.  British  Burma 
is  geographically  divided  into  four  portions:  Arakan  stretching 
from  tlie  Naf  Estuary,  which  separates  the  Province  from  Chit- 
tagong, to  Cape  Negrais,  and  consisting  of  a  comparatively  nar- 
row strip  of  country  between  the  sea  and  a  high  mountain  chain : 
the  Valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  which,  divided  from  the  Sittoung 
valley  by  the  Pegu  Yoraa  range,  unites  with  it  in  its  southern  por- 
tion ;  to  the  eastward  is  the  chain  of  hills  which  forms  the  \va- 
tershed  between  the  Sittoung  and  the  Salween  rivers,  and  on 
the  west  the  Anouk-pek-toung-myeng,  literally  **  the  high  west- 
ern range  of  mountains,"  sometimes  called  the  Arakan  Yoma 
range  :  the  Valley  of  the  Salween  :  and  Tenasserim,  a  narrow 
strip,  like  Arakan,  reaching  down  to  the  Pakchan  stream  in  10** 
N.  Lat.  and  separated  from  Siam  by  a  lofty  chain  of  hills  running 
from  north  to  south  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  distance 
of  from  30  to  40  miles  inland,  but  approaching  nearer  to  the 
sea  at  its  southern  extremity. 

Arakan,  originally  a  powerful  kingdom  conquered  by  the 
Burmese,  and  taken  from  them  by  the  British  after  the  first 
Burmese  war   in    1825,  and  having  an  area  of  18,529  square 
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oiles,  lies  between  the  NHf  Estuary  and  Cape  Negrais.  It  is 
oiinded  on  tlie  soutli  and  west  by  tbe  Sea,  and  on  the  north 
nd  eaht  by  the  high  chain  of  mountains  which,  forming  the' 
ujsteru  boundary  of  Bengal,  trends  from  the  south- eastern  ex- 
remity  of  Sylhet  and  Cachar  in  a  south-westerly  direction  as 
ar  as  the  Fenny  River,  and  from  about  the  23rd  parallel  of 
Sfortb  Latitude  turns  south-east  for  360  geographical  miles,  when 
urning  again  to  the  westward  of  south  it  gradually  diminish- 
es both  in  breadth  and  elevation  till  it  ends  15  or  16  miles 
louth-east  of  the  rocky  promontory  of  Cape  Negrais  at  Pagoda 
)oint,  called  by  the  Burmese  Hmau-devg,  This  chain,  though 
)f  considerable  height  to  the  north,  (the  Blue  Mountain  is  sup- 
posed to  be  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level)  diminishes  in  altitude 
IS  it  reaches  Arakan,  and  none  of  tiie  passes  across  it  in  that 
portion  of  its  length  is  more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
Lhe  Aeng  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  much  less.  From 
Oombermere  Bay,  25  miles  south  of  Akyab,  the  coast  is  rugged 
md  rocky,  offering  few  harbours  for  ships.  Kyoukphyoo  harbour 
inside  the  island  of  Ramree  is  safe  and  easy  of  approach,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gwa  river  further  south  there  is  a  fairly  shelter- 
ed roadstead  and  an  inner  harbour  easy  of  access  through  a  chan- 
nel with  two  fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  is  7  feet  only.  The  coast  is  studded  with  fertile  islands 
the  largest  of  which  are  Chedubaand  Ramree.  Owing  to  the 
neatness  of  the  range  which  bounds  Arakan,  there  are  no  large  ri- 
vers :  the  principal  ones  are  the  N&f  estuary  on  the  extreme  west; 
tbe  Mroo  River,  an  arm  of  the  sea  about  40  miles  to  the  east- 
ward and  from  3  to  4  miles  broad  at  its  mouth  and  extendinsr 
more  than  60  miles  inland  ;  and  the  Koladan  or  Arakan  River 
riaine  somewhere  near  the  Blue  Mountain  in  about  23**  N.  and 
which  is  navigable  for  50  odd  miles  by  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons 
burden.  On  the  right  bank  close  to  its  mouth,  is  situated 
Akyab  the  head  quarter  Town  of  the  Akyab  district  and 
of  the  Arakan  Division,  the  approach  to  which,  however,  is  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  Beyond  this  the  rivers  are  of  but  little 
importance ;  they  are  the  Talak  and  the  Aeng  navigable  by 
boats  only,  and  the  Sandoway,  the  Toung-goop  and  the  Gwa 
streams,  the  latter  of  which  alone  has  any  importance  owing  to 
its  mouth  forming  a  good  port  of  call  or  haven  for  steamers  or 
vessels  of  from  9  to  10  feet  draught.  The  whole  of  the  rivers 
in  the  Akyab  and  Ramree  districts  anastomose  by  channels 
which,  though  dry  in  some  instances  during  ebb  tides,  are  all 
navigable  for  boats  during  the  flood  ;  the  whole  coast  line  is,  in 
fact,    a   labyrinth  of  creeks  and  tidal  nullahs  which  rise  at  the 
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foot   of    the   hills   and   receive   the  contribution  of  nnmerous 
small  streams.     The  entrance   to  the   Koladan  or  Arakan  Ri- 
ver  is  dangerous   for   ships   of    heavy   draft :   the   cljannel  i» 
narrow,   not  more   than    2   miles   in   breadth,    and    there  are 
only   3J  fathoms   of   water   over  the  bar  at  low  water  springs. 
There   are   no  lakes  properly   so  called,   but  there   are  some 
small    sheets  of  water,  the  principal  of  which  are  near  the  old 
town    of  Arakan,   the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  formed 
by   bunds   placed  across  diflFerent  valleys  by  the  fornier  kings, 
which  are  now  all  out  of  repair  and  have  become  marshes  render- 
ing that  portion  of  the  country  very  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  maiolj 
alluvial,  in  many  places  mixed  with  sand,  and  the  rocks  are  com- 
posed   of  a  dark  brown  sandstone,  black  gneiss,  and  brown  aod 
grey  clay  slate.     Towards   the   southern  poi*tion  basalt  is  plen- 
tiful. Except  a  small  quantity  of  iron  and  of  limestone  there  are 
no  mineral  productions  of  any  value. 

The  Valley  of  the  Irrawiuidy  at  its  lower  end  unites  with  tlic 
valley  of  the  Sittoung  to  form  an  extensive  plain  stretching  from 
Cape  Negrais  on  the  west  to  Martabau  on  the  east.     The  water- 
shed between  these  two  streams  is  the  Pegu  Yoma  range  which, 
running  north   and   south,  terminates  in  low  hills  at  Rangoon. 
The  boundaries  of  the  tract  of  country  which  compose  the^e  two 
valleys   are   the  Anouk-pek-toung-myeng  on  the  west,  and  the 
Pouug-bung  range,  rising  to  a  height  of  7000  feet  it  is  said,  on 
the  east.     The  northern  boundary  line,  which  separates  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  from  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Ava  and  which 
is  marked  by  a  line  of  stone  pillars,  leaves  the  Arakan  hills  at 
a  point  called  *  The  ever  visible  peak,"  and  running  due  east 
it  passes  the  Irrawaddy  at  its  50th  miJe  and  43  miles  further 
on  the  Pegu  Yonia  range;  thence  after  33  miles  it  crosses  the 
Sittoung,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  a  desert  of  mountains  13  or 
14  miles  further  east.     The  Irrawaddy  Valley,  which  i&  about 
80  miles  broad  at  the  frontier  line,  counting  from  chain  to  chain, 
and    is  then  so  rugged  that  little  regular  cultivation  can  be  car- 
ried on,  gradually  widens  towards  its  southern  extremity,  and 
about  GO  or  70  miles  south  of  the  frontier  the  Hills  which  bound 
it  have  receded  so  far  that  it  becomes  a  broad  flat  level  plain, 
highly   cultivated  and  the   richest   portion   of  the   whole  Pro- 
vince.    Owing  to  the  spurs  thrown  out  by  the  Pegu  Yoma  ranee 
the  main  valley  is  divided  into  several  smaller  oiies,  principally 
that  of  the  Hieing  River,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the 
main  valley,  that  of  the  Pegu  river,  and  that  of  the  Poozoon- 
doung  river.  The  Sittoung  valley  in  its  northern  portion  resem- 
bles the  Valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  towards  the  south  it  gra- 
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ually  widens,  leaving  on  the  west  a  strip  of  country  about  25 
r  30  niiles  broad  covered  with  dense  jungle,  which  stretchefl 
lown  as  far  south  as  Shwe-gyeen ;  thence  to  the  sea  on  the 
restern  side  is  rice  cultivation.  On  the  eastern  side  there 
3  a  lower  range  of  hills  between  the  main  range  and  the 
liver,  to  which  they  approach  so  close  that  there  \h  hardly 
ny  plain ;  they  gradually  recede  and  leave  a  narrow  strip 
or  some  distance  below  Shw^-gyeen  and  at  last  end  a  short 
listance  below  Sittoung.  From  this  point  to  the  sea  there 
»  one  immense  plain  stretching  from  Martaban  to  Cape 
iegrais  and  intersected  only  by  rivers  and  tidal  creeks.  The 
oast  line,  which  is  low  and  flat,  runs  in  an  easterly  di- 
ection  from  Hmaudeng  or  Pagoda  point  to  Baragou  point,  and 
hence  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  gulf  of  Martaban. 
L'he  main  rivers  are  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Hieing  or  Rangoon, 
he  Pegu,  the  Sittoung  and  the  Beeling.  The  Irrawaddy,  ris- 
ng  in  about  latitude  28°  N.  and  longitude  97°  30'  E.,  flows 
or  660  miles  before  reaching  the  British  possessions,  and  thence 
ts  waters  roll  on  for  240  miles  to  the  sea  in  a  S.  S.  W.  direc- 
;ioD.  As  it  nears  the  coast  it  divides,  converting  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  valley  into  a  network  of  tidal  creeks.  A  little  above 
Eenzadah,  about  90  miles  inland,  it  sends  off  its  first  branch  to 
the  westward  which,  flowing  past  Bassein,  receives  the  waters 
3f  the  Panmawaddee  and  of  the  Penglaygalay,  and,  bifurcating, 
mters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  two  main  mouths,  the  Bassein  and 
,he  Thekkay-thoung  Rivers.  This  branch  is  navigable  for  large 
ships  for  30  miles,  that  is  as  far  as  Bassein  which  is  a  port  of 
some  importance.  After  passing  Henzadah  it  sends  ofl^a  small 
branch  to  the  eastward  which  joins  the  Hieing  just  above  Ran- 
goon. The  Main  River  then  divides  and  subdivides  till  it  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  sea  by  10  mouths,  the  Yuay,  Dayaybhyoo, 
Pyamaloo,  Pyengazaloo  Dalla,  Phyapon,  Donyan,  Thanhteat  and 
Dhina  Buckeer  Rivers,  and  the  Irrawaddy  which  is  between  the 
Pyengazaloo  and  Dalla  mouths.  The  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy 
H>mmence  to  rise  in  March  and  continue  to  rise  till  Septembei- 
¥hen,  or  in  October,  they  commence  to  fall  again,  having  risen 
rom  87  to  40  feet.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  as  far  as 
Bhamo,  600  miles  beyond  the  British  Frontier.  The  velocity 
)f  its  waters  when  the  river  is  full  is  5  miles  an  hour.  The 
Hieing  rises  close  to  Prome  where  it  is  called  the  Myitmakat 
(tream  and  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
he  Irrawaddy,  it  gradually  assumes  the  name  of  the  HIeino-, 
ind  finally  of  the  Rangoon  River,  and  flows  past  the  town 
>f  that   name,  having  received  some  of  the  waters  of  the  Ir- 
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rawaddy  through    the   Nyoungdon  stream.     Just  below   Ran- 
goon it  is  joined  by  the  Pegu  and  Poozoondoung  Rivers  flow- 
ing  from  the  east  and   north-east.     It   is  navigable  for  vessels 
of   the   largest   size   for   some  little  distance   above    Rangoon, 
but   owing  to  the  Hastings  shoal  formed  at  the  junction  of 
the    Pegu,   the   Poozoondoung  and  Rangoon  Rivers,  vessels  of 
more  than   6   feet  draught  cannot  come  up  at  low  tide.     The 
Fcgu    and  the  Poozoondoung  Rivers  rise  close    together  ui 
the   Yoma   Range  about  58  miles  above  the  town  of  Pegu,  the 
capital   of  the  ancient  Taline  kingdom  conquered  by  the  Bur- 
mese   under   Alom-pra   and   which   gives  its  name   to  all  this 
portion   of  the  country.     Here  the  Pegu  River,  which  is  almost 
dry  during  the  hot  season  at  low  tides,  is  105  yards  broad:  in  its 
further  course  of  60  miles  to  the  Rangoon  River  it  rapidly  in- 
creases in  breadth,  but  narrowing  at  its  mouth  a  bore  goes  up 
it,   the  effects   of  which  are  felt  at  Pega     The  Poozoondoung 
River  which  empties  itself  into  the  Rangoon  River  at  the  same    . 
spot  as  the  Pegu  River  is  a  much  smctller  stream,  being  only 
50  yards  wide  at  a  distance  35  miles  from  its  mouth.     Througb- 
out  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  the  Rivers  inter- 
communicate so  much   that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  that 
they  are  distinct :  the  waters  of  the  Lrrawaddy  are  partially  pour- 
ed   out  through  the  Rangoon  ;  the  Poozoondoung  and  the  Pegu 
Rivers  are  connected  by  many  small  streams  ;  and  the  Rangoon 
River  itself  returns  some   of  its  waters  to  the  eastern  mouth  of 
the  lrrawaddy.     The  Sittoung  River  rises  far  north  of  British 
terijtory  which  it  enters  just  above  Toungoo.     Here  it  is  narrow 
and  navigable  with  difficulty  for  large  boats  during  the  dry  sea- 
son.  Below  Shwfe-gyeen,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Shwe- 
gyeen  River  from  the  east,  it  gradually  and  slowly  widens  till  at 
Sittoung  it  is  half  a  mile  broad.    Thence  it  curves  backward  an«l 
at  last  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  througli  a  funnel-shapeil 
channel  widening  so  rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where 
the  river  ends  and  the  gulf  begins.    Owing  to  the  meeting  in  this 
Gulf  of  the   great  tidal  wave  of  the  Indian  ocean,  arriving  fi-om 
the     south-west,    and    of   other    portions    which    come  along 
the  Tenasserim  coast  from  the  south-east,  a  bore  with  a  curling 
creat  9  feet  high  sweeps  up  the  Sittoung  River,  its  effect,  though 
broken  by  the  serpentine  curve  below  Sittoung,  being  felt  at 
Shwfe-gyeen.     The  Beeling  river  rises  in  the  Poungloung  hills 
and  flows  southward  to  the  sea,  entering  the  gulf  between  the 
Sal  ween  and  the  Sittoung. 

There  is  only  one  canaly  which  was  constructed  a  few  years 
ago,  connecting  the  Pegu  and  Sittoung  Rivers.      There  always 
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was  a  stream  tlicre,  which  was  deepened  and  widened  for  the  pass- 
age of  largo  bouts,  and  a  small  river  steamer  once  passed  through 
it  from  Rangoon  up  the  Pegu  and  Sittoung  rivers  to  Toungoo. 
Of  lakes  there  are  but  4  which  are  more  properly  lagoons.  The 
Thoo  lake  in  the  Myanoung  district  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Irrawaddy  between  that  river  and  the  Arakan  Hills,  which  is  8 
or  9  miles  round  and  2^  across ;  the  Lahagyin  in  a  large  low 
tract  of  ground  ou  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy ;  the 
Randaugyee,  or  '*  large  Royal  lake''  near  Rangoon,  about  3  miles 
round ;  and  the  Lake  of  clear  water  in  the  Basseiu  district  about 
5  miles  in  circumference  with  a  pretty  uniform  breadth  of  280 
to  300  yards  and  a  depth  of  from  20  to  45  in  the  centre. 

Tlie  Valley  of  the  tialween  is  British  territory  only  in  its  low- 
er portion.  The  right  bank  of  that  river  is  a  wilderness  of 
mountains  drained  by  various  streams  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  Yonzaleen  ;  but  lower  down,  and  especially  below 
the  Thoungyen  River  on  the  east  bank,  there  are  large  alluvial 
plains  whicli  are  drained  by  the  Gyne  and  the  Attaran  Rivers. 
The  Salween  though  a  large  river  is  not  navigable  owing  to  its 
rapids.  At  its  mouth  is  the  town  of  Maulmain,  the  head  quarter 
town  of  the  district  of  Amherst  and  of  the  Tenasserim  Division. 
The  Attaran  rises  in  the  chain  of  hills  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  British  Burma,  and  flows  in 
a  South-westerly  direction  through  dense  teak  forests  and  an  al- 
most uninhabited  country.  The  Gyne,  \yhicli  flows  in  a  somewhat 
similar  direction  passes  through  a  more  open  country,  and  there 
are  numerous  villages  ou  its  banks :  it  is  navigable  for  180  miles 
for  small  boata 

Tenas8erim  is  that  tract  of  country  lying  between  17°  and  18° 
N.  latitude  along  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
between  it  and  a  high  chain  of  Hills  about  40  miles  inland,  and 
includes  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  that  is  the  chain  of  islands 
along  the  coast  15  or  20  miles  aistant  from  it.  The  surface  of 
the  country  is  mountainous,  thinly  populated  and  much  inter- 
sected by  streams.  Between  the  sea  and  the  boundary  range  is 
another  lower  one,  separated  from  the  higher  by  the  River  Te- 
nasserim. The  grand  range  is  in  some  places  5,000  feet  high  : 
its  breadth  at  Martaban  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  further 
south,  in  the  latitude  of  Tavoy,  it  appears  to  be  40  miles  wide, 
whence  it  gradually  narrows  to  10  miles,  near  Mergui.  The 
whole  range  is  covered  with  pathless  jungle,  and  may  he 
said  without  exaggeration  to  be  without  a  human  habitation 
of  any  kind.  The  coast  is  very  irregular,  and  low  for  some 
miles    inland,    consisting    of    uncultivated    mangrove   islands. 
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The  Tenasserim,  which  rises  in  about  16°  N.  latitude,  flows 
tlirough  a  valley  scarcely  broader  than  its  bed  to  the  southward, 
when,  after  passing  the  ancient  town  of  Tenasserim  which  give* 
its  name  to  the  Division,  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  west  and  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  sea  by  two  mouths,  the  northern  of  which  is 
the  easiest  navigable  for  large  ships;  although  in  1826  the  crui- 
ser "  Thetis"  sailed  up  the  southern  entrance  as  far  as  old  Tenas- 
serim.    The  river  is  navigable  for  boats  for  100  miles. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  Province  or  93,879  square  miles,  18,528 
are  in  Arakan,  36,454  in  Pegu  which  includes  the  Valley  pf  the 
Irrawaddy  and  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Sittoung  on  the 
rigiit  bank  of  that  river  ;  and  38,897  in  the  Tenasserim  Division 
whicli  includes  the  left  bank  of  the  Sittoung,  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  left  bank  of  theSahveeni.  «.,  the  country  to  the  east- 
ward drained  by  the  Gyne  and  the  Attaran,  and  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Of  this  total  area  of  93,879  square 
miles  3,044  are  cultivated.  This  is  a  falling  off  of  from  1867-68 
when  3,175  miles  were  under  cultivation  and  this  is  due  to  a  de- 
crease in  Akyab,  Bassein,  Myanoung  and  Shwfe-gyeen.  It  is 
only  31  per  cent  of  the  total  area  and  7  per  cent,  of  the  cul- 
turable  area,  which  is  38,195  square  miles.  In  Pegu  alone 
there  are  no  less  than  17,076  square  miles  of  culturable  un- 
cultivated waste  land,  which  only  requires  population  to  be- 
come as  fertile  as  any  in  the  world.  The  unappropriat- 
ed culturable  waste  in  acres  was  28,212,936  which  is  more  than 
last  year  owing  to  the  smaller  area  under  cultivation,  and  of 
this  only  10,857  acres  were  granted  during  the  year.  Last  year 
the  grants  and  sales  amounted  to  44,025  acres  out  of  20,089,C8o, 
or  about  0*2  per  cent  At  this  rate  it  would  take  500  years  fully 
to  cultivate  the  land.  The  largest  amount  of  land  was  disposed  of 
again  this  year  as  last  in  the  Rangoon  District,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  where  there  are  only  634^  miles 
of  cultivated  land  and  7,939  J  miles  of  culturable  waste.  Not- 
withstanding the  comparatively  large  revenue  of  the  Province 
there  are  but  655  J  miles  of  road  altogether,  of  which  124  are 
first  class  and  374 J  second  class. 

The  soil  throughout  Arakan  is  alluvial,  mixed  in  places  with 
sand,  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation  and  though  rocky  are 
fertile.  With  the  exception  of  iron  and  limestone,  which  are 
found  in  small  quantities — the  former  in  the  island  of  Kamree, 
there  are  no  mineral  productions  of  any  value.  The  soil  of 
the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  very  rich  and  where  cultivated 
gives  a  high  return  ;  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population, 
however,  there  is  but  a  comparatively  small  area  cultivated.  The 
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oma  range  is  composed  mainly  of  brown  or  grey  slate-clay  al- 
ruating  with  beds  of  argillaceous  sandstone  assuming  at  times 
basaltic  character.  Overlying  the  slate-clay  is  a  bed  of  later- 
3  forming  an  undulating  dry  tract  about  13  miles  wide  always 
ben  on  the  surface,  covered  with  trees  or  bamboos.  The  Ara- 
m  range  abounds  in  limestone,  and  in  some  portions  granite, 
eenstone  and  hornblende  are  met  with,  further  north  granite  or 
reenstone  and  gneiss ;  quartz  nodules  are  common.  Coal  has  been 
und  in  small  quantities  near  Thayetmyo,  but  it  was  found  to 
s  worthless,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity.  In  1854  the 
)il  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  was 
sported  to  be  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  cotton  but  rice  is 
lie  principal  cultivation.  The  soil  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
iittoung  valley  is  clayey  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  sand.  The 
hief  formation  of  the  small  hills  is  laterite,  and  but  few  rocks  are 
net  with  in  the  low  land  to  the  west  of  the  river.  To  the  east 
►f  the  Sittoung  river  large  masses  of  rock  (limestone)  rise 
ind  perpendicularly  out  of  tlie  soil,  to  a  height  of  400  or  500 
eet,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  length,  with  sharp  jag- 
ged ridges.  These  are  apparently  outcrops  of  a  chain  wliich 
uns  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  from  the  plains  to  the  N.  E.  of  Maulmaio 
cross  the  Salween  and  Yonzaleen  rivers  to  the  inner  Poungloung 
inge.  The  soil  of  the  Northern  portion  of  Tenasserim  is  allu- 
iai,  but  not  much  cultivated  except  near  the  Gyiie.  Stratified 
indstone  is  the  prevailing  rock  in  the  north  intersected  with 
eins  of  quartz.  Vesicular  ironstone  or  tufa  or  laterite  is  also 
I'evalent  and  bituminous  shale  is  found  below  the  rocks.  To- 
ards  the  south  granite,  with  the  felspai  white,  becomes  the 
lain  formation,  with  clay  slate  and  micaceous  iron  ore  on  the 
astern  slope  of  the  hills.  Still  further  south  sandstone,  grey- 
facke  and  conglomerate,  in  which  latter  there  is  much  iron,pre- 
ail.  Fifteen  miles  inland  the  secondary  stratified  formations 
predominate  and  of  these  the  old  red  sandstone  is  most  com- 
lon.  Coal  "  well  adapted  for  steamers,"  has  been  discovered  in 
localities.  Excellent  tin  is  found  and  copper  ores,  gold 
1  small  quantities,  and  ores  of  manganese  and  iran  in  abun- 
mce. 

The  climate  is  warm,  moist  and  depressing.  On  the  coast, 
id  on  the  frontier  it  is  not  unhealthy,  the  average  mor- 
ility  of  the  European  troops  in  1867  having  been  18*20  per 
)00.  The  most  prevalent  complaints  amongst  Europeans  are 
ver,  dysentery  and  hepatic  diseases,  from  which  the  Natives 
•e  by  no  means  free.  The  rainfall  varies  considerably  from 
)3*  15  inches  at  Sandoway  to  48*50  inches  at  Prome. 
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Berar. 


The  population  shows  an  increase  of  286  per  cent  in  the  year, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  due  to  immigration  from  India, 
Upper  Burma  and  China. 

The  emigrants  from  the  province  numbered  60,928  and  the 
immigrants  into  it  64,827.  The  prevailing  languages  of  Burma 
are  Burmese,  Taline  and  Karen.  In  Arakan  and  the  sea- 
ports English,  Hindostani  and  Bengali  also  are  spoken. 

Berar- 

Berar,  or  *he  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts,  is  permanently 
assigned  by  the  Nizam  to  the  Government  of  India  in  payment 
of  treaty  obligations,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  sur- 
plus revenue  shall  be  paid  to  Hyderabad.  The  province 
is  administered  by  two  Commissioners  under  the  Kesident 
of  Hyderabad.  As  re-arranged  in  1868  it  contains  6  districts 
in  2  divisions  of  which  the  following  are  the  statistics  for 
1868-9 :— 


East  Birar. 

Districts,           Sub-divisions. 

n^r«*.ui..f     (  ^-  Oomrawuttee  ) 
Oomrawut-    \  ^    chandore    ...  f 

^®              (  3.  Moortazapore  ) 

(  1.  EUichpore  ...  ) 

«,,.  V            3  2.  Durriapore  ...  f 

EUichpore    jg    Morsee^      ...  ( 

(  4.  Mailghaut  ...  ) 

(  1.  Woon          ...  ) 

Woon       ...  \  2.  Yeotmal     ...  } 

(  3.  Dharwa      ...  ) 

West  Bkrar. 

(  1.  Akolah       ... ) 

.,    ,  ,           )  2.  Ballapore    ...  f 
Akokh     ...  <  3   j„ig3^^           > 

(4.  Akote         ...  ) 

(  1.  Chicklee     ...  ) 

Booldanah     ]  2.  Mehkur      ...  [ 

3.  Mulcapoor  ...  ) 

D                       ^'  Bassim        ...  \ 

Bassim     ,..  j  g.  Poosud       ...J 

Total 

Area.  Square 
miles. 

Popula- 
tiou. 

Average  No. 

to  each 
square  mile. 

Land  Reveniie. 

2,643 
2,772 
4,232 

2,666 

2,815 
1,832 

407,276 
344,358 

343,426 

449,155 

400,095 

275,764 

2,220,074 

1 
154 

124 

81 

168 

142 
150 

Ka.        A.  p. 
6,42,470  10  8 

9,29,024  15  lf> 

3,07,500  15   0 

15,45,099     1    7 

7,69,357   13   0 
3,02,419  14   ^ 

16,960 

131 

44,95,873     6   6 
(£449,587)  _ 

The  areas  are  only  approximate,  they  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained bv  .scientific  survey.     The  Census  taken  in  1867  was  tbe 
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^  attempt  made  to  number  the  population  :  the  figures  then 
iined  are  here  ^ven  for  Oomrawuttea  and  Ellicbpore;  the 
iilatioD  of  the  remaining  Districts  is  taken  from  a  return 
intl;  submitted,  and  which  shows  that  the  Census  figurea 
now  below  the  mark.  Altogether,  there  would  seem  reason 
believe  that  the  actual  areas  and  population,  especially  in 
t  Berar,  are  in  excess  of  what  is  here  stated. 

"he  first  census  ever  taken  in  the  Province,  was  carried  out 
ing  the  night  of  the  7tb  and  8th  November  1867,  by  an 
meration  made  from  bouse  to  house.  The  results  were  sum- 
ized  and  tabulated  by  Mr,  Lyall,  the  Commissioner  of  West 
ar.  The  census  returned  the  population  at  2,231,565  dwel- 
:  in  495,760  bouses  comprising  5,()94  towns  and  villages. 
)  population  was  thus  distributed  according  to  the  old  ar- 
gement  of  districts : — 


Diatrict.. 

£1 

§2 

1 

ill 

1 

III 

3-2 

:ol>h 

nnwDttas     .-. 

ichpoor          

ilgbaut 

1.306     27 
9;  6     60 
836     63 

4G0     44 

3mI     ,-. 

1.684|    50 

9 

4 

S 

(  .Akokh        .. 
3  \  Akote 
(  liallapore   .. 

o  [  Oomran-uttee 
-     Ksranjah    ... 

1  Elliobpoor... 
2  J  Pnratwara  .. 

{  Mily.  Cantmt 

1    1,344 
967 

Dll 

SU 

324 
1.634 

Total 

6,124   240 

23 

7 

0,094 

f  the  towns  Ellichporc  is  the  largest,  having  a  population  of 

82   souls ;  OomrawuUee  comes  next,   having  23,410,  then 

■lah  having  14,606,  and  Akote  (in  the  Akolah  district)  having 

'06.     The  proportion  between  the  sexes  in  all  age.s  was  48-3 

lies  to  517  males. 

he   adult   males   were   thus  distributed  according  to  their 

ipations. 
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Berar. 


Class. 


I. 
Proitissional 


IT. 
Domestic 


III. 
Commercial 


IV. 
Agricultural 


V. 

Industrial 


VI. 
Indctiuite 


••■/ 


Order. 


Government 'Servants 

Engage<l  in  <letence  of  the  country 

i'he  learned  prof e^sionSy  &c. 

Total 

Domestic 

Engaged  in  performing  personal  offices 

Total   ... 

Persons  who  buy  or  sell 
En  gained   in   the  conveyance  of  men,  goods, 
and  animals 

Total    ... 

Persons  possessing  or  working  the  land 
Persons  engaged  about  animals... 

Total   ... 

.Artizans  and  Mechanics 
Textile  Eahrics  and  dress 
l?\»od  and  drink 

Dealers  in  animal  substances     ... 
Dealers  in  animal  substances     ... 

Total   ... 

Labourers 

Persons  of  property  .. 

Persons  supported  by  the  community,  &c. ... 


Numbers. 


2.756 
6,203 
1,178 


Total.... 


Grand  Total 


10,13: 


19,247 


19,247 


42,o25 
13.127 


65,65-2 


4.*K).»)72| 
8,G<)1 


44S.273 


38,65S1 

22.246 

2.396 

5.527 

2.895 

71,7i^ 


76.923 

80i> 

48,380 

126,11^ 


731,142 


The  principal  divisions  of  the  people  as  to  creed  and  caste  were: 


Cinistiaus 

Jews 

Parsees 

Maliomedans 

liralimins 

Ksbatiiva 

Vaisbva 

Sudra 

Out-castos, 

Aborigines 

Hiudoo  i^t'cts 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 
•  •• 


•  •  • 


•  •. 


•  •  • 


903 

16 

75 

154.951 

49,843 

36,831 

28,018 

1,441,271 

301,379 

ir>3,0.')9 

55,219 


Total 


2,231,565 
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2  principal  classes  in  three  of  these  divisions  were  : — 


Sh\idra», 

Aborigints. 

Hindoo  StcU. 

•CCS 

681.868  Gonda 

68,542 

Liiigayet 

22.919;^ 

*                                      •••                               •• 

153.22'>;  Hhecla 

2,279|jjiin 

l>.722      a 

e» 

12.862  RaiDOfecuB 

7!l-ii»biJoe 

2.270      .^ 
18  >-5 

■jil) B  (^indoo> 

51,0b2  KuUea 

21,224,  Uai  btutseo 

^A(  Tailor*) 

14.81«J  Niliuls 

2,591  Si.  h 

406 

(Oilnttn) .. 

rJ«.023  Aiuj  ha 

384  Maubhow 

3,519 

■B  fWatherintii) 

17,y99  Lujjuia 

l,3i>9;Nunak  ShoLee ... 

63 

> 

fBlacisinithsJ 

13.776  Audha 

2b,037'8uiiiu*to 

12 

'I    *^* 

i  (Liqaor-teUeri) 

9,187  Koiti-keea 

SjHyiugie 

1,667 

li 

iirs  (SKttp-bv€tdtr»)   .. 

55,917  Ko'kooa 

28,7<)9Juipe 

796 

\l 

•  •                               ••  ■ 

17,l'«0  iiuoiuiu 

9,9v9  Gosain 

13,838 

)< 

:iricfl 

4.921 

IB 

(f/eie<Uert) 

18.143 

O'i  Ql  1 

MO,Vli 

i 

14.017 

apakshees  . 

1,138 

Total 

163,058 

Total 

55,219 

{Carptnttis) 

25.392 

lussulinaus  and  Out-castes  arc  thus  detailed: — 


Mussulmans. 
Tribal, 


lilicel    .» 


ice 


li 


OUTCASTES. 

Mhar, 
Somavanshi,  Adhucy,  Telnng, 
Madrasi,    Ladooni,    Baider, 
Awdliatan,  }-Iohar,  Bbihitig, 
Terdeshi,  Bhat,  Hajain,  Va- 
tie,    Loadey,   Malvi,  Gopal, 
Lawyauey,     Mhar,     Labai, 
Duiigra 
23   Dhors 
2<53,  Khakrob  (Bungee) 
4^  Kateek 
-.  Dasree 
St*;  Chumhar. 

7|   Taratley,  Perdeshi,  Maratlie}', 
234     ])akhiiee,  Huduni,  Holar,  Hiii- 


19,534 
4,431 


'^20 


man  ConvertB 

Fro/esniomil. 


e 
itcs 


dustaui,  Cliumbar,  Mochee... 
Maiiff. 
Mang,  Marathey,  Vereday, 
I'aut,  Teluug,  Dakhuee, 
Cihntoley,  Saraakar,  Baoiisee, 
Teeholey,  Gavadey,  Savelej', 


hulcJinUe, 

•  •  •  .  •  •  I 

Sectarian. 

•    9     •  •    •    I 

OU&  Ministers  and  Professors 


lU 


101 
127 

61 
t>9 
107 
22i    Devadey,  Lakbari,  Samua  .. 

^.  Kalaiiki 
97'  rir.isteo 
179.  Baharupi 
Pasee 
S8,466  Kaikadi 
Aravie 
230   Berad 
>Iolar 
398  Jiiliiee 
9|  Moiighey 
10  Madgi 
65! 

2;V  Total 

1,892   Waudcring  tribe  (Paradbi)... 


227,824 

2,948 

543 

4,069 

243 


19,172 


36,453 

46 

8 

232 

20 

3,2(U 

15 

H 

274 

2 

332 

1,718 

290. 1 1 1 
5.208 


Total 


154,951. 


301,379 


9G  Bcrar, 

A  table  of  blind  is  given  showing  1  to  265  in  Berar  against  I 
to   1503  in   Bombay  1  to  1503  in  the  United  States  and  I  to 
996  in   the  United  Kingdom.     Mr.  Lyall  remarks  that  most  of 
the  settled    Mahomedans  must  have  descended  from  the  men 
who   originally   followed   the  invaders  of  the  Deccan  from  the 
north.     AH   the  Bheels,  who  live  along  the  skirts  of  the  Saut- 
pooras,   appear  to  have  embraced  Islamism^  though  they  do  not 
intermarry  with  the  purer  Mahomedans,  and  the  list  shows  that 
there  are  127  converts  who  were  not  bom  in  the  faith.  The  Bhora 
is  the  only  heretic   of  Indian  origin  in  these  parts.     Among 
the   Hindus  the   old  Vedic  division  into  four  great  castes  has 
been  maintained   simply   because   no  better  could   be  found, 
though  in   fact  only  the  Brahmins  have  kept  up  the  demarca- 
tion.    The   Brahmins  of  Berar  belong  almost  entirely  by  origin 
to  Maharashtra.     The  Kshatriya  class  contains  mostly  a  set  of 
very  dubious  pretenders  to  the  honour  of  Rajpoot  descent  Mah- 
rattas  of  no  particular  family  usually  call  themselves  Thakoors 
— even  a  Koonbee  will  occasionally  try  to  elevate  himself  there- 
by,  while   Purbhos,   Kayuths  and  other  castes  of  mixed  origin 
and  good    social   status   are  constantly  invading  this  military 
order.      The   distinction  is  also   claimed   by  the  Rajas  of  the 
Sautpoora  hills,  who  assert  that  they  are  Rajpoots  depressed  by 
the   necessities  of  mountain   life,   whereas  they  are  Gondsor 
Korkoos    elevated  by  generations   of  highland   chieftainship. 
Here  and  there  in  Berar  are  colonies  of  undoubted  Rajpoot  ori- 
gin, but  the  only  pure  Rajpoot  family,  in  the  Rajpootana  sense, 
yet  discovered,  is  the  house  of  the  Jadow  Rajah  Sindkhair  which 
intermarries  with  the   noblest  clans  of  Rajpootana,  and  which 
has   lately  made  a  show  of  great  reluctance  to  permit  a  poor 
kinsman   to  espouse  the  Guikwar's  daughter.     Under  the  lead- 
ing Vaisyas  are  placed  all  the  commercial  classes  of  Hindus,  the 
north-country   Marwarees  and  Augurwallas,  with  those  who  are 
known  by  the  general   term  Bunya,  and  a  few  castes  like  the 
Komtees  from  the  south,  or  the  Lars*  who  do  not  seem  to  be 
well  known  out  of  Berar. 

The  division  of  Sudras,  of  course,  includes  the  bulk  of  the  po- 
pulation and  the  great  majority  of  the  industrial  classes.  First 
on  the  list  come  the  great  cognate  agricultural  communities  of 
Koonbees  and  Maleea,  among  whom  are  many  subdivisions  and 
specific  diversities  with  separate  names ;  but  in  Berar  as  in  My- 
sore, they  all  eat  together,  although  they  do  not  intermarry. 
Kooiibees  and  Malees  eat  flesh,  drink  liquor  moderately,  and 
their  widows  may  always  remarry  if  they  choose,  excepting  the 

•  The  Killadar  of  Aaseergurh,   when  the  Eiiijlish  invested  it,  was  Jeshunt 
Pvao  Lar, 
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vi<]ows  of  Desmookhs,  who  ape  liigh-caste  prejudices.  The 
^oskteeSf  or  weaving  castes,  are  well  known.  The  Bunjaras 
ire  comparatively  numerous  in  Berar,  their  occupation  as  carri- 
jrs  and  travelling  commissariat  is  rapidly  going,  and  during 
,heir  transitional  stage  tliey  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  Po- 
ice.  The  Dhuiigurs  are  sheep  farmers,  and  Hutker  is  the  name 
>f  one  of  their  clans,  which  still  holds  much  land  on  the  border 
)f  the  Nizam's  territory,  and  was  not  long  ago  notorious  for  pug- 
lacity  and  rebellion.  The  Bhoee  has  recently  fallen  under  sus- 
McioQ  of  belonging  to  a  widely  spread  primitive  tribe ;  and  the 
Garpugarees  are  counted,  because  it  can  hardly  be  credited  that 
50  many  live  by  this  profession,  which  consists  simply  in  con- 
juring away  hailstorms.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  medi- 
cine man  at  work  has  witnessed  a  relic  of  pure  Fetichism,  pos- 
sibly handed  down  from  the  pra}  Aryan  races  and  their  earliest 
Uturgies.  The  Vidoors  and  Krishnajmhshees  are  really  the 
same  ;  they  are  the  descendants  of  Brahmins  by  women  of  infe- 
rior caste,  and  Krishnapxikskee  is  only  an  astronomical  metaphor 
for  describing  a  half-breed,  the  term  meaning  literally  "  dark 
fortnight"  and  referring  to  the  half  darkened  orb  of  the  moon. 

The  Out-castes  have  probably  a  strong  infusion  of  the  blood  of 
the  aboriginal  race,  whatever  this  may  have  been,  though  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  a  line  drawn  between  people  of  Aryan  and 
Turanian  origin  would  relegate  to  the  latter  family  all  the  Su- 
iras  of  this  part  of  India.  The  JMhars  have  been  taken  to  be 
he  same  with  the  Dhers,  a  very  useful  and  active  tribe  in  this 
country.  Tiie  Manga  appear  to  be  the  lowest  in  the  social  scale 
»f  all.  The  paucity  of  the  Kltakroha  or  Bhoiigees,  who  are  so 
troDg  up-country,  is  a  serious  sanitary  difficulty.  The  Kaika- 
*ee8  are  a  tribe  formerly  well  known  for  their  thieving  habits. 

By  aborigines  are  meant  either  those  tribes  who  have  not  yet 
cattered  themselves  abroad  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
>ut   who  live  together  in  bodies,  observing  peculiar  customs,  and 
ometimes  speaking  their  own  dialects,  or  dispersed  families  who 
lave   mixed  with    the  general  population,  but  whose  name  and 
ppearance  stamp   them  as  belonging  to  the  aboriginal  types. 
.^he  Gonds,  Korkoos,  and  Bheels  are  the  only  completely  preserv- 
d    specimens  of  tribes.     The   two  first  retain  their  languages, 
»'hile   the    Bheel  tongue  seems  to  have  become  extinct  very  re- 
ently,   in  Berar  (like  the  Cornish  in  England);  its  <lisuse  boinj^ 
irobably  expedited  by  their  general  conversion  to  Mahomedanism, 
Che  Ramoaee  is  said  by  Grant  Duff  to  be  of  a  different  tribe  from 
he    Bheel.     The. original  Purdhan  among  the  Gonds  answered 
o  the  Bfutt  among  the  Hindus,  but  many  seem  to  have  settled 
18  a  separate  species  of  Gond  in  the  plains. 

Vol  XIV.,  Past  1,  M 
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Myton.  9:) 

Myiore. 
Tlie  State  of  Mysore  is  administered  by  a  Cliief  Commissioner 
od  Kiiglish  officers  milil  tlie  boy  adopted  by  tlie  late  pensioned 
Uliarajah,  ia  declared  fit  to  superintend  tlie  administratioo. 
like  Berar,  the  revenues  of  Mysore  do  not  come  in  to  tlie  gene- 
il  accounts  of  India  but  are  spent  upon  tbe  province.  Mysore 
J  situated  lietweea  11°  36'  and  15°  0'  north  latitude,  and  74°  42' 
.nd  78°  37'  east  longitude.  Its  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west 
3  230  miles,  and  its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  190 
miles.  Its  area  is  2^,449  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Bombay  district  of  Dharwar  and  the  Madras 
district  of  Bellary,  on  the  south  by  the  districts  of  Salem 
aad  Coimbittore,  both  in  the  Madras  Presidency ;  on  the  east 
by  those  of  Cuddapa  and  North  Arcot,  also  of  Madras  ;  on  the 
west  by  Coorg  and  the  Western  Gliats,  which  shut  out  Mysore 
from  Malabar  and  Canara  on  the  west  coast.  'I'he  province 
aaa  surveyed  for  revenue  purposes  during  the  administration 
»f  Poornia  lietween  18U0  and  1810,  and  a  topographical  survey 
vas  carried  out  by  Colonel  Mackenzie  iu  the  years  1800-1807- 
V.  Revenue  Survey  on  the  Eonilmy  system,  including  the  classi- 
ication  and  assessnieut  of  the  land,  is  now  in  progress  ; — 

Arta — CMhlvalcd  aad  Uiiculiieated,  ami  Coiamunicatiom. 
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'■The  Mysore  country  above  the  ghats  is  often  called  "  the  Table 
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Land,"   a  denomination  very  little  descriptive  of  its  appearance, 
as   it   is  by  no  means  plain  or  flat,  but  in  some  parts  mountain- 
ous, and  everywhere  undulating.     The  Eastern  Ghats  form  the 
frontier  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  Carnatic.     They  cons- 
titute  the  ext<?rior  of  the  east  ranges  of  hills,  which  run  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  Peninsula  from  Cape  Comorin,  stretch- 
ing up  to  the  continent  of  Asia.     In  many  parts  the  ascent  over 
them  into  Mysore  is  very  high  and  difficult,  while  in  others  it 
is  more  sloping  and  protracted.     The    country  rises  gradually 
from    these    Ghats    towards    Bangalore,    which    is    3,031   feet 
al)Ove  the  sea.     The  descent  from    Bangalore   on    all  -sides  is 
perceptible  though   not  rapid.     On   the  north-west,  after  pass- 
ing the  Chituldroog  range  of  hills,  there  is  a  gradual  fall  through 
the  broad    valley   which   leads  to  the  river  Tungabhadra,  near 
-which  is  the  station  of  Harihara,  probably  the  lowest  point  in 
Mysore,  its  altitude  above  the  sea  being  only  1,800  feet.     To  die 
south-west  and  west,  by  Seringapatam    and   Hassan^  there  is 
perhaps  a  more  marked  descent,  until  it  is  abruptly  terminat- 
ed  by  the  Western   Ghats,   comprising    in   this  direction  the 
Nilgiri  and  Coorg  hills,  and  further  north,  the  Manjarabad  and 
Nagar  ranges.  A  marked  feature  of  the  country  is  the  number  of 
isolated  hills  called  Durgas,  on  the  most  inaccessible  of  which  the 
former  poligars  or  petty  chiefs   built  forts,  afterwards  in  many 
instances  strengthened  and  improved  by  Hyder  and  Tippii,  and 
still   in  good   preservation,  but  now  without  guns.     The  princi^ 
pal   forests  are  found  clothing  the  sides  of  the  Western  Moun^ 
t^ins.  They  abound  in  teak,  blackwood  and  other  valuable  kin(l=^ 
of  timber.     There  are  no  forests  in  the  Eastern  Ghats.     Sandal^ 
wood  grows  in  the  country  bordering  the  hills. 

The  Tunga  and  Bhadra  Rivers  rise  in  the  north-west  of  My^ 
sore,  and  uniting,  form  the  TurKjahhad)^,  which  flows  northward^^ 
and  eastwards  till  it  joins  the  Kristna  below  Kurnool.  The  baiikt^ 
of  the  Tungabhadra  are  too  high  for  irrigation  purposes.  Tli 
Kavari  rises  in  Coorg  and  passes  through  and  out  of  Mysore  ia- 
a  south-easterly  direction,  after  receiving  the  Hemawati,  the 
Lokani,  the  Shimsha,  and  the  Arkavati  from  the  north,  and  the 
Lachmantirth  and  the  Kabbani  from  the  south.  Tlie  Kavari 
and  its  tributaries  supply  numerous  irrigation  channels  and 
tanks.  The  Pennair,  the  Polar  and  Penar  rise  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Mysore,  in  their  short  course  through  which,  their  watery 
are  detained  and  converted  into  chains  of  tanks.  They  become 
large  rivers  before  they  reach  the  sea.  None  of  these  rivers  are 
suitable  for  navigation.     There  are  no  natural  lakes  in  Mysore; 
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but  th'jre  &re  nearly  20,000  artificial  reservoirs,  sonie  of  which 
are  of  considerable  tnagnitude. 

The  soils,  in   the  order  of  their  prevailiug  kinds,  are  as  fol- 
low : — Bed    soil  mixed  with  loam  aud  vegetable  mould ;  inferior 
red  aaudy  soil;  black  cotton,  free  from  atones;  stony  and  gra- 
velly  soil ;   rich    garden  soil ;  white  stiff  loam ;  black   cotton, 
but  light  and  atony,  and  soil  impregnated  with  salt.     The  great 
rock,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  whole  coun- 
try,  is  a  kind  of  sienitc,  composed  fur  the  moist  part  of  four  dif- 
ferent isgredients,  vis.,   quartz,   felspar,  hornblende  and  mica. 
Chlorite  slate  is  found  near  Sera,   and  drawing   slate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chituldroog.     Other  minerals  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Clay,   Ironstone,  Schorl  in  Quartz,  Mica  Slate,  Magnetic 
Ironstone,    Potstone,     Actinolite,    Lignifonn    Asbestos,   Brown 
Spar,   Common  Salt,   Carbonate  of  Sodit.    Gold  is  occasionally 
fouod  near  Betmangala,  by  washing  the  alluvial  soil ;  but  in  too 
imall  quantities  to  repay  labour. 

The  chief  products  are:  — Paddy;  Ragi — the  principal  food 
of  the  people  ;  Bullar — a  kind  of  small  bean  ;  Gram  ;  Wheat ; 
Millet;  Oil  see^ls;  Sugar-cane;  Cotton;  Hemp;  Tobiicco ; 
Mulberry  ;  Coffee  ;  Cocoauuts ;  Betel-nuts  and  potatoes  for  ex- 
port 
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104  Coorg, 

The  Brahmins  in  Mysore  are  of  the  three  great  classes,  Sri 
Vaishnava,  Vaishnava,  and  Sroartha.     The  first  named  are,  as  a 
class,  ambitious,  and  exhibit  considerable  force  of  character.  The 
Mussulmans  are  of  the  Shaik  and  Syed  tribes.     They  are,  it  is 
believed,  decreasing  in  numbers.     With  but  few  exceptions  they 
shew  little  aptitude  for  the  more  responsible  posts  under  (go- 
vernment, although  eviery  encouragement  has  been  offered  to 
them.      The    Lingayets    are    strict    Shevaits,    and    carry   the 
Linga  tied  to  their  necks.     They  are  numerous,  and  are  chiefly 
grain  merchants,  very  thrifty,  industrious  and  abstemious.     The 
Mysore  Ryots  or  cultivators  are  Shudras.     They  are  also  called 
'*  Wakligars,"  and  "  Kunabs."     They  are   careful   farmers,  con- 
tented, peaceable  and  healthy.  The  other  castes  are  Komatiesor 
Sowkars  ;   Bedars ;  the  followers  of  the  old  Poligars,   fond  of 
hunting  and  athletics;  Lambanies;  Wadders and  Koramars.  These 
are  wandering  tribes,  and  are  addicted  to  the  commission  of  da- 
coities,  robberies  and  other  lawless  acts.     The  Lambanies  are 
grain  carriers.     Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  various  classes 
of  artizans  and  manufacturers  as  in  other  province. 

Since  the  first  census  in  1840-41  after  we  assumed  the  direct 
administration  the  population  has  increased  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion in  26  years  or  30  per  cent. 

Ooorg. 

Coorg  is  a  British  district  administered  by  a  Superintendent 
under  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore.  It  is  situated  i»i 
latitude  12"  2G'  2r,  and  longitude  4'*  30'  4G^  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Hemavati  river  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Tam- 
bacheri  pass ;  on  the  west  by  Soutli  Canara  and  North  Mala- 
bar ;  and  on  the  cast  by  the  Mysore  country.  Coorg  was  sun'ey- 
ed  by  Lieutenant  Connor  of  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1817,  who 
has  written  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  the  survey.  The  coffee 
estates  are  now  being  surveyed.  Of  2,400  square  miles  547 ar® 
cultivated,  1,705  culturable  and  148  unculturable.  There  are 
168  miles  of  roa<l.  The  rainfall  varied  in  1808-69  from  GSi)? 
inches  at  Kerabu  Kolli  in  the  south-east  to  95*25  at  Mercara» 
the  capital.  The  maximum  temperature  at  3  P.  M.  in  Way  was 
83  ami  the  mean  72.  The  minimum  in  December  was  53  at  6 
P.  M.  and  the  mean  Q>b. 

The  aspect  of  Kodugu,  or  Coorg,  presents  an  entire  for- 
est, the  long  and  narrow  cultivated  valleys  enclosed  ^vitliitt 
it  serve  but  to  render  those  vast  woods  more  striking.  The 
whole  of  the  eastern  boundary  presents  a  remarkable  lii^® 
of  demarcation  exhibiting  an  almost  uninterrupted  and  v^' 
pervious  .wood  from  the  Burmagerrv  Hiils,  till  reaching  the  Ca- 
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•y  ;  this  space  is  wholly  uninhabited.  Advancing  westward 
5  woods  decrease  in  density  as  the  country  improves  in  culti- 
bion,  and  become  gradually  thinner  till  reaching  the  Western 
lauts,  the  immediate  summits  of  which,  partially  bare  of  wood, 
B  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  herbage.   The  Mallimbi  Peak  lying 

the  confines  of  Yelusavira  and  Yeddavanad  is  more  re- 
Ekikable  for  the  beauty  of  its  figure,  which  represents  an  exact 
ne,  than  for  its  height.  The  Hills  close  to  Virajendrapete 
id  Mugutgere  Betta  are  the  most  remarkable :  they  are  both 
eep,  but  low.  *  Some  few  detached  ranges  are  situated  along 
le  eastern  boundary ;  amongst  them  Sidaswar  and  Mawkal 
re  the  most  prominent,  the  former  guards  the  woody  defile 
bat  gives  entrance  to  Coorg,  and  attracts  attention,  as  being 
i>r  some  years  the  place  of  retreat  of  the  adventurous  Chiefs  of 
hose  wild  regions.  Of  the  mountains  below  the  ghats  the 
range  lying  on  the  southern  boundary  stretching  from  Tala 
Kavari  hill  to  Parruthaddi  Betta  is  the  most  remarkable.  Of 
the  few  detached  hills,  Bantamale,  Kaniyar  Gutta,  and  Balla 
Kad  in  South  Canara,  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

Rivers, — The  waters  of  Coorg,  divided  by  the  ridge  of  Ghauts, 
fall  into  the  sea,  washing  both  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  those 
of  the   upper   country  flowing   into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  while 
those  of  the  lower  districts  are  lost  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     Coorg 
Proper  gives  birth    to   the   Cavery  and  two  principal  streams 
tributaries  to  it,  the  Soornawutty  on  the  north  and  Lutclinian- 
teaih    on   the   south.     The   former  runs  for  its  whole  extent 
within  the   country  joining  it,  at  the  village  of  Coodigay  (on 
the  boundary).     The   latter   continues  its  course  for  some  dis- 
tance through  Mysore,  and  fertilizing  the  districts  on  its  bord- 
ers, unites    with    the    parent    stream    at  Chunchinacutta   in 
Mysore.     A  branch  of  the  Soornawutty  issues  from  the  table- 
land  on    which   Mercara  is   situated  ;   the   waters,   however, 
chiefly  flow  from   Kote  Betta  and  its   ridges.      The  Bur  ray 
PoUay  is   a  branch  of  the  Brullypatam  river,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  at  the  town  of  that  name,  and  is  navigable  for  small 
craft  as   far  as  lUicoor,   a  village  on  its    banks,  situated  16G 
miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts.    The  Hemraamutty  is  now 
fte  only  river  of  consequence  above  the  Ghauta     It  rises  intho 
hilly  parts  of  Bullum.     The  minor  rivers  are  the  Coomardary, 
the  Noojeekul  and  the  Pmswaunnie. 

The  chief  products  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  coun- 
try are  cardamoms,  coffee  and  rice  ;  these  are  the  prin- 
cipal exports.  Of  the  fruits  the  most  remarkable  are  oranges 
^^  different  descriptions,  all   of    an  excellent    quality  ;  they 
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are  exceedingly  common,  as  are  also  limes  of  various  species, 
citrons  of  an    immense  size,   pineapples,  pomegranates,    pum- 
plenose   or  shaddock,   jack,   plantains,   all   in   abundance    and 
of  a  most  luxuriant  growth  ;  the   other    fruits  common  in  this 
part  of  India  are  in  profusion  and  of  a  good  quality.     Turmeric, 
ginger,  a  little  mustard,  and  the  numerous  other  kinds  of  condi- 
ments used   by  the  natives,  are  also  found  ;  peas,  cabbage,  pota- 
toes  and  other  European  vegetables  thrive  well,  but  are  not  in 
common  use.     The  betel  vine  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the 
ryots'   houses,  the   leaf  however  is  said   to   be  comparative); 
coarse — much  is  imported.     Sandalwood  aud  cardamoms  are  the 
most  valuable  of  the  spontaneous  productions  ;  exclusive  of  them 
the  jungles  yield    excellent  timber,  a  species  of  wild  nutmeg  of 
good  quality,  the  wild  olive,  cassia,  gum  trees,  in  abundance, 
and  wild  yams  of  great  size.  Quantities  of  wild  honey  are  found; 
the  bees  producing  it  are  of  several  species. 

Coorg,  with  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
115,357,  has  35  judicial  and  revenue  sub-divisions,  and  507 vil- 
lages. There  are  23  magistrates  of  all  sorts.  I^he  total  cost  of 
local  officials  and  police  of  all  kinds  was  Rs.  1,14,578  in  1868-69. 
In  that  year  the  land  revenue  was  Rs.  1,68,108  and  the  gross 
revenue  Rs.   5,08,143.     The  chief  towns  and  their  population 


are  these  : — 

Mahadeopeto 

3,825 

Fraserpete 

1,109 

Virajapete 

2,889 

Sanivarsante 

498 

Somavarpete 

905 

Kodlipete 

C90 

The  population  consist  of  34,755  men,  35,322  women,  24,524 
males  under  12  years  of  age  and  20,756  females  under  12,  or  48 
to  the  square  mile.  They  live  in  19,436  houses  of  which  388 
are  masonry.  Of  the  inhabitants  103  are  Europeans,  656  mixed 
and  1,352  Native  Christians  ;  23,766  are  Coorgs  ;  79,697,  Hin- 
doos ;  5,610,  Mahomed ans  ;  21,  Parsees;  245,  Budhists  and 
Jains ;  and  3,904  Aborigines.  As  to  occupations  71,542  are 
agriculturists  and  43,815  non-agriculturists.  The  prevailing 
languages  are  Coorg,  Canarese,  Malayalum,  Tamil,  Tuju,  Hin- 
dustani and  English. 

The  Empire  of  British  India. 

The  preceding  detailed  survey  of  the  area  and  population  of 
the  ten  Provinces  of  non-feudatory  India,  according  to  tbe 
latest  returns,  yields  the  following  general  results  for  all  India, 
showing  a  total  area  of  1,577,698  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  212  J  millions,  if  the  Parliamentary  returns  for  the  153  Feu- 
datory States  be  assumed  to  be  correct. 


ITie  Empire  of  BrituU  India. 
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British  India. 


Arrangeil  according  to  population  the  ten  Provinces  stand  in 
the  following  order: — 


Districts 

Square 
JSliles- 

Province. 

Census. 

Population. 

and 
States. 

1 : 

Bengal 

•  •  • 

Estimate. 

48,358,134 

56 

246.499 

2  iNorth- Western  Provinces  . 

1865 

30,086,098 

36 

83,6S: 

3  {Madras 

•  *  • 

1867 

26,539,05-2 

20 

140,7-26; 

4    Punjab 

•  •  • 

1868 

17,611.498 

32 

101,8-29 

f)    Bombay  and  Sindh 

•  •  • 

Estimate. 

13,038.609 

19 

131.293 

6    Oudh 

1869 

11,232,368 

12 

•24.'  m 

7    Central  Provinces 

1866 

9.068.103 

18 

iii,m 

8 

Mysore 

,.. [Estimate. 

4,006,340 

8 

28,449' 

9 

British  Burma 

... 

1869 

2,395,986 

13 

93.879i 

10    Ikrar 

... 

1867 

2,220,074 

6 

16,9(>0 

Coorg 
y on- Feudatory  hidia 

•  •  • 

1869 

115,357 

1 

2,400 

164.671,621 

221 

980,90!> 

Feudatory  India 
Total 

•  a  • 

Estimate. 

48,000,0<i0 

153 

596,790 

•  •   • 

212,671,621 

374 

1,577,698 

The    density   of  the 

population  of  each  is  thus  compared,  in 

order,  with  that  of  other  countries  : — 

India, 

Europe  and  America. 

Per  Mile. 

/'«r  Mik 

Oudh, 

...     474 

Belgium^ 

• 

...    430 

N.  W.  Provinces, 

...     361 

Enghmd  and  Wales, 

...    347 

Bengal 

...     198 

SetherlandSy    . . 

...    285 

^ladras, 

...     188 

United  Kingdom, 

...    253 

Punjab, 

...     173 

Ireland  y 

• 

...    181 

Mysore, 

...     145 

France  and  Prussia, 

...  in 

Berar, 

...     131 

Scotland, 

...    101 

Bombay  and  Sindh, 

...       99 

Portugal, 

• 

...     99 

Central  Provinces, 

...       79 

Greece, 

• 

...     66 

Coorg, 

...       49 

United  States, 

...     2« 

British  Burma, 

...       £6 

Turkey, 

...      20 

All  India,    ... 

...     135 

Russia, 

...      10 

Fku 

DATORY  India, 

... 

80 

Brazil, 

• 

...       3 

,  -        -f  ... 

Thus  Oudh  is  more  populous  than  Belgium.  Portions  of  Oudh 
and  the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  Bengal  have  a  population  ap- 
proaching 800  a  mile,  as  in  Lucknow,  Benares  and  Hooghly. 
Even  adding  the  wastes  and  frontier  districts  Bengal,  Madras 
and  the  Punjab  are  more  densely  peopled  than  Ireland,  FraDce 
and  Prussia.  Weighing  down  Bombay  with  the  sanitary  d^ 
sorts  of  Sindh  its  population  is  still  almost  as  thick  as  that  of 
Scotland.  Even  after  the  devastations  of  the  Mahrattas  the 
Central  Provinces  are  more  closely  populated  than  Greece  and 
so  are  the  Feudatory  States  with  their  widespreading  jun- 
gles and  deserts.    British  Burma,  being  in  the  same  agricultttial 
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tion  as  the  United  States,  has  as  many  human  beings  to 
mile  and  many  more  than  Turkey.  W  hile  all  India  boasts 
\o  to  the  mile  or  nearly  as  many  as  Austria,  Russia  with  its 
1  wastes  and  desert  steppes  has  only  10. 
iiittiug  the  large  and  wealthy  Provinces  of  Bengal  and 
)ay,  of  which  there  is  no  detailed  or  reliable  census, 
following  shows  the  very  large  proportion  of  agriculturists 
ig  the  population.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  this  accurate- 
)r  the  difierent  enumerations  do  not  clearly  distinguish  be- 
a  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  ordinary  porter.  But 
e  rough  the  results  are  suggestive: — 


Percen- 

Agricultu- 

Non-Agri- 

tage of 

ral. 

cultural. 

latter. 

EV  Provinces    ... 

17,708.503 

12,402,112 

41-2 

ras  •••               «,a                  ,,, 

18,683,057 

7,405,995 

28-3  ^ 

jab... 

9,403.819 

8,190,127 

46-5 

"•••                 •••                    ... 

6,542,870 

4,655.225 

41-6 

tral  Provinces  ... 

4,879,431 

4,225.080 

46-4 

i»h  iUiroia 

332,442      1,345,682 

801 

tOl'6  .«•                      ...                         ••• 

1,610,791;     2,395,549 

38 -G 

il>*       • . .                      ...                         . . 

1,369,576         861,989 

38-6 

I  the  circumstances  of  India  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
jr  the  non- agricultural  population  the  more  advanced  the 
>le.  In  this  light  liladras  is  farthest  back  and  a  small  }>ro- 
e  like  Berar  is  more  progressive.  We  distrust  the  figures 
Vlysore  and  British  Burma.  Oudh  and  the  North  West  Pro- 
es  resemble  each  other  in  this  as  in  the  most  of  their  eco- 
lic  conditions,  and  they  are  ahead  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
agricultural   and   economic   condition   of  the   villages   is 


Acres  per 
village. 

Inhabitants 
per  village. 

Population 
per  culti- 
vated acre. 

Acres     per 
agricultur- 
al male 
adult. 

Rateontlic 
cultivated 
Acre.  l%s 

V.  Provinces 

594 

334 

1-24 

4  04 

1  10    9 

li 

619 

451 

0-45 

3-7 

2    0    S 

jral  Provinces 

1.566 

234 

0-67 

100 

0    6    0 

,r 

1,917 

391 

1-45 

10-4 

0  U     5 

jab 

i' 

no 
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Oudh  and  the  North -Wester  a  Provinces  agree  as  closely  as  Berar 
and  the  Central  Provinces,  except  that  the  population  in  Oudh 
and  Berar  is  denser  in  each  case.  The  greater  competition  for 
laud  in  Oudh,  caused  by  this  density,  shews  itself  in  the  high 
rate  of  land  revenue,  which  is  Rs.  2-0-8  there  while  it  is  only 
Rs.  1-10-9  in  the  North-West,  only  14  annas  5  pie  in  Berar  so 
enriched  by  cotton  and  so  low  as  6^  annas  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces. 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  the  next  point  which  attracts 
us,  and  here  again  we  contrast  the  reliable  results  of  Indian  pro- 
vinces with  those  of  European  countries.  The  proportion  of 
females  of  all  ages  is :— 


Punjab 

S 

-a 

Females. 

Russian  Caucasus 

i 

■ 

a 
& 

477 

54-48 

45-52 

52-3 

N.  W.  Provinces  ... 

53  6 

46-4 

Ionian  Islands  ... 

53.63  46  47 

Oudh 

51-8 

48-2 

Belgium 

5015  4985 

Berar  ... 

517 

48-3 

England 

48-84  61-26 

Central  Provinces ... 

51-2 

48-8 

Sweden 

48-50 

n-44 

Here  the  contrast  is  striking.  The  farther  north  we  go,  as  to 
Sweden,  the  women  exceed  the  men  in  number — the  nearer  to 
the  equator,  the  men  exceed  the  women.  The  results  i^ 
each  Indian  Province  are  so  closely  similar,  that  only  the  sana® 
causes  can  account  for  them.  These  causes  are  believed  to  be 
the  neglect  or  deliberate  murder  of  female  children,  the  heat  of 
the  climate  and  the  difference  in  age  between  husband  and 
wife. 

Baoes  and  Creeds. 

A  very  important  political  question  is  the  proportion  ^^ 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  and  this  we  are  able  to  fix  ^i^'^ 
tolerable  certainty  everywhere  except  in  Bombay  and  Bengal : 
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Mahome- 

Hindoos  la 

T\ 

daus. 

Budliitits. 

Percentage. 

M. 

H. 

•  •  •                                           •  • 

9,337,685 

7,292,667 

53  02 

41-28 

'lovinces 

4,243,207 

25,671,819  14- 

84- 

•■••                 •• 

1,502,134 

24,172,822 

5  8 

941 

•••                 •• 

1,195,817 

10,002,731 

10-7 

b8- 

Provinces 

237,962      6,930,163 

2-6 

95 

»• •                  •  •  • 

182,654      3,793,793 

45 

95  4 

•  • •                  ••• 

154,951      1,856,963 

69 

90- 

Burma    *.. 

40,952 

1,603,523 

2-4 

97-4 

portion  of  Mussulmans  in  Sindh  is  large,  and  also  in 
Bengal  where  so  many  Hindoos  were  forcibly  converted, 
over  non-feudatory   India  the  number  does  not  exceed 
)ns,  or  one-seventh  of  the  population, 
imber  of  Aborigines  and  Outcastes  is  as  follows  : — 

650,000 
...      1,995,663 

...  972,833 

90,490 

•  •  •  •  •  •  i  Z 1,  I^O'r 

•  ••  •••  f  'xO 


:as 

i-al  Provinces 

7 ,  Provinces 

ab 

I 

irma 

»ro 


y 

3 


al  (say) 
bay  (say) 


464,438 

3  904 

5,000,000 

3,000,000 

12,213,222 


r  partial  and  inaccurate  census  of  Europeans  in  India 
1861  showed  the  number  to  be  125,945  includinir  the 
The  following  figures  are  from  the  latest  provincial 
iions  showing  the  number  to  be  about  150,000.  It  is 
e  to  separate  clearly  between  the  pure  European  and 
d,  or  East  Indian,  or  Eurasian  classes. 


lU 


a\  {fia. 


••• 


Christiand 
Asiatic 
Eui-o|>euii  and  mixed  ... 

tJeWo  •••  «•• 

A1u83iilmans...  ••• 

Ptti'sees         ...  ••• 

Non-Aryan  uborigines  and  outcastes 

Budhists  und  Jains 

Sikhs 

Hindoos 


»>  • 


1,167,188 
230,374 


••• 


1,397,562 

10,000 

25,000,000 

80,000 

12,250.000 

4,600,000 

1,250,00(^ 

120,000,00 


Population  of  Asia. 

The  following  figures  show  the  area  and  population  of  the 
principal  States  of  Asia : — 


States  or  Couhtbiks. 


Hfld  by  Buropeant 
rindia 

Ceylon 
j  StiaittfSeUlementii 
]  I  Abuan  and  Saiawak 

Victoria 
V.MauiiCiU8 

Turkistan  aod  Siberia 

Netberluiids  India 

Philippines 

Gua.  Timor  and  JMacao 

f  Cochin  China   ... 
Itdunion 
French  India    . . 
Held  by  Atiatica 
Afffhanifitan,  Seiatau  ft  Balkh 
Bcloochistau 
Burma 
Siam 
Anam 
China 

Japftn 

Persia 

Tibet 

Eastern  Turkistan 

Arabia 

Turkey  (in  Asia) 


Pqiiare 
miles. 


1,677,698 
.4.454 

br 

708 

6,7e8,7(K) 

446.411 
52,647 

25,(HV» 

1.468 

191 

400,000 
100.000 
260,(00 
XfiCcO" 
U'»,000 
1,297,990 

156,604 

618,000 
1,000.04)0 

300,000 
l,200,iM»0 

66u,00(t{ 


1^  ■ 


IS  o 

PopulHtiou.  I  §-^   . 


21-',671,621 
2,<»96.777 


135 
86 

282  831 '     260 
10,0  "Oi     180 
125.501  4,327* 
322  517     455 


24,000.000 

17.962.803 

2.679.600 

l.:!S8.i83| 

3,000.000 

256.000 


4 

40 
60 

120 
174 


229,000  l,20u» 


4,000.000 

600.000 

6,000.1)00 

11,8011.000 

6.06iMKX> 

307,63lM>«7 

35,000.000 

4,400.000 
6,000,0i0 
l,2^i0,00r' 
8,000.001' 
16,000.00(* 
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Capitals. 


Fopulatifin 
vf  Capilui. 


/ 


«:rtloutta 

(■olonibo 

Siugupore 

l^bu.nn 

Iluu^-Kong 

L'uit  Louis 
\  Orenburg 
( Tutfhkuud    . 

biitavia 

Muuilu 

Gua 

JJai^'uii  &  Chulon 

St.  Deni.s 

Poudichcry 


10    Kabul 
3    Khvlut 
2:\   Muudalay 
47    1  aiikok 
47    Mue 
283    rukii^; 
j  Jeddo 
>  Miuku 
6  .Tchiun 


6 
4 

7 
29 


LhiUiA 
Kafrhgar 
Mecca 
Smyrna 


l.lXW.rtt 
3,1"- 

is.oo^ 

lu.t-'i' 
iiiii(i'»- 

35,W' 

4.0<^> 

4O0  0i« 
lOO."0O 
1. 250.0  « 
7(H),000 
475.0it0i 
85,00( 
26.000] 
5.O00| 
80,( 
160,0001 
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*  Chiefly  in  Towns. 

England  thus  rules  a  population  of  212J  millions  in  Asia,Bus- 
Di<i  of  24.  millions,  Holland  of  18  millions,  Spain  of  2J  millioDs 
Portugal  of  li  millions,  and  France  of  3i  millions.  England 
directly  rules,  independently  of  the  number  whom  she  indii-ectly 
influences,  nearly  five  times  more  of  the  population  of  Asia  than 
the  other  five  Powers  of  Europe  together. 
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CIIAl»TEU  II. 

THE  SURVEYS, 
The  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey. 

T;  *5  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  began  at  Cape 
Comorin  in  the  year  1800.  Its  originator  was  Colonel  Lamb- 
ton.  His  successors  have  been  Sir  George  Everest  aud  Sir 
Henry  Waugh,  and  this  Survey  is  now  directly  under  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  J.  T.  Walker,  F.  H.  S.  as  Superintendent,  Colonel 
ThuiUier,  R  A.,  being  the  Surveyor  General  of  India.  The 
head-  quarters  of  the  Survey  are  at  Mussourie  and  Dehra  Doon. 
At  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole  Peu insula  has  now  been 
surveyed.  The  Topographical  Survey  is  as  cheap  as  the  Tri- 
gonometrical, being  the  basis  of  the  others,  is  dear.  It  is  con- 
ducted chiefly  in  the  Feudatory  States.  The  Revenue  Survey 
began  in  1822  aud  slowly  progressed  till  1830,  at  a  rate  which 
would  have  required  500  years  for  its  completion  over  all  India. 
It  was  revived  after  the  first  Punjab  War  in  1846,  lu  the 
first  15  years  from  that  time  it  surveyed  237,028  square  miles 
at  a  cost  of  Ks.  22*9  per  mile.  It  is  calculated  that  the  whole 
of  the  vast  area  of  India,  1,577,698  square  miles,  will  have 
been  surveyed  in  one  form  or  another  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years.  But  owing  to  the  progress  of  science  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  records  aud  landmarks  in  the  Mutiny,  many  portions 
will  then  have  to  be  re-surveyed.  The  Indian  triangulation 
is  vastly  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  European  State,  but 
fortunately  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  executed  on  a  system 
which  considerably  facilitates  the- final  reduction  of  the  ob- 
servations. Chains  of  triangles  are  carried  along  the  principal 
meridians,  and  the  course  of  the  eastern  and  western  frontier, 
and  these  are  connected  together  by  other  chains,  the  northern- 
most of  which  follows  the  Himalayan  frontier  line,  while  the 
others  are  carried  along  certain  parallels  of  latitude,  at  con- 
venient intervals.  Colonel  Everest^s  Meridional  Arc  is  na- 
turally, from  its  central  position  and  its  intrinsic  value,  the 
axis  of  the  system.  Base-lines  are  measured  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  longitudinal  chains,  and  at  the  points  where  the 
chains  cross  Colonel  Everest's  Arc.  Thus  the  triangulation  is 
divisible  into  large  quadrilateral  figures,  with  a  base-line  at 
each  corner,  and  somewhat  resembling  gridirons,  with  their 
outer-framework  and  intermediate  bars ;  and  this  arrangement 
otfers  certain  advantages  in  the  reduction  of  the  observations 
which  are  not  met  with  in  a  network  of  triangulation,  at  the 
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points  of  junction  between  .the  several  sections  of  the  opera- 
tions are  reduced  to  ^  minimum.  At  each  junction  there  are 
necessarily  two  or  more  values  of  the  lengths,  azimutlis  and 
co-ordinates  of  the  sides  common  to  two  or  more  chains  ol 
triangles,  in  consequence  of  the  errors  generated  in  the  course  oi 
the  operations.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  harmonize  these 
values  by  thj  application  of  certain  corrections  to  every  mea- 
sured angle  and  base  line,  having  due  regard  to  the  respective 
weights  of  the  observations  and  to  certain  essential  theoretical 
considerations  as  well  as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  res- 
tricting the  calculations  within  manageable  limits.  With  every 
assistance  that  could  be  derived  from  the  published  accounts  ol 
the  best  geodetic  operations  in  Europe,  and  from  Professor  Airy, 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  no  small  difiScult; 
to  elaborate  a  system  of  reduction  which  would  satisfy  modern 
theoretical  requirements,  and  yet  be  susceptible  of  practical 
manipulation,  when  applied  to  tlie  very  extensive  operations 
of  the  Indian  triangulation.  This  has  at  last  been  accomplished 
The  great  quadrilateral  figure  which  connects  Dehra  Doon 
with  Kurachee,  and  comprises  4  base-lines  and  about  2,50C 
angles  appertaining  to  8  chains  of  triangles,  is  now  under  treat- 
ment. The  area  covered  by  the  figure  is  nearly  300,000  square 
miles. 

The  operations  of  Colonel  Walker's  Department  were  long 
restricted  to  geodetic  investigations,  and  to  the  execution  of  tri- 
angulation as  a  basis  for  the  Toix>graphical  and  Fiscal  Surveys 
But  the  Topography  of  the  Himalayas  has,  from  the  time  when 
these  mountains  were  first  fairly  accessible  to  Europeans,  been 
allotted  to  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  of  late  years  other 
topographical  labours  have  been  undertaken  by  it.  Of  these  sur- 
veys the  most  important  hitherto  has  been  the  one  of  Kashmere, 
Ladak  and  Tibet,  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Major 
Montgomerie.  The  interest  which  was  felt  in  those  regions  on  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjab,  led — though  they  belong  to  a  Na- 
tive Prince,  who  is  a  feudatory  of  the  British  Government^ — 
to  their  survey  being  completed,  before  other  portions  of  the 
Himalayas,  which  had  long  been  subject  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, were  undertaken.  On  the  completion  of  that  Survey 
Major  Montgomerie's  party  was  transferred  to  the  British  states 
of  liumaon  and  Gurhwal,  in  which  it  has  now^  been  operating 
for  about  four  years,  executing  a  topographical  survey  on  the 
scale  of  1  inch  to  the  mile,  or  four  times  that  of  the  survey  of 
Kashmere  and  Ladak. 

The  Avork  executed  by  the  nine  Trigonometrical  and  Topo- 
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graphical  parties  in  the  year  ending  September  1869  was 
as  follows.  The  measurement  of  a  base-line  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Comorin.  The  measurement  of  7  aziniuth.s  of 
verification.  Principal  triangulation  witli  the  Great  Theo- 
dolites; 72  triangles,  the  average  errors  of  which  amount- 
ed to  047  ;  they  cover  an  area  of  6,508  square  miles,  aiul  would,  if 
united,  form  a  chain  of  triangles  320  miles  iu  length.  Secon- 
dary triangulation  with  theodolites  of  various  sizes  ;  6,615 
square  miles,  defining  the  positions  of  1,939  points,  of  632  of 
which  the  heights  were  also  determined.  Topographical  sur- 
veying, on  the  scale  of  12  inches  to  the  mile,  13;173  acres;  on 
that  of  2  inches  to  the  mile,  2,334  square  miles ;  and  on  that  of 
1  inch  to  the  mile,  1,338  square  miles.  Boundary  surveys  and 
check  lines,  914  linear  miles.  The  first  Trigonometrical  party, 
in  charge  of  the  Brahmaputra  Series,  operated  along  the  meridi- 
an of  90°,  through  the  District  of  Fureedpoie,  crossing  the  Gan- 
ges a  little  below  its  junction  with  Jamoona  Branch  of  the  Brah- 
maputra, and  then  advancing  along  both  banks  of  the  Jamoona 
through  the  Districts  of  Dacca  and  Pubna.  The  second  party, 
in  charge  of  the  Eastern  Frontier  Series,  carried  the  chain  of 
triangles  wliich  was  commenced  in  18()l-62  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Assam  valley,  across  the  range  of  mountains 
between  Burma  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  operations  of  the 
season  closing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Prome.  The  3rd 
party  dealt  with  the  Beder  Longitudinal  Series,  parallel  18°. 
This  chain  of  triangles  is  a  portion  of  the  longitudinal  chain 
which,  when  completed,  will  extend  from  Vizagapatam,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  to  Bombay,  on  the  west  coast.  The 
portion  west  of  the  Great  Arc  (meridian  78°)  has  long  since  been 
completed.  During  the  last  field  season  the  party  finished  the 
portion  between  the  triangles  of  the  Arc — in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Beder  Base-line — and  the  Jubbulpore  Series,  meridian  82°. 
The  district  lies  wholly  in  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  of  Hydera- 
l>ad.  The  4th  party  was  engaged  in  the  Longitudinal  Series,  west 
of  Calcutta.  The  whole  of  the  triangulation  between  the  meri- 
dian of  Colonel  Everest's  Arc  (78°)  and  that  of  Odcutta  (88^°), 
from  the  Himalayas  southwards  down  to  the  Beder  Longitudi- 
'^al  Series,  is  dejiendent  on  tlie  Calcutta  Longitudinal  Series 
'or  its  initial  elements.  The  re-n)easurement  of  the  an«^les  of 
this  series  was  completed.  The  oth  and  6th  party  was  employ- 
ed in  the  measurement  of  a  base  line  near  Cape  Comorin.  So  far 
as  the  Cape  Base  has  yet  been  reduced,  with  an  approximately 
corrected  value  of  the  factor,  the  results  indicate  a  very  high 
order  of  accuracy  in  the  performances  of  the  apparatus  at  this 
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base  ;  the  maximum  difference  between  any  two  of  the  four 
measurements  of  the  central  section — the  length  of  which  is  8,915 
feet — being  "077  of  an  incli,  or  072  millionths  of  the  leugth, 
and  the  theoretical  probable  error  of  a  single  measurement  be- 
ing +  020  miliionths.  The  7th  party  was  engaged  in  a  to- 
pographical survey  of  Kumaon  and  British  Qurwhal ;  and  the 
8th  and  9th  in  Kattywar. 

Tlie  Trans- Hiiruilay an  Explorations,  under  Major  Montgo- 
merie's  directions,  were  extended  during  the  year  somewhat  fiir- 
ther  into  the  vast  terra  incognita  which  lies  beyond  the  eastern 
watershed  of  the    upper    Indus.     One    of  the   Pundits   carried 
a  route-siirvey  from  Dunkhar,  in  British  Spiti,  across  the  upper 
part  of  Chumurti,  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Ladak,  and  theDce 
by  a  new  route  to    Hudok — the  capital  of  the  north-west  part 
of  Tibet — which  had  never  before  been  seen  by  a  Surveyor.  He 
found  the  town  to  be  about  nine  miles  from  the  Pangong  Lake, 
a   small  portion  of  which  was  actually   visible  from  it     From 
Rudok  the  Pundit  advanced  nearlv  due  east,  over  an  elevated 
plateau  averaging  more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.     From 
commanding  points  this  plateau  appeared  to  be  of  dazzling  white, 
extending  as  far  as   the  Pundit  could  see.,  and  confirming  what 
he  heard  as  to  its  great  extent.      The  whiteness  appeared  to  be 
due    to  some  salt  mixed  with  the  soil.     The  plateau  lies  to  the 
north    of  the  great  Aiing-Kangri  group  of  snowy  peaks  which 
was   discovered   during   18G7  ;  from  all  accounts  it  must  extend 
very    far   to  the  east,  eitlier  joining   or  running  parallel  with 
the  great  desert  of  Gobi;  its  general  position  is  indicated  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Aksai-Chin  or  white  desert/'  in  Colonel  Walk* 
er*s  map  of  Turkistan.    The  routes  in  this  portion  are  630  miles 
in  length,   of  which  500  miles  passes  over  entirely  new  ground, 
the    only  point  on  it  which    had  previously  been  visited  be- 
ing  Thok-Jalung.     The   remaining   portion  of  the  route  is  also 
in   a  great  measure  new,  but  it  had  been    touched  upon  prer 
viously  in    several   places.     The  greater  portion  of  the  country 
thus   traversed   lies  beyond  the  watershed  of  the   Indus,  and 
drains  entirely  to  the  eastward   into  inland  lakes.     These  new 
routes   will  roughly  account  for  the  geography  of  an  area  of 
about  16,000  square  miles;  they  are  checked  by  latitude  ol)- 
servations  taken  at  87  diflfeient  places.     The  general  height  of 
the  country  is  very  great  and  has  been  detennined  by  boilings 
point  observations  at  49  different  places.     Tliese  explanations 
ftilly  confirm  the  oral  information  collected  during  the  previous 
expeditions  ;  the  route  between  Thok-Jalung  and  Rudok  agrees 
very   fairly  with  that  first  given ;  the  number  of  gold,  salt  and 
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rai  fields,  seen  and  heard  of,  is  quite  as  great  as  was  nnticipa- 
1,  and  the  amount  of  mineral  wealth  seems  to  be  very  great. 
.6   sources  of  the  eastern  or  main  branch  of  the  Indus  have 
en  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  back  of  the  Kailas  Parbut,  and 
very  high  ratige  to  the  north-east  of  that  peak.     'J  he  routes 
*re    continued  to  the  east,  not  going  over  much  new  ground, 
it  giving  bearings  to  some  high  peaks,  north  and  south  of  the 
eat  road    to  Lhasa  ;   these  will  prove  useful  additions  to  the 
K)grapky  of  the  country  in  that  direction.     Another  explorer 
as  employed  to   the  eastward,  who  has  made  a  route  survey 
,190  miles    in  length,  with  29  latitudes  and  12  determinations 
[heights, — fewer  than  usual  of  the  latter,  owing  to  breakage  of 
hermometera     Of  this    work  a  small   portion  is  entirely  new, 
[oing  behind   or  north  of  Mount  Everest.     Further  advance  iu 
liat  direction  was   unfortunately  prevented   by   the  jealousy 
)f  the  Tibetan  oflBcials,  but  the  route,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  valu- 
able, as    it   gives   us  a  little  additional  information  as  to  the 
Himalayan  watershed,  which  has  invariably  been  found  to  lie  at 
ft  very  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  the  great  Himalayan 
peaks  which,  from  the  side  of  Hindustan,  seem  to  form  the  water- 
Aed.    This  peculiarity  has  been  further  confirmed  by  the  routes 
>f  a  Zaskari  who  accompanied  the  third  Pundit  for  some  distance, 
l)ut  made  his  way  back  by  a  different  route,  having  been  turned 
>ut  of  Tibet  by  the  Lhasa  authorities,  as  a  suspicious  character. 
This  man  crossed  from  the  Tadum  monastery  over  the  Himalayas 
to  Muktinath.     The  greater   part  of  the   1,190  miles  of  routes 
will  be  valuable  in  still  further  elucidating  the  geography  of  the 
eastern  Himalayas,  when  combined  with  the  information  collect- 
ed during   previous   explorations.      In    many  parts  the  routes 
traverse   country  that  is  almost  new,  though  some  places  in  it 
Wve  been  indicated  on  maps  from  information  of  all  kinds  but 
without  any  regular  connection.     To  the  north-west  of  India,  a 
Mahomedan  gentleman  was  employed  in  exploring  the  countries 
iU)rtb  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  of  the  Mustagh  and  Karakoram 
J*ttges ;  he  has  however  only  just  returned,  and  as  yet  his  work 
w  not  been  thoroughly  examined.     He  succeeded  in  making 
^  way  froin    Cabul   into   Badakshan,  and  thence  ascending 
through  the  upper  valley  of  the  Oxus  he  reached  the  Sirikul  (or 
Victoria)  lake  of  Lieutenant  Wood;  skirting  the  southern  end  of 
Ae  Pamir  Steppe  he  passed  from  the  Sirikul  lake  down  to  Tash 
Kurgan,  and  thence  over  the  mountains  by  a  nearly  direct  route 
to  Ejtshgar,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Turkistan  (or  Little  Bokhara.) 
Prom  Kashgar  his  route  was  carried  on  to  Yarkand  and  thence 
0  the  vicinity  of  the  Karakoram  Pass.     The  most  interestinir 
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part  of  the  route  will  no  doubt  be  that  between  the  Sirikul  Lake 
aud  Kashgar. 

AstronoviicaL — The  chain  of  triangles  on  the  meridian,  of 
75°,   wiiich  is  now  very  nearly  completed,  will  extend  from  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  in  latitude  33°,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Mangalore,  latitude  13°.     In  this  and  previous  years,  latitude 
observations   have  been  taken  at  1 1  stations,  at  about  1°  apart 
meridionally,  completing  the  observations  of  this  nature  over 
the   northern  half  of  tl»e  chain  of  triangles.     So  far,  the  ground 
passed  over  has  been  for  the  most  part  a  very  level  plain,  with 
few   hills  or  other  local  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
these  of  but  small  magnitude.     Judging  from  outward  appear- 
ances only,  there  is  no  such   favourable  belt  of  country  in  all 
India  for  astronomical  observations,  in  its  freedom  from  any 
influences    whicii   might   tend    to   deflect    the  plumb-line;  for, 
though   great   deflections  have   been  found  on  level  plains,  as 
at  Moscow,  such  ground  must  on  the  whole  be  considered  more 
favorable  than  a  hill  region.     Lieutenant  Heaviside  was  able  to 
take  complete  sets  of  observations  to  36  pairs  of  north  and  south 
stars, — of  the  Greenwich  seven  year  catalogue — each  star  being 
observed  on  the  meridian  on  six  nights,  with  astronomical  circle 
No.2. 

Levelling. — Since  the  completion  of  the  main  line  of  Spirit 
Levels  which  was  carried,  from  the  datum  ofjthe  mean  sea  level  of 
Kuracliee  harbour,  through  Sind,  the  Punjab,  the  North-Western 
Provinces  and  Bengal,  down  to  Calcutta,  branch  lines  of  level 
have  been  carried  from  the  main  line  for  the  purpose  of  connect- 
ing the  various  detached  groups  of  levels  which  have  been  exe- 
cuted for  irrigation  and  other  public  works,  and  reducing  thein 
to  a  common  datum  ;  also  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  trigo- 
nometrical determinations  of  the  heights  of  some  of  the  stations 
of  this  Survey,  which  had  been  made  under  very  unfavorable 
circumstances,  and  were  not  as  reliable  as  is  to  be  desireo* 
During  the  year  Mr.  Lane  carried  a  line  of  levels  from  the  vici- 
nity of  Bareilly  through  Shahjehanpore,  Seetapore  and  Lucknow, 
to  Cawnpore,  and  from  Lucknow  eastward  beyond  Fyzabai 
These  operations  are  a  continuation  of  the  line  which  was  com- 
menced the  previous  year  at  a  bench-mark  of  the  main  line  a^ 
Meerut,  and  carried  through  Moradabad  to  Bareilly,  and  whica 
has  now  been  connected  with  the  main  line  at  Cawnpore.  Tl^^ 
height,  above  mean  sea  level,  of  the  bench-mark  at  Cawnpore^ 
as  brought  down  directly  from  Meerut  by  the  main  line,  i» 
407*75  feet ;  as  deduced  by  the  circuitous  branch  line  it  is  40711 
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'eet  Thus  the  two  determinations  differ  by  0*64  feet,  but  this 
cannot  be  considered  a  material  discrepancy,  for  the  two  lines 
ire  of  the  respective  lengths  of  290  and  330  miles,  and  thus 
form  a  circuit  of  620  miles. 

Pendxilum  and  Magnetic  Observations  were  completed  at  no 
less  than  6  stations,  viz.,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Banga- 
lore Base  line,  at  PachapoUiam,  Mallapatti,  Kudankolam,  and 
PuDDae,  all  stations  ou  the  southern  section  of  Colonel  Everest's 
arc.  The  whole  of  the  pendulum  observations  of  the  Arc  have 
now  been  completed,  but  before  the  apparatus  is  returned  to  the 
Royal  Society,  it  is  desirable  that  observations  should  be  taken 
on  the  highest  accessible  table  lands  of  the  Himalayas,  as  well 
as  at  various  points  on  the  coast  line,  and  at  the  Calcutta  and 
Madras  Observatories.     Magnetic  observations  were  continued. 

The  Topographical  Survey. 

The  object  of  the  Topographical  Survey  operations  is  to 
obtain  fairly  reliable  maps  on  one  inch  to  the  mile,  and 
at  a  small  cost,  of  wild  and  unremunerative  districts  both 
iwn-feudatory  and  in  Native  States,  for  purposes  of  a<lmi- 
nistration,  civil  and  military ;  and  to  obtain  geographical 
infurination  on  a  reliable  basis,  for  the  sheets  of  the  Great 
Indian  Atlas,  of  vast  tracts  of  country  which,  under  any 
iDOFe  expensive  and  elaborate  system,  would  take  upwards  of 
a  century  to  complete.  The  system  of  survey  is  most  effective, 
Rtpid  and  certainly  the  cheapest  which  could  be  adopted  for 
similar  operations  in  unhealthy  and  rough  ground.  It  is 
based  on  a  network  of  secondary  triangulation  conducted  with 
the  larger  class  of  Vernier  Theodolites,  closely  connected  with, 
and  verified  by,  the  Great  Triangulation  of  India.  The  de- 
tail work,  or  topography,  is  filled  in  by  means  of  the  plane 
table,  checked  by  routes  or  traversing  between  the  stations 
fixed  by  triangulation  wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground  will 
admit  of  such  test,  or  else  examined  by  a  competent  officer  in 
tbe  field,  by  intersections  to  surrounding  objects  from  the  points 
of  triangulation.  There  were  seven  Topographical  Survey  Parties 
in  the  year  ending  September  1869,  immediately  under  the 
Surveyor  General  Three  were  engaged  in  the  Central  India 
*nd  Rajpootana  Native  States,  two  in  the  Central  Provinces 
•od  Vizagapatam  Agency  of  the  Madras  Presidency ;  and  two 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal.  Of  nearly  all  the  ground 
allotted  to  the  survey  parties  no  reliable  maps  exist.  Some 
of  the  tracts  are  even  unexplored  and  have  rarely  been  visited 
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by  Riropeans.  The  area  produced  will  be  of  great  value  in  re- 
presentiug  many  parts  of  India  which  have  hitherto  defied  all 
attempts  at  conjectural  geography. 

The   aggregate  area   of  final   survey  completed   during  the 
season  of  1868-G9  by   the  seven  parties  is  1U,8C)1  square  miles, 
of  which   13,840   square   miles   is   rendered   on    the    scale  of 
one   inch   to   the  mile,  and   2,901   square  miles  (Khasia  Hills) 
on  the  smaller,   or   half  inch  to  the  mile  scale.     'J'he  triangii- 
lation  in    advance   of  the   details,   as   a  basis  for   future  plane 
tabling,    has   been   extended    and   is   now  computed  out  over 
an  area   of  no   less   than    15,592  square  miles.     Obser\'ations 
were   taken   at   390    stations   by   which   the  positions  of  1478 
points  were  trigonometrically  determined,  with   1224  detenni- 
nations   of  heights.     ITie  entire  cost  of  the  season's  operations 
amounts    to   Rs.   3,68,608.     The  average  cost  of  the  final  topo- 
graphy completed,  including  the  cost  of  the  triangulation,  is  R& 
21-15    or  £2-4  per  square  mile.     The  Revenue  or  Fiscal  Sur- 
veys are  also  directly  under  the  Surveyor  General.     Comhiued, 
the  two  branches  aggregate  a  total  area  of  36,170  square  wiles 
of  four  inches  and  one  inch  survey  respectively,  at  a  cost  of  Rs. 
12,58,922,   yielding  a  mean  average  rate  of  Rs  3,413  per  square 
mile.     Placing  these  figures  in  juxtaposition  with  the  areas  pre- 
viously reported,  we   obtain  the   following  results  as  the  total 
amount   of  survey   executed   topographically,  since  their  com- 
mencement in  the  Nizam's  territories,  and  for  revenue  pur- 
poses since  1841 : — 


Topogrnphical  SurToys,  us  iu  geueral  report  foi 
scRflon  1866-67 

QTopofirraphicjil  Surveys,  a«  in  SurTcyor  Gene- 
ral**  letter  to  the  Secretary  t(»  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Homo  Uepartmcnt.  dated  6t4i 
February  1869,  submitting  general  report  for 
1867-68 

Topogiuphlcal  Surveys,  season  under  zcview  . . 

Total  of  Topographical  Surveys 

RsTenne    Surveys    m  in   general    report   of 

1866-67   .. 
Revenue  Surveys 
i)itUi,  season  undet  review 

Total  of  Revenue  Surveys 


STi.     I 

C  9    •■ 

Period  ovcrj    Total  area     |  f    S 

wbicb  tbe    accumplihbed..  Total  cost.  ^>,e 

burvoy     |         -      •  I     'fl's 

exttftidvti.  ^8quare  iiiles..  Rupees,    ^tu 

< 


1836  to  1867 


18'^7-«8 
180869 


1,60,026 


eo.sni 

16.801 


1836  to  1860  1,97,028 


Total   of  Topographical  and  Revenue  Surveys 
up  to 


1846  to  1867 
]  867-68 
1868  69 


1816  to  1860 


1869 


S,6i,177 
16.616 
10.369 


27.81,461 


S.64.211 
3,68,606 


35,14.231 


97,39.1» 

8.84.«88 
8,90,314 


4,00.162 


6,97,190 


115.14.371 


17  n 


ssis 


150,28,65:;  «  8 
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In    the  last  quarter  of  a  century  (without  considering  the  old 
Hyderabad  and  Ganjam  areas  effected  prior  to  1844),  the  enor- 
mous area   of  nearly  six  hundred   thousand  square   miles  of 
country,  much  of  which  was  of  a  difficult  and  unhealthy  charac- 
ter, peculiarly  hostile  to  European  life,  have  been  accomplished, 
all  based  on  undeniable  triaugulation,  and  rendered  in  a  proper 
state  for  incorporation   in  the  general  Atlas  of  India,  at  a  cost 
of  only  Rs.  25-2  or  £2  lOs.  3d.  per  square  mile.     This  does  not 
include   the  Topogniphical  Surveys  conducted  under  the  Trigo- 
nometrical  Branch,   either  in  the  Himalayas  or  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.    This  area  is  very  nearly  five  times  larger  than  that 
of  the  whole  of  the  British  Llands  ;  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  larger  than  that  of  France ;  upwards  of  five  times  the  area 
of  Prussia,  more  than  double  that  of  Austria,  aud  three  times  that 
of  Spain.  This  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  an  achievement  of  no  ordi- 
nary character^  and  of  which  those  officers  who  have  steadily  as- 
sisted  in  the  operations  may  well  be  proud.     The  survey  of  In- 
dia is  a    national  work  worthy  of  comparison  with  similar  un- 
dertakings in  other  European  countries. 

ChaHography.  The  maps  publislied  in  18G9  from  the  results 
of  topographical  and  revenue  surveys  in  progress,  and  omitting 
all  siuall  scale  compilations,  index  maps  and  miscelhineous  maps, 
represent  an  area  of  no  less  than  77,000  square  mites.  An  en- 
graving establishment  was  added  to  the  department.  The  result 
already  attained  in  the  training  of  native  agency  is  highly  en- 
couraging for  the  very  short  time  spent  on  it.  The  transfer  of 
this  duty  from  England  to  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Sur- 
vey Department  in  India,  is  already  proved  to  be  most  sa- 
tisfactory, both  in  speed  and  economy.  The  question  of  the  re- 
moval of  a  portion,  or  of  tlie  whole,  of  the  Siu'veyor  General's 
offices  to  a  better  climate  having  been  under  discussion  wnth  the 
Government,  a  Committee  is  now  sitting  to  enquire  into  the 
whole  subject.  The  Photographic  and  Photozincographic  Branch, 
receutly  formed,  made  great  and  most  satisfactory  progress 
M  regards  the  general  style  and  execution  of  the  photozin- 
cographed  maps,  llie  advantages  secured  to  the  public  service  by 
the  immediate  publication  and  dissemination  of  the  original  scale 
rfieets  of  the  topographical  surveys  of  the  Native  and  British 
States,  which  never  before  saw  the  light  or  were  turned  to  any 
practical  use,  can  scarcely  be  over-rated. 

The  number  of  maps  issued  to  officials  and  the  public  wf  s 
21,048  valued  at  Rs.  39,052,  besides  several  thousands  of  impres- 
sions of  maps,  sketches,  diagrams  and  plans  from  the  photozin- 
cographic  and  lithographic  press  bran<;hes,   on  special  requisi- 
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tions  from   local  Governments  and  various  public  oflBces.    The 
sum  actually  realized  by  sales  was  Rs.  6,047. 

The  Bevenne  Survey- 

Seventeen  parties  in  1868-69  surveyed  19,369  square  miles 
at  a  total  cost  of  Rs.  8,90,314.  Of  these  4  were  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  1  in  Ondh,  2  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  1  in 
the  Punjab,  1  in  Sindh,  6  in  Bengal  or  the  Lower  Provinces,  1 
in  Burma  and  1  in  the  cantonments  of  the  Punjab.  Omitting 
the  last,  the  average  cost  of  the  surveys  was  Rs.  45-3-10  per 
square  mile. 

In  Upper  India  ten  of  the  seventeen  parties  were  engaged. 
The  surveys  of  the  following  districts  were  completed  : — 


Districts. 

When 
com- 
menced. 

When 
fiuiflhed. 

Area  in 

Rate  per 

6qiiare 

Mils. 

Acres. 

Square 
MUes. 

QvOIICv    •..                  •••                  ••• 

A.I16rGv  •••                  •..                  •.• 

Thurr  and  Parkar 
Hoz&rah 

1865-66 
1865-66 
1862  63 
1865  66 

1868-69 
1868  69 
1868-69 
1868-69 

2,518.968 
1,914,913 
8.146,310 
2,086,170 

8,936 

2,992 

12,729 

3,260 

Rs.  A.  P. 
51    4  5 
53  10   5 
8    3  6 
68    9  0 

Seonee. — Colonel  Gastrell,  the  Superintendent,  draws  attention 
to  the  discrepancies  between  the  results  of  the  non-profession- 
al  and  that  of  the  professional  survey.      I'he   former  d\o^^ 
a  defect  of  7  per  cent,  or  273  square  miles.     Supposing  tlii^ 
area  to  be  worth  only  one  anna  per  annum  of  rent  per  British 
acre,  and   this   appears  no  high  assumption,  the  yearly  renti*'* 
would  be  Ks.  10,939.     This  represents  the  annual  loss  to  G^' 
vernment   until  a  new  settlement   be   made,  or,  for  a  thirty 
yeais'  settlement,  as   Rs.  3,28,170.     Colonel  Gastrell  sugges**^ 
the  transfer  of  the  Khusreh,   or  Field   Survey,  to  the  supe^' 
intendence  of  the  Professional  Branch  entirely,  so  as  to  ensu^'^ 
fairly  accurate  and  reliable  results  at  every  step  of  the  work. 

Kkeree  is  the  extreme  district  of  Oudh  at  the  foot  of  the  hil  ' ' 
on  the  Nepaul  border.  The  Tharoos  or  inhabitants  of  the  fores'^' 
are  a  most  peculiar  race.  Their  true  origin  has  never  yet  be^^ 
traced,  though  many  difiFerent  opinions  are  held  regarding  it,  b^^ 
it  is  generally  believed  to  be  Aryan.  They,  being  a  wild,  uncm  ^' 
tivated,  and  extremely  superstitious  race,  naturally  assign  t  ^ 
"themselves  a  mythological  beginning.  The  Tharoo  villages  ar^ 
divided  into  certain  circuits,   marked   oflf   by   the   Bhurra    <^^ 
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Blieonbar,  a  self-created  superior,  whom  these  people  believe  to 
be  inspired  by  Bhowaiiee,  and  to  whom  they  submit  in  every  oc- 
currence of  their  domestic  lives.      A  Bhurra  is  indispensable  at 
every  birth,  marriage  and  death,  directs  all  religious  ceremonies, 
and   has  supreme  influence  in  the  circuit  to  which  he  belongs. 
He  has,  however,  to  prove  his  inspiration  before  the  assembled 
villao^ers  by  one  of  two  methods,  either  by  drawing  seven  times 
the  flame  from  a  lighted  to  an  uiilighted  wick  without  bringing 
the  two  in  contact,  or  by  calling  upon  Bhowanee,  who  is  suppos- 
ed to  descend  upon  him,  when  the  Bhurra  begins  to  dance  and 
jump  about  violently,  and  convinces  the  assembled  crowds  of 
his  superhuman  powers  by  his  movements  and  gesticulations. 
Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Tharoos  may  be  noted  that  the 
bodies  of  those  that  die  in  advanced  years  are  burned,  but  those 
of  the  young  are  buried  ;  also,   that  though  their  widows  are 
allowed  to  re-remarry,  a  man  may  not  marry  the  widow  of  his 
younger  brother.      The  Tharoos  are  very  honest  and  industrious, 
good  cultivators  and  keen  sportsmen.      Being  the   only  race 
who  are  physically  capable  of  existing  in  the  forests  all  the  year 
round,  it  has  been  a  great  mistake  to  allow  them  to  migrate  to 
Nepal,  where  the  more  favourable  terms  of  the  assessment  have 
drawn  them  away  in  such  numbers,  that  there  are  now  compara- 
tively few  left  in  the  Khyreegurh  District.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  denizens  of  the  forests  no  sooner  leave  their  owl  malarious 
localities  than  they  become  fever-stricken.     A  large  annual  fair 
is  held  at  a  tomb  built  over  the  remains  of  Saadut  Ullee  who 
was  a  Lieutenant  of  Syud  Mussood,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  forces  that  came  down  from  Quznee  in  1016  A.  D.  to  plun- 
der Hindustan.      About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it  stands  the 
fuins   of  the  old  Fort  of  Khyreegurh  which  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Ullaooddeen,  Emperor  of  Delhi,  to  protect  the  country 
round  about  from  the  raids  of  the  hill  tribes  of  Nepal  and  Ghur- 
WaL     In  those  far-back  times  the  northern  parts  of  the  Khy- 
reegurh District  bear  evidence  of  having  been  fairly  populated, 
a-nd  the  inhabitants  well-to-do,  for  in  sinking  new  wells  old  ones 
have  been  discovered  of  substantial  masonry,  and  some  of  them, 
a«  in  the  villajges  of  Seedhowna  and  Buubeerpoor  and  others  in 
tbe  Nepal  territory,  have  been  restored  to  us. 

When  surveying  Hazara  Colonel  Johnstone  mapped  2,370 

square  miles  of  independent  territory  in  Ullahee,  Kohistan  and 

Chilas.     He  ascertained,  without  a  doubt,  a  grave  error  in  the 

course  of  the  Indus,  as  shown  in  the  published  maps.     From 

Astoor  to  the  Black  Mountain  it  is  made  to  flow  many  miles  too 

far  south.     A  high  range  of  snowy  mountains  runs  nearly  east 
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and  west  in  about  latitude  So"  10'  N.,  the  principal  peaks 
which  have  been  fixed  by  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Surve 
The  Indus  is  represented  as  flowing  to  the  south  of  this  rang 
whereas  it  is  actually  to  the  north.  The  result  of  this  is  thj 
Cliilas,  Kohistan,  and  Ullahee  liave  been  contracted  into  sma 
territories  to  get  them  into  the  space  left  on  this  side  of  tl 
river. 

Thun^  and  Parkur,  in  Sindh,  is  a  sandy  desert.  Operations  e; 
tended  over  the  plains  of  Omerkote  and  the  adjoining  dasei 
Talookas,  Deepla,  Mittee,  and  Nuggur  of  the  Thurr  and  Parkt 
Political  Superintendency  of  the  Hyderabad  Collectorate 
and  the  District  of  Shahbunder  of  the  Kurrachee  CoIle( 
torate.  The  desert  talookas  of  Omerkote  consist  of  a  narro 
strip  of  sand  hills  and  waste  lying  north  of  the  Runn  ( 
Kutch,  and  stretching  about  130  miles  from  District  Mahome 
Khan's  Tanda  on  the  west,  to  the  Jodhpore  frontier  on  the  easi 
This  sandy  desert  embraces  an  area  of  4,20399  square  mile 
surveyed  topographically  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  niih 
The  climate  is  a  very  pleasant  one  in  the  cold  weather,  not  unHk 
that  of  the  adjoining  districts  of  Mahomed  Khan's  Tanda  an 
Halla.  The  cold,  however,  increases  perceptibly  as  one  approach 
es  the  sand  hills,  which  form  the  desert  portion  of  the  Talookj 
In  the  hot  season  the  heat  and  glare  are  intense.  It  has,  lio\> 
ever,  the  reputation  of  being  a  healthy  district.  The  principa 
town  is  Omerkote,  situated  between  the  desert  and  the  plainj 
It  has  long  been  the  acknowledged  capital  of  this  part  uf  tli 
country,  and  with  its  mud  fort  was  considered  the  key  to  tli 
desert  commanding  the  high  road  between  Marwar  and  ISindl 
The  town  has  rather  an  imposing  appearance,  when  af 
proached  from  the  south,  where  the  road  runs  through  a  dee 
valley  facing  the  ridge  on  which  the  town  is  situated.  The  on  I 
other  large  place  is  Mubbesur,  similarly  situated  between  th 
desert  and  the  plains,  but  considerably  to  the  south  of  Omerkote 
Between  this  place  and  Omerkote  a  considerable  traffic  is  car 
ried  on  in  bullock  carts,  along  a  road  skirting  the  sand  hills.  I 
all  other  parts  camels  are  used.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitant 
are  Mussalmans. 

All  that  now  remains  for  survey  in  Sindh  is  District  Shah 
bunder  all  will  be  completed  in  1870  71.  The  Survey  c 
Sindh  began  in  1855-5G. 

Lower  Provinces. — The  results  of  the  season  1868-C! 
give  an  area  of  4,953  square  miles,  surveyed  in  Kanuoo}] 
Lukimpore  and  Seebsangor  of  Assam,  and  in  Goalpara 
Cooch    Behar,   Lohardugga  and    Hazareebagh.     Survcvs  hav^ 
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nlso  been  made  of  the  Ganges  River,  of  Punchannogram  and  of 
the  Cantonment  of  Dum-Dum.  Of  the  above,  the  survey  of 
District  Kamroop  of  Assam,  of  tlje  Eastern  Dooars  of  District 
Gualpara,  and  of  Sub-division  Palamow  of  District  Lohardugga 
iu  Chota-Nagpore  were  completed  : — 


Districts. 

• 

w 
o 

a 

1 

i 

1 

Arba  in 

Rate  per  Square 
Mile. 

Acres. 

Square  Miles. 

Kamroop 

Cut  Dooars  of  District 
Goalpara 

Sob-Division  Pala- 
mow, District  Lo- 
hirdogga 

Season. 
1865-66 
1867-68 

1863-64 

1 

Season. 
1868-69. 
1868-69. 

1868  09. 

23.23,786 
10,10,251 

27,33,061 

3,631 

• 

1,679 
4,270 

Rs.  As.  P. 

59  1      4 
51  12     9 

60  5     8 

The  State  of  Cooch  Behar,  which  we  administer  during  the 
chiefs  minority,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  new 
district  of  Jnlpigoree  ;  on  the  south  by  Rungpore  ;  and  on  the 
^ast  by  the  unsiirveyed  portion  of  the  district  as  far  as  the  Jul- 
doka  and  Toorsa  Rivers.  The  extreme  length  east  and  west  is 
forty  miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  north  and  south  is  thirty- 
^ix  miles,  and  the  area  is  386.123*40  acres,  or  603'31  square 
lilies.  The  forests  described  l)y  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1890,  have 
^>6eii  entirely  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  principal  rivers  are 
^lieTeesta,  Juldoka  and  Toorsa.  All  these  rivers  have  changed 
their  courses  since  the  surveys  of  the  last  century  by  Major 
Jteunell.  After  leaving  the  hills  they  flow  with  strong  currents 
ID  a  ligbt  sandy  soil,  and  constantly  form  new  channels.  The 
country  is  intersected  with  numerous  old  beds  of  rivers,  in 
^oroe  places  obliterated  by  cultivation,  in  others  formed  into 
jheels,  '\  he  ruins  of  Komatapore,  the  old  fortified  capital  of 
Cooch-Behar,  are  situated  on  botli  banks  of  the  Singeema 
''ee  River.  The  city  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  high  em- 
Wkments,  30  to  50  feet  high,  and  120  feet  at  the  base :  there 
^as  probably  a  parapet  on  the  summit  of  the  rampart  from  the 
liumber  of  scattered  bricks  lying  close  by.  The  inner  ditch  is 
^n:pletely  filled  up,  as  cultivation  increased  ;  the  outer  ditch  is 
2G4  feet  wide,    and    is   still  deep  at  the  Bagdooar  gate.     From 
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the  nortli-west  corner,  another  high  embaDkiDent  is  continued 
four  miles  westward,  and  terminates  at  the  village  of  Gurkola. 
On  the  east  the  city  was  defended  by  the  Durlah  River,  now  an 
old  bed.     The   length    east   and   west   is   eight  miles   and  the 
breadth  north  and  south  is  four  miles.     There  are  two  gat^s  on 
the  north  called  llokodooar  and  Jaidooar,  two  on  tlie  west  called 
Somsur   and    Bagdooar,  and   one  on  the  south  called  Sildooar. 
The  land  revenue  amounts  to  Rs.  3,64,568.    Nearly  two-thirds 
are  farmed  by  the  Rajah's  officers  and  relatives.     Between  the 
recorded  landholder  on  the  rent  roll,  and  the  actual  cultivator, 
there   are   several   middlemen,  whose  exactions  leave  the  jote 
ryots   or  cultivators   barely   sufficient   to   support   themselves. 
The    settlement  now   in  progress   will   greatly   improve    their 
condition.     The    cultivator  is  allowed    five-tenths   of  the  crop, 
three-tenths    go    to   the    jotedar  or  landholder,    with   whom 
the   settlement  is  made,  and  the  remaining  two-tenths  to  the 
State.     The  Hajah,  when  he  comes  of  age,  is  not  likely  to  con- 
firm so   liberal  a  settlement     The   administration   of  Cooch- 
Behar   by  British   Officers    has  proved  a  benefit,  and  will  be 
advantageous   to  the  welfare   of  the  people  for  the  remaining 
fifteen  years  of  his  minority. 

Burma. — The  party  which  had  completed  the  survey  of  the 
Cachar  district  was  transferred  to  the  survey  of  district  Ramree 
or  Kyouk  Phyoo  and  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  Mr.  O'Donel's 
former  survey  of  Akyab  and  -  Captain  Fitzroy's  Topographical 
survey  of  Pegu,  estimated  at  6,000  square  miles.  Circles,  as 
described  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  Sir  A.  Phayre, "  are 
in  the  language  of  the  country  called  Taik  or  Kyoon.  Their 
area  is  various,  from  five  to  twenty  or  thirty  square  miles,"  they 
may  be  called  Revenue  and  Police  divisions.  There  was  no  de- 
marcation in  the  field  to  guide  the  surveyors,  except  in  the 
open  cultivated  parts,  where  the  boundaries  of  circles  are  known 
by  a  low  ridge  of  earth  called  Nekkra,  corresponding  to  the  /fe 
of  Bengal.  Townships  are  of  various  areas,  frequently  contain- 
ing 10,  15,  or  more  circles,  and  from  500  to  1000  or  more  square 
miles.  These  divisions  are  for  Judicial,  Police  and  Revenue 
objects.  Village  tracts  are  generally  small  in  area,  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  Parishes  in  England.  Kweng  or  Pyeen 
is  entirely  a  Revenue  division  of  land,  for  convenience  of  assess- 
ment It  is  the  ultimate  division  on  which  a  specific  rate  of 
land  tax  is  placed.  The  area  seldom  exceeds  1000  acres,  and 
sometimes  is  as  small  as  10  or  20  acres.  Hitherto,  the  Kweng 
or  Pyeen  has  only  been  laid  down  by  the  Native  Surveyors  m 
their  detailed  surveys,  and  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Set- 
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tlement  Officer.     The  tract  surveyed  consists  mostly  of  jungle- 
and  bills^  interspersed  here  and  there  with  cultivation,  but  the 
whole  surveyed  and  mapped  on  the  full  village  scale  of  four  in- 
ches   to   the  mile.     Out  of  an  area  of  442'9G  square  miles  the 
cultivation  amounts  to  only  62*9  square  miles,  or  l-Tth  the  area 
surveyed.     As  regards  the  character  of  survey,  Sir  A.  Phayre,  ia 
a  Memorandum  dated  16th  July  18G9,  records  his  opinion  tbat 
"the  Land  Revenue  system  of  British  Burma  being  still  in  some 
parts  in   annual  assessment,  and  in  none  for  longer  than  ten 
years,  does  not  seem  at  present  to  require  a  minute  Revenue 
Survey,  such  as  has  been  given  to  the  North- Western  Provinces. 
The  operations  are  to  embrace  a  Revenue  or  Mouzahwar  Sur- 
rey of  the  open  cultivated  and  culturable  tract'^,  on  the  4-inch 
scale,  leaving  the  hilly  and  forest  tracts   to   be   surveyed  to- 
pographically  on   the   1-inch  scale.      Many    wells    of    Petro- 
leum   or  earth-oil  are   to   be  met  with   in  the  portion   sur-. 
veyed   this   season.      They    are    generally  situated    near  the 
bases  of  low   hills,   and  are  of  various  depths.     The  deepest  is. 
said  to  be  about  fifty  feet,  having  about  six  feet  diameter  at  the 
Baoutk     The   sides  of  this  well  have  been  ingeniously  boarded 
hy  the  natives,  having  diagonal  cross  bars,  which  not  only  se- 
cure the  structure  but  serve  as  a  ladder.     There  is  no  sort  of 
iQachinery  used   to  get  up  the  oil.     A  young  lad  is  first  sent 
dowD,  a  man  on  the  cross  bars  lets  down  to  him  earthen  pots 
iii  succession,  into  which  the  contents  of  the  well  are  filled,  and 
then  the  pot  is  drawn  up.     The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  pot, 
^  drawn  up,   is   not  oil,  which  is  of  a  light  bluish  colour  and 
floats  upon   water,   there  is  sediment   that  might  have  been 
Boooped  up  from   the  bottom.     This  takes  place  twice  a  day, 
^nd  the  yield  is  from  four  to  six  gallons  per  day.     The  oil  sells 
in  the  bazaar  at  a  Rupee  per  gallon.      The  deepest  of  the 
^ells  in  the  island  of  Ramree  is  situated  in  the  Laytoung  Cir- 
cle, and  is  said  to  have  been  productive  for  a  great  number  of 
years.     Natives  have   been  known  to  dig  wells  of  short  depths 
for  temporary   purposes,  after   which  the  wells  are  abandon- 
ed and  soon  choke  up  from  the  falling  in  of  the  earth.     There 
i*  a  fish,  found  in  these  waters  called  "  Luckwa,"  the  oil  ex- 
teuxted  from  the  liver  of  which  is  said  to  have  the  same  pro- 
perties as  cod  liver  oil.     The  island  lying  about  two  and  halt* 
^niles  to  the  westward  of  old  Kyouk-Phyoo,  and  which   was 
"'irveyed   this   season,  is  called  on  old  marine  charts  "  Saddle 
Island"  from   its   shape.     When   Kyouk-Phyoo  was  a  military 
station,  some  of  the  officers  (it  is  said)  let  loose  thereon  a  pair 
^f  goats;  these  have  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  island 
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now  abounds  with  wild  goats,  and  hence  it  is  now  called  by  the 
natives  "  Chy-Kyoon."  or  "  Goat  Island."  There  is  another  is- 
land lying  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  the  station  of  Kyouk- 
Phyoo  called  "  Pagoda  rock"  and  by  the  natives  *'  Kyouk- 
Kyoon."  It  is  a  barren  rock,  but  here  are  produced  the  edible 
birds*  nests  so  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese.  Oysters  can  like- 
wise be  had  here,  but  of  a  much  larger  size  than  is  seen  in  In- 
dia. This  island  has  been  rented  to  a  Mugh  for  Rs.  50  per 
year,  and  he  makes  his  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  produce,  by 
retailing  the  edible  birds*  nests  for  their  weight  in  silver. 

The  Qeologioal  Survey. 

This  Survey  was  begim  in  1856.  It  follows  the  ordinary  sur- 
veys, already  described,  and  its  oflBcers  are  very  much  engaged 
in  reporting  on  special  tracts  of  country  in  which  coal  has  becD 
or  is  likely  to  be  discovered. 

In   the   year   18G9,  to  which  the  last  Report  refers.  Dr.  Oltl- 
luun,  the  Superintendent,  examined  the  districts  of  Cachar  and 
Sylhet  which  were  affected  by  a  serious  earthquake  on  10th  Ja- 
nuary.    He  prepared   as  perfect  a  catalogue  as  possible  of  In- 
dian earthquakes.     In  November  Dr.  Oldham  proceeded  to  the 
Central  Provinces  to  control  the  operations  there  in  progress  for 
the  exploration  of  the  coal  in  Chauda  and  Berar.     The  result 
was  satisfactory.     One   of  the  great  sources  of  doubt  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  coal  deposits  arose  from  the  widely  established 
fact,  that  the  beds  in  the  group  of  rocks  in  which  the  coal  her© 
occurs  (known    to   Indian   Geologists   as   the    Barakur  group) 
had  invariably  a  tendency  to  exhibit  very  great  variation  botl^ 
in  thickness  and  quality  within  short  distances.     They  are  ofte^^ 
of  great   thickness   locally,  but  thin  out  and  nearly  disappe^^ 
within  short  distances  :  this  variation  also  being  not  only  in  tU^ 
thickness,  but  also  in  the  quality  of  the  be<ls,  so  that  what  sho\V^ 
as  a  bed  of  good  coal  in  one  place  may,  within  a  few  yards  or  ^ 
few  hundred  yards,    pass   into  a  shale  without   coal  or  eve^ 
into  a  sandstone.     It  was,  therefore,  important  to  test  this,  an^^ 
the  first  new  boring  which  was  fixed  on  was  put  down  near  th  ^ 
village   of  Telwasa,  some  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  where  th ^ 
coal  had  been  found  in  the  river.     No  coal  was  visible,  nor  hacl 
any  been  ever  known  to  be  there ;  but  the  position  in  which  i  ^' 
ought   to   be  found,  if  the  beds  continued,  was  well  marked  ^ 
After  some  delays  the  rods  were  put  down  here,  and  passing 
through  the  beds  of  sandstone  seen  on  the  surface,  they  enterec  » 
a  group  of  beds  of  coal  and  shale,  in  the  proper  position  exactly 
as  anticipated.     ITp  to  the  close  of  the  year  19  feet  cf  this  coaV- 
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with  a  few  shale  partings,  had  been  cut  into  and  the  beds  still 
continued.     Forty-one  feet,  seven    inches,    of    coal    were    cut 
altogether  here,  in  a  total  depth  of  138  feet.     The  results,  so  far 
as  the  explorations  have  been  carried,  point  to  the  general  con- 
tinuity of  the  coals  on  a  fixed  horizon  in  the  lower  sandstone. 
As  soon  as  the  Chanda  district  is  examined,  the  investigations 
of  the  Geological  Survey  may  be  continued  down  the  valley  of 
the   Godavery,  at  detached  points  where  the  existence  of  small 
basins   of  the   coal   measure  rocks,  in  which  coal  may  exist  in 
good   workable  quantity,  is  known.     Such  a  \)asin  occurs  about 
15   miles  north   of  Dumagudiam,   from    which,   at   the  place 
indicated  by   Mr.  W.  Blanford  in  1866  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tal  river,  in  the  left  bank  close  to  the  village  of  Lingala,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coal  was  raised  in  1868  from  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

Northeim  India. — Tlie  boring  for  water  at  Uniballa  proved  suc- 
cessful    Mr.   Medlicott  was  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the 
very  important  geological  questions  of  the  extent  and  stratigra- 
phical  relations  of  the  several  series  of  sandstones,  &c.,  associated 
with  the  coal  in  Bengal  as  compared  with  those  in  Central  India. 
In  pursuance  of  this  object,  he  traversed  the  entire  country  be- 
tween Hazareebagh  and   Palamow  on  the  east  and  Jubbulpore, 
on  the  west ;  and  thence  went  southwards  to  Nagpore  and  Chan- 
<Ja.    The  entire  group  of  the  formations  or  series  which  in  the 
®ast  gives  five  well-marked    subdivisions     (Talchir,  Barakur, 
ironstone     shales,     Ranigunj,    and    Panchet)    becomes   at    a 
sliort  distance  to  the  west  only  a  three-fold  series  of  the  Tal- 
jl^ir,    the    Barakur,    and    the    Panchet.      Mr.   Medlicott    also 
'^'t>ught   forward  additional  proofs  to  show  that,  on  the  large 
^Me,  the   present  limits  of  these  coal  measure  fields  coincide 
approximately  with  the  original  limits  of  deposition  and  are  not 
1*^^  result  of  faulting,  or  even  mainly  of  denudation.      Dr.  Old- 
nutji^  however,  insists  on  more  detailed  observation  before  com- 
^^g  to  definite  conclusions.     All  these  successive  beds  (possibly 
^^^th  the  exception  of  the  Talchirs)  representing  an  enormous 
J^p8e  of  time,  agree  in  one  respect,  that  they  seem  to  be  purely 
J^^ah-water  (fluviatile  or  fluvio-lacustrine)  or  estuarine  deposits. 
*He  Ranigunj,  the  Jherria,  the  Bokaro,  the  Ramghur,  and  the 
^^runpura  fields  all  belong  to  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Damoo- 
^^b  river.     Eetcoora   and   the    Kurhurbari   fields   are   in   the 
^^Bin  of  the   Barakur,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Damoodah, 
^•^om  which  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  separated  by  the 
lofty  ranges  of  Parasnath  and  the  wide  plateau  of  Hazaribagh. 
*^he  Kasta  deposits  and  the  limited  field  near  Dubnijpur  and  the 
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Deogur   fields  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Adjai,  and  limited  to  it, 
while  the  valley  of  the  More,  further  to  the  north,  has  its  small 
field  near  to  Soory.     In  a  wider  view,  all  these  rivers  may  be 
considered  to  have  formed  one  general  estuary  at  an  early  pe- 
riod.    The   Talchir  field,  near  Cuttak,  the  detached   areas  of 
Talchir  sandstones  in  the  Sumbulpur  country,  and  the  Belaspur 
field,  are  limited  to  the  Mahanuddy  basin  ;  tlie  Palamow,  the 
Singrowli,   and   South    Rewah  coals  are  all  strictly  confines!  to 
the  Sone  basin; — the  Chanda  field  and  the  continuation  of  this 
field  in  detached  areas  down  the  Godavery  valley,  considerably 
below  Dumagudiam,  all  are  strictly  confined  to  the  basin  of  the 
Godavery  and  its  affluents,  while  similarly  the  coal-fields  of  the 
Ncrbudda  valley  are  all  limited  to  the  drainage  basin  of  that 
river.    In  other  words,  the  great  drainage  basins  of  this  country 
were   on    the  large  scale  marked  out,  and  existed  (as  drainage- 
basins)   at   the   enormously   distant  period  which  marked  the 
commencement  of  the   deposition  of  the  great  plant-bearing 
series.     At  th€  commencement  of  the  present  season,  Mr.  Med- 
licott   proceeded   to   the   Nerbudda  valley,  to  work  out  mor« 
closely  than  had  before  been  practicable  the  coal-bearing  rocWs 
in  that  area.     Mr.  Wilson  examined  in  the  early  partoftlx* 
year   a  large  portion   of  the   Jhansi   and   Lullutpur  districts, 
tracing  out  the  remarkable  quartz  reefs  that  exist  in  such  nuraci- 
bers  and  of  such  size  in  that  area.     In  the  beginning  of  the  ye-^^r 
Mr.  Hacket  traced  out  the  boundary  of  the  great  Deccantr«»p 
area,  from  Necmuch  across  to  the  Beeas  river,  which  line  hi*s 

since  been  embodied  in  the  general  map  of  the  Vindhyan  arc?* 
accompanying  the  published  report  of  Mr.  F.  Mallet  Mr.  B^^ 
carried  out  the  examination  of  parts  of  the  Singhbhum  cou'*^- 
try,  tracing  out  carefully  the  copper-bearing  rocks  and  thei' 
limits.  With  Mr.  Ormsby  he  revised,  in  order  to  bring  vxl 
to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  of  Indian  Geology,  the  mai>^ 
of  Bhagulpur  and  Beerbhum  previous  to  final  publication.  M  ^ 
Mallet  was  engaged  in  working  out  in  detail,  and  with  the  a^* 
vantage  of  new  and  better  maps,  the  relations  of  the  sever^*- 
groups  of  rocks  which  occur  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  SoC^  ^ 
valley,  and  which  there  come  between  the  Vindhyan  formation 
and  the  gneissose  rocks.  Mr.  W.  Blanford  rejoined  the  Geol^c^ 
gical  Survey  on  his  return  from  deputation  as  Naturalist  aE»^ 
Geologist  in  connection  with  the  Abyssinian  Field  Force.  1^  * 
took  up  the  careful  examination  of  the  Chanda  district. 

In  Madras  the  early  part  of  1869  was  given  by  Mr.  Kingat*^ 
Mr.  Foote  to  the  completion  of  the  geological  area  occupied  1>J 
quartzitee,  slates,  limestones,  &c.,  which  cover  the  larger  portico  ^ 
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of  the  districts  of  Kuddapab  and  Knrnool,  and  which  appear, 
geologically,   to  represent  in  the  south  the  older  portion  of  the 
great  Vindhyan  series.  Mr.   King   completed  a  general  report 
on  the  entire  area  containing  many  thousand  square  miles.     Mr. 
Foote  was  directed   to   carry  on  the  examination  of  the  rocks, 
of  the  same  mineral  character,   which  appear  imder  the  great 
flows  of  the  Deccau  trap,  and  resting  quite  unconformably  on  the 
gneiss  rocks  in  parts  of  the  Kaichoor  Doab,  the  vicinity  of  Bel- 
gaum,  and  under  parts  of  tlie  ghats  on  the  western  coajst.     'J'bat 
they  belong  to  the  same  general  series  as  the  rocks  in  Kuddapab 
and  Kumool  there  is  no  question.     This  will  connect  with  the 
Madras  area  the  work  already  done  by  Mr.  C.  Wilkinson  some 
years  since  in  Rutnagherry  and  Sawunt  Warree.    This  work  will 
give  a  second  complete  geological  section  across  the  Peninsula. 
The  Borribay  party  of  the  Survey  continued  the  examination  of 
Kutch.  This  was  completed  by  Mr.  Wynne  who  then  proceeded  to 
the  Punjab  to  take  up  the  detailed  examination  of  that  province. 
The  Punjab  offers  to  the  Geologist  many  points  of  great  inter- 
est, as  well  as  promise  of  valuable  mineral  products. 

In  Burma  Mr.  W.  Theobald  completed  the  general  exami- 
nation of  the  Prome  district  up  to  the  frontier  of  British  Burma, 
so  far  as  that  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Irawadi.  He  subsequently 
took  up  the  country  lying  to  the  west  of  the  river  in  the  same 
parallel,  and  the  season  of  1870  will  see  it  completed.  In  this 
part  of  the  district  nummulitic  rocks  (limestones,  &c.,)  occur 
and  form  an  interesting  study.  They  may  be  found  to  contain 
Petroleum,  as  they  occasionally  do  elsewhere. 

J^ubli€ati<yn8. — The  first  part  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sui^ey  of  India  contains  a  full  re- 
port on  the  area  occupied  in  North- Western  India  by  the  great 
series  of  rocks,  to  which  the  name  Vindhyan  was  first  given  by 
^r.  Oldham  in  1856.  Stretching  along  the  northern  escarjr- 
JTients  of  the  Nerbudda  valley,  passing  across  the  district  of 
•J^ubbulpur,  and  forming  the  whole  of  the  Rewah  country  north 
?^  the  Sone,  this  great  series  extends  in  a  continuous  mass  far 
itito  Bengal,  where  the  picturesque  cliffs  of  the  Rhotasgurh  hills 
form  its  steeply  scarped  limits  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sone. 
^^eturning  towards  the  West  by  Sasseram,  Chunar,  Mirzapur, 
^^d  a  little  south  of  Allahabad,  the  boundary  thence  stretches  in 
*  great  sweeping  bay  or  curve  to  the  south  by  Kir  wee,  Bijawur, 
^iid  crossing  the  Beas  river,  trends  again  north  to  Gwalior  and 
-^gra,  and  Futtipur  Sikri,  whence  the  line  again  trends  to  the 
*^uth  and  extends  to  near  Neemuch.  The  rocks  belonging  to 
^'^is  widely  extended  and  important  group  constitute  one  ot  the 
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most   remarkable  and  interestiDg  series  in  all  India.     Tliey  be- 
come  also  still  more  important  to  the  Indian  Geologist  when 
he  finds  representatives  of  the  same  great  series  covering  im- 
mense  areas   in  the   Madras  Presidency  (Kuddapah,  Kurnool, 
&c.),  stretching  northwards  along  the  flanks  of  the  Ghats,  and 
up  the  Godavery  country,  until  in  Berar  and  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  again  in  Bustar  and  Chuttees- 
gurh,  they  constitute  the  rocky  basis  of  very  extended  districts. 
They  are  divisible  into  several  different  groups  characterized  by 
peculiar  lithological  distinctions,  and  throughout  the  whole  area 
described  present  a  wonderful  constancy  of  mineral  composition. 
Mr.   Fred.   Mallet,  who  had  himself  examined  much  of  the  area 
in  N.  W.    India  occupied   by  these   rocks,  combined  with  his 
personal    observations    the    labours    of    others,    and    wrote   a 
connected    history  of  the  entire   series  in  this  part  of  the  Me- 
moirsw     The   small   map,  which    accompanies    his    report    re- 
presents an  area   quite  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  while 
all  the  lines  of  geological  division  and  sub-division  shown  on  it 
have   been  actually  traced  out  by  detailed  examination.     The 
previous  part  of  the  Memoirs,  the  last  part  of  Volume  VI.,  con- 
tained also  a  geological  map   of  quite  as   extended   an  area, 
that   is,  geological    maps    and   reports   were    published  within 
twelve  months,  exhibiting  the  structure  of  a  country  larger  in 
area    than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.      Of  the   :i 
structure    of  this    country    nothing   trustworthy    was    known  ^ 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  Geological  Survey.    The  ^ 
same   part   of   Volume   VII.  contains  coal  statistics  and  a  des — 
eriptiou  of  the  area  near  Cherra  Poonjee.     The  Palwontoloffia^^ 

hulica  is  to  be  issued  in  large  parts.     The  Records  of  the  sur 

vcy  appeared  every  quarter. 

The  Museumi. — More  than  20,000  specimens  passed  througW 
the   Curator's   and   Assistant   Curator's    hands,  and  were   en — 
tered  and  catalogued  for  reference  during  the  yea^*.     But  manj^i 
of  these   had    to   be  packed  up  again,  there  being  no  place  tod- 
keep   them.     The  noble    collection    of  Meteorites   maintainetEL 
its  excellence.     During  the  twelve  months  there  were  addition^^ 
of  a  good   specimen  of  the  Khetree  fall  (February  1867),  an^K^ 
specimens  of  the  Ornans  fall  (July  1868) ;  of  that  which  occurred^ 
at  Sclavetie    in  Croatia  (May  186S)  ;  and  of  the  muss  which  felC 
at  Krahenberg,  near  Zweibrucken  (May  1869.) 

Statistics  of  Coal, — Dr.  Oldham  shews  the  total  annual  out^ 

turn  of  good  coal  in  India  during  the  11  years  ending  1868 — the:::^ 
quantity  being  given  in  Indian  maunds.  The  table  also  shews=== 
the  quantity  raised  in  Bonsai  alone,  as  compared  with  the  wholu;^ 
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of  India,  and  the  quantity  imported  into  Calcutta  for  the  series 
of  years.  The  two  latter  columns  taken  together  give  the  total 
quantity  of  coal  required  to  meet  the  consumption  of  Calcutta 
and  of  places  supplied  from  Bengal.  This  quantity,  it  will  be 
seen,  amounted  in  1867  : — 

to  1,29,93,912  Mds.,  or  476,841   Tons, 

and  in  1868  to  1,53,94,420     „      or  564,933       „ 


Coal  raised  in 

Coal  raised  iu 

Coal  imported 

Total  consump- 

all India. 

Bengal. 

into  Calcutta. 

tion  for  Bengal. 

1858 

61,62,319 

61,62,928 

«  •     •  ■  • 

•  •*    •  •  a 

1859 

99,61,928 

99,61,928 

12,29,160 

1,11,91,088 

1860 

1,00,88,113 

1,00,88,113 

4,96,585 

1,05,84,698 

1861 

78,06,252 

77,85,085 

12,85,203 

90,70,288 

1862 

86,43,843 

86,30,843 

6,76,687 

93,07,630 

1863 

95,12,174 

95,04,975 

10,36,407 

1,05,41,382 

1864 

90,46,147 

90,32,405 

18,18,132 

1,08,50,537 

1865 

88,37,953 

88,10,425 

16,16,143 

1,04.26,668 

1866 

1,08.34,551 

1,07,90,035 

9,14.427 

1,17,04,462 

1867 

1,18,61,031 

1,18,47,178 

11,46.734 

1,29,93,912 

1S68 

1,36,62,274 

1,34,65,829 

19,28,091 

1,53,94,420 

The  amounts  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  locomotive  department 
alone  on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  independently  of  coal  used 
for  other  purposes,  were  during  the  last  eight  years  as  fol- 
lo^ws : — 


1861 

...     9,91,216 

...     1865 

...     28,27,953 

1862 

...  12,29,709 

...     1866 

...     50,79,612 

1863 

...  18,37,717 

..     1867 

...     50,60,206 

1864 

...  26,96,442 

...     1868 

...     58,40,759 

Tlins  it  appears  that  this  one  line   of  railway  alone   now  re- 
H^iires,   for   its  own  consumption   only,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
^otal  quantity  of  coal  raised  iu  India.     The  vast  extension  of 
the  demands  for  railway  purposes  will  appear  when  we  state 
that  the   total   quantity  of  Indian   coal  used  in  the  railways 
^hich    are    connected    with    Calcutta,,  w'as  in  1867,  63,70,321 
?^ds.  and  in    1868,  66,20,837  as  compared  with  9,91,215  mds. 
^^    1861.     This  is  independently  of  imported,  or  English  coal, 
^^^ed  for  sundry  purposes.    If  we  take  the  total  railway  consump- 
tion for    the  only  two  years  for  which  there  are  returns,  \>e  will 
"^d  that  the  amount  left  for  use  in  other  ways  in  1867  was  only 
^^>.ol,618  and  in  1868,  59,90,069.    Another  view  of  these  nume- 
^^cal  results   will   show  the  vast  increase  in  the  development 
^f   this  important   Ranigunj  field.     In  I860,  the  total  number  of 
?teain  ensrines   in  use  in   this  field   was  28,  with  an  aggroaate 


orse-power  of  490,   while   in   1868,    we   have   a  return  of  61 
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engines  with  an  aggregate  of  8()7  horse-power.  That  is,  the 
number  of  engines  has  more  than  doubled  in  eight  years.  It  is 
not  so  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  horse-power  has  not  doubled, 
inasmuch  as  this  indicates  a  more  frequent  use  of  small  engines, 
and  probably,  therefore,  of  small  workings  or  open  quarries. 

In  1668,  the  Bengal  Coal  Co.  raised  61,39,105  maunds ;  Gobind 
Pundit,  Sirsole,  24,28,428  ;  the  Beerbhoom  Co.,  13,62,635  ;  the 
EquiUble  Coal  Co.,  11,60,292,  and  the  East  Indian  Coal  Co.. 
8,30,605,  these  five  companies  thus  giving  an  out-turn  of 
1,19,21,065,  out  of  a  total  of  1,34,50,829.  In  the  Nerbudda 
valley,  the  coal  at  and  near  Lameta  Ghat  (although  only  ofifer- 
ing  prospect  of  a  very  limited  and  inferior  supply  has  been 
worked  very  spiritedly  by  Mr.  Walker,  railway  contractor,  chiefly 
for  local  use,  brick  burning,  &c.  The  coal  in  the  Sher  river, 
which  is  of  the  same  geological  age  as  that  at  Lameta,  has  also 
been  worked  by  the  same  gentleman.  At  Mopani,  it  may  be 
said  that  little  coal  has  been  raised,  but  active  and  efficient 
preparations  have  been  made,  so  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way, the  colliery  will  be  able  to  turn  out  some  thousands  of  tons 
per  month.  Near  Chanda,  (Googoos)  south  of  Nagpore,  coal  has 
been  raised  from  a  pit  sunk  there,  chiefly  for  trials.  The  use  of 
Assam  coal  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  much.  There 
seems  to  be  still  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  want  of  facilities 
of  communication  with  the  Burhampooter,  in  bringing  this  coal 
into  general  demand.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  coal  has 
been  raised  from  some  of  the  beds  of  the  Bokaro  field,  near 
Hazareebaugh,  which  has  all  been  used  in  burning  bricks  anJ 
lime  at  Hazareebaugh  and  Gya. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
LEG  I  SLA  TION. 

Imperial- 

Twenty-Six  Acts  were  passed  in  J  868-69  by  the  Council  of  the 
lovernor  General  of  India  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  Laws  and 
,egulations.  Of  these,  sixteen  are  local  Acts,  of  which  three 
-the  Oudh  Rent  Act,  the  Oudh  Taluqdars'  Act  and  the 
•unjab  Tenancy  Act — are  of  such  importauce  that  they  will  be 
escribed  with  particularity.  Only  ten  extend  to  the  whole  of 
British  India,  ^^^J^.,  the  Acts  relating  to  Lock  Hospitals,  Exemp- 
on  from  Registration,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Divorce,  Articles 
f  War,  Emigration,  Criminal  Procedure,  Income  Tax,  Police 
uperannuation  Funds  and  Customs  Duties. 

Act  XVII,  {j/*  1868  (An  Act  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  enquire 
rUo  tlie  failure  of  ike  Bank  of  Bombay.) 

Act  XYIII,  of  1868  (An  Act  for  investing  the  Commissions*  and 
Umtant  Commissioner  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills  with  the  powers  of  a 
Jourt  of  Small  Causes  J, 

Act  XIX,  of  1868  (An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  tlie  lawro- 
ating  to  rent  in  Oudh,) 

In  Aagust  1866  certain  arrangements  were  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of 
[udia  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  which  had  long  been  pending  regard- 
ng  rights  of  occupancy  in  Oudh.  Those  arraneemeuts  involved  the  necessity 
:>f  cauceUing  all  orders,  rules,  and  circulars  which  were  in  force  in  Oudh,  re- 
cognizing a  right  of  occupancy  in  non-proprietary  cultivators  and  the  revision 
of  the  rules  regarding  the  hearing  of  suits  in  the  Nummary  Courts.  The 
I'aliKidars  of  Oudh  at  the  same  time  consented  that  certain  privileges  should 
he  granted  to  certain  classes  of  their  tenants.  Legislation  was  necessary  to 
tarry  into  effect  the  engagements  thus  entered  into  by  the  Government,  and 
to  confirm  the  concessions  made  by  the  Taluqdars.  The  opportunity  was 
taken  of  placing  on  a  better  footing  the  whole  of  the  law  regarding  the 
i^overy  of  rent  in  Oudh.  Much  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  de- 
t«rminiug  what  laws  were  actually  in  force  in  respect  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
l^evenue  Summary  Courts,  and  there  had  consequently  been  a  great  want  of 
ttniformity  in  the  procedure.  This  had  been  found  to  be  a  serious  evil.  The 
practice  of  the  Summary  Courts  had  been  loose,  uncertain  and  dilatory, 
^gislation  was  desirable  for  another  reason.  Although  the  Courts  would  pro- 
bably  have  maintained  the  validity  of  the  rights  of  occupancy  and  other  privi- 
^^ges  which  the  Taluqdars  hud  consented  to  ^rant  to  certain  classes  of  tenants 
^i>  their  estates,  it  was  doubtful  whether  similar  protection  would  be  afforded 
to  the  same  classes  of  tenants  on  estates  not  belonging  to  Taluqdars.  The  Act 
's  divided  into  nine  chapters.  The  second  (sec.  5)  thus  declares  what  tenants 
^ball  have  a  right  of  occupancy.  **  Tenants  who  have  lost  all  proprietary  right, 
whether  superior  or  subordinate,  in  the  lands  which  they  uold  or  cultivate, 
iball,  so  long  as  they  pay  the  rent  payable  fur  the  same  according  to  the  pro« 
risious  of  this  Act,  have  a  right  of  occupancy  under  the  following  rule  :—^ 
ivery  such  tenant,  who,  within  thirty  years  next  before  the  thirteenth  day  of 
''ebruary  1856,  has  been,  either  by  himself,  or  by  himself  and  some  other  per- 
)n  from  whom  he  has  inherited,  in  possession  as  proprietor  in  a  villace  or 
itate,  shall  be  deemed  to  possess  a  heritable  but  not  a  transfeiable  right  o^ 
Vol.  XIV.,  Paut  I.  R 
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occupancy   in  the  land  which  he  cnltivated  or  held  in  tnch  village  or  estate  en 
the   tweuty- fourth  day  of  August  1SG6:  Provided  that  8uch  lard  has  not  come 
into    his  occupation,  or  the  (occupation  of  the  person  from  whom  he  haa  inberit- 
ed,  for  the  tirst  time  since  the  said  thirteenth  day  of  February  ISt^Q  :  Trovided 
also,  that  no  such  tenant  shall  have  a  right  of  occu|  amy  in  any  village  or  estate 
in  which    he  or  any  co  sharer  with  him  possesses  any  under  pi cjirietary  right. 
Nothing   contained    in   the  foimer  part  of  this  section  thuM  atit-ci  the  ttin.sol 
any    agreement  in    writing  hereafter  entered  into  betw  een  a  landlord  and  ten- 
ant."    Chapter    II.    provides   compensation   for  illegally  enforcing  payment  o£ 
rent,   and   treats  of  its  abatement  and  remission  where,  for  example,  the  area  oC 
the   land  lias  been   diminished   by  diluvion.     Section  21  provides  for  the  reliik- 
qnishment  of  his  holding  by  a  tenant,  and  sections  2*2  to  2b  attempt  to  solve  tbao 
problem     of     equitably    providing    compensation    for  tenants*   improvement^^ 
The  third  chapter  relates  to  connnutation  and  payment  of  rent  in  kind.  Cha2>* 
ter  IV.  relates  to  the  enhancement   and  fixing  rates  of  rent,  first,  in  the  case  oi 
tenants  with  right  of  occupancy,  and,  secondly,  in  the  case  of  tenants  not  havix  i  n 
such   rii!ht.      In    the  latter  case  the  rent  will  be  such  amount  as  may  be  agre^E^^ 
upon    between   him  and  the   landlord,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement  tiae 
Huiount  payable  in  the  preceding  year.     In  the  case  of  a  tenant  having  a  rights    «f 
occupancy  his  rent  cannot  be  enhanced  except  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  made    oa 
someone  of   the  following  grounds  : — lat — Tb  at  the  rate  of  rent  paid  by  hion   is 
below  the  rate  of    rent  u&ually  pai«i  l.>y  the  same  claes  of  tenants  having  a  n|e[])^ 
of  occu])ancy,    for  land   of  a  similar  dei^cri)>tion  and  with  Eimilar  advnnta|j:es, 
situate  in  the  same  village.      In  this  case  the  Court  will  enhance  his  rent  tos\ich 
amount   as  the    plaintill'  demands,    not  exceeding  such  rate.      2*id. — That  the 
rate  of  rent  paid  by  him  is  more  than  124  per  cent,  below  the  rate  of  rent  usually 
paid   by  tenants  of  the  same  class  not  ha\ing  a  right  of  occupancy,  for  land  of  a 
niniilar  desciiiition  and  with  similar  advantages,  situate  in  the  f^ame  village.    In 
this  case  the  Court  will  enhance  his  rent  to  such  amount  as  the  plaintiff  demaudfl, 
not  exceeding  such  rate  less  124  V^^  cent.     Sni. — That  the  quantity  of  land  held 
by    him    exceeds   the   quantity    for  which  he  has  previously  paid  rent,     in  this 
ease  the  Court  will  decree  rent  for  the  land  in  excess,  at  rates  to  be  fixed  bv  the 
lir»t  or  the  second   of  the  Hules  contained  in  this  section,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Chapters  V.  and  VI.  contain  the  law  relating  to  ejectment  and  distress. 

Act  XX,  of  1668  {An  Act  to  give  validity  to  t/ie  levy  of  certain 
Duties  ifi  Lvchiow.) 

Act  XXI.  o/  18G8  fAn  Act  to  apjyoint  a  Receiver  of  ike  property  of 
the  late  Nawdb  of  tJie  Canuitic  ) 

Act  XXII.  of  1868  (An  Act  to  hriiig  the  Manza  Klieriah,  in  th^ 
District  of  Agra,  under  the  aperation  of  the  General  Regulations. J 

Act  XXIII  of  1868  (An  Act  to  give  validity  to  certain  Abka^ 
Rules  in  liritish  Ihirma.) 

Act  XXIV,  of  \^(j^  ( An  Act  to  prohibit  tfte  practice  ofinoculaiU^ 
iti  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal,) 

Act  XXV.  of  18G8  f^^7i  Act  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour^ 
in  Coorg.) 

Act  XXVI,  of  l8(jS  (An  Act  to  enahle  Municipalities  to prcvide/^ 
Lock  Hospitals  ) 

The  object  of  this  Act  is  to  enable  Municipalities  to  contribute  towards  tJ*® 
expenses  uttending  the  ii.tr(  duction  rf  the  Indian  Contagions  Diseases  Act. 

Act  XXVII.  of  1868  (An  Act  to  exempt  certain  Instruments fT<^ 
the  Indian  Registration  Act,  1866.^ 

Act  XX  VIII.,  of  1868  (An  Act  to  dpfine  and  am^nd  the  law  re?^'' 
ing  to  the  tenancy  of  land  in  the  Punjab.  J 
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The   preliminaiy  chapter,   section  2,   provides  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall 
affect    the  operation  of   any  agreement  between  a  landlord  and  tenant,  when 
such  agreement  is  in  writing  or  recorded  in  a  regular  settlement.     Chapter  II. 
—as   to   rights  of  occupancy — Bpecilies  (section  5)  fuur  classes  of  tenants  who 
shall   be  deemed  to  have  a  right  of  occupuucy  : — \st. — Tenants  who  and  whose 
ancestors  for  at  least  two  generations  have  paid  nothing  in  respect  of  their  lands, 
except  the  land  revenue  and  village  cesses  for  the  time  being  chart:eable  there- 
OQ  :  2itd. — Tenants  who  have  involuntarily  parted  with  their  proprietary  rights 
in  land   otherwise   than  by  forfeiture,   but  who  continue  to  occupy  such  land 
from  the  time  of  such  parting  :  3rd. — Tenants  representing  persons  who  settled 
along  with  the  founders  as  cultivators  in  the  \illages  in  which  the  lands  occu- 
pied by  such  tenants  are  sitnate  ;  and  4th. — Tenants  who  are  or  have  been  ja- 
girdars  of  the  villages  in  which  the  land  occupied  by  such  tenants  are  situate, 
and  who  have  continuously  occupied  such  lauds  for  not  less  than  twenty  years. 
Section    6    provides     that   a  tifth   claits,    t.    />.    tenants   whose   names   appear 
in  a  settlement-record  as  having    a  right   of  occupancy   in  land  which  they, 
or  the  persons  from  whom  they  hav'e  ininic<liately  inherited,  have  contiuuou»ly 
occupied  from   the   entry   of  their  namt-s.  or  the  names  of  such  persons  in  the 
record,  shall  bo  deemed   to  have  a  r:ght  of  occupancy,   unlciis  (a)  within  tiie 
thirty  years  next  before  instituting  a  suit  relating  to  the  ri<;ht,  other  tenants 
of   the   same  class   in   the  same  or  in  a4ijacent   villages  have  onlinarily  been 
ejected  at   the  landlord's   will,    or  unless   (h)  they   have   admitted  before  au 
officer  making  or  revising   a  settlement,    or  authorized  to  attest  the  entries 
ill    the  record,   that  they  do   not   possess  such  right,  and  such  admission  has 
thten  been  reconled.     No  tenant  will  acquire  a  riij'ht  of  occupancy  by  mere 
l^pse  of  time,    and   no  right  of  occnipanoy  in  the  common  lands  belonging  tc» 
^    pattidari    village  community    will    be   acquired  under  this  chapter.     Chaf- 
'KR    III. — Of     Lieut.       Sectirtu     10  provides,    as   regards   enhancement,   that 
>M>   teuaiit  shall,    in   the   absence  of  an  agreement  or  decree  to  the  contrary,  ho 
^^Id  liaUe,  iu  a  suit  for  arrears  of  rent,  to  pay  rent  exceeding  that  payable  by 
"itQ  for  the  previous  agricultural  year,    unless  a  decree  for  enhancement  haa 
•oen  made.     The  grounds  on  which  the  Court  may  decree  enhancement  resem- 
w  those  contained  in  the  Oudh  Kent  Act.     The  third  ground,  however,  is  that 
^berate  of  rent  paid  by  the  tenant,  if  he  belongs  to  the  first  class,  is  more  thaa 
•W>  per  cent.  ;    if  he  belongs  to  the  second,  third  or  fourth  class,  more  than  30 
V^r  cent ,  and  if  he  belongs  to  the  fifth  class,  more  than  15  per  cent  below  the 
J^te  usually  paid  in  the  neighbourhood  l>y  tenants  of  the  same  class  not  having 
I      *  right  of  occupancy  for  land  of  a  similar  description  and  with  similar  ad  van  • 
^g^    The  provisions  as   to  al>atemeut   iu  case  of  diminution  of  area  or  de- 
cr^Me  of  productive  powers  resemble  those  contained  iu  the  Oudh  Act.     With 
**gard  to   remission   of  rent,    if  the  tenant  hold  a  lease  for  an  unexpired  term 
,       of  five  years   or  upwards,    or  have  a  right  of   occupancy  iu  a  revenue  j»aying 
f     ••Ute,  the   Courts   will  allow  no  such  remission,  unless  whore  a  remissitm  of 
I      'avenue  haa  been   allowed   in  respect  of  the  name  estate.     No  commutation, 
f      whether  of   rent   in   kind    into    rent  in  money,  or  rent  in  money  into  rent  in 
'       *j^  will   take   place   without   the  consent   of     both   landlord  and   tenant. 
^^**fi*TER  IV. — of    Ejectment — provides   that  a  decree  ejecting  a  tenant  with 
•'•g^t  of  occupancy  may  be  made  not  only  in  cases  where  there  is  an  unsatis- 
M  decree  against  him  for  arrears  of  rent,  but  also  when  the  iandlonl  tenders 
,       '^ui^  compensation   not  less  than   fifteen  and    not  more  than  thirty  times  the 
jn)ountof  his  net  annual  profits  on  an  average  of  the  previous  three  years,  lint 
!       tnis  does  not  apply  to  a  tenant  belonging  to  any  of  the  classes  specified  in  sec- 
woa  5j  or  to  a  tenant  when  he  or  the  person  from  whom  he  has  inherited  has 
continuously  occupied  such  land  for  thirty  years  or  upwards.     Tenants  with- 
out a  right  of   occupancy  may  be  ejected,    1st,  if  a  decree  has  been  obtained 
*8*ju«tthem  for  arrears  of  renter  for  ejectment,  'Jnd,  by  notice  fn.m  the  land- 
*ow.     Such  notice  will  only  be  given  when  the  ten;uit  is  not  holdin.:  under  an 
."*^?xpirej  lease,   or  an  agreement  or  a  decree.     Chapter  V.  relates  to  Kelin- 
H'Jiahmeut,  Leases  and  Underleases,  Alienation  and  iSucccasiou.     Every  tenant 
I  U  2 
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with  a  right  of  occupancy  is  declared  to  be  entitled  to  let  or  nnder-let  the  land 
in  hU  occapatiou.     In  the   case  of  such  tenants,  section  32  saves  agreements 
not  to  let  or  sab-let,  and  section  33  declares  the  liability  towards  the  landlord 
of  the  incoming  lessee  or  under-lessee.      As  to  the  right  to  alienate,  section  34 
provides  that  any  tenant  with  a  right  of  occupancy  claimable  under  section  5 
may  alienate,  with  or  without  his  landlord's  consent,  the  landlord,  however, 
having  a  right  or  pre-emption  at  the  market- value.     But  other  tenants  will 
only  be  able   to  alienate  with  their  landlord's  previous  consent.     Following  a 
recent  ruling  of  the  Chief  Court  of  the  Punjab,  section  36  provides  that  a  te- 
nant'd  right  of  occupancy  in  land  shall  devolve  on  his  male  lineal  descendants, 
and  failing  them,  on   his  male  collateral  relatives  descended  from  an  ancestw 
who  shall  nave   occupied  the  land,  such  descendants  and  relatives  being  resi- 
dents in  the  village  in  which  the  land  is  situate.     Charter  Vl. — Compensation 
for  Tenants'  Improvements— corresponds  generally   with  those  contained  in 
the   Oudh   Rent  Act.     Chapter   VII. --Procedure.     Suits  respecting  rights  of 
occupancy,  enhancement,  abatement,  ejectment  and  cessation  of  tenancy  will  be 
heard  in  the  Civil  Courts. 

Act  I,  of  ISQ9  (An  Act  to  define  the  rights  ofTcUuqddra  and othen  in 
certain  estates  in  Oudh^  and  to  regulate  the  succession  thereto,) 

The  object  of  this  Act  is  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  Taluqdars  of  Oudh  by  the  Government  of  Lord  Canning.  In  m* 
pect  of  the  more  important  principles  involved,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  cor* 
respond  with  those  of  a  Bill  introduced,  with  a  similar  object,  by  Lord  Cu* 
niog  shortly  before  he  left  India  in  1S62,  but  which  was  not  afterwsrdi 
proceeded  with.  Section  3  is  intended  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  every  thing 
coutained  in  the  sanads  of  the  Taluqdars,  and  in  the  orders  under  which 
those  sanads  were  issued.  Section  5  places  on  the  same  footing  as  TaJoq* 
dars,  the  persons  on  whom  estates  were  bestowed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  reward  for  loyal  service  rendered  during  the  mutiny.  SectioDi  II 
to  13  define  the  powers  of  Taluqdars  and  grantees  to  transfer  their  estates 
inter  vivos  and  to  make  bequests.  Many  of  the  Taluqdars  considered,  and 
Sir  Charles  Wingfield,  the  late  Chief  Commissioner,  held  the  same  opinion, 
that  an  unlimited  power  of  disposing  of  landed  property  would  lead  to  the 
breaking  up  of  those  family  estates  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Goven  • 
ment    to    preserve,    and  they  considered  that  restrictions  ought  to  be  put 


13  provides  that  if  a  Taluqdar  de&ite  to  transfer  by  gift,  or  io  bequeath  tb» 
estate  granted  to  him  by  the  British  Government,  or  any  portion  of  it,  to  any 
person  not  being  either  the  legal  heir,  or  the  person  who  would  have  been  tlJ^ 
legal  heir  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  he  can  only  do  so  by  an  instrument 
of  gift  or  by   a  will  executed   not  less   than  twelve  months  before  bis  destl** 
and  publicly  registered.     Similar  provisions  are  made  in  cases  in  which   ^ 
Taluqdar   desires  to  transfer  his  estate,   or  any  portion  of  it,  to  religions  tr^ 
charitable   uses.     Sections  14  and  15  relate  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  trsu^^ 
ferees  and  legatees.     "When  a  transfer  or  bequest  is  made  to  another  Talnqd^^ 
or  the  heir  of  the  transferor,  the  transferee  or  legatee  will  hold  the  property 
with  the  same  rights  and  powers,  and  to  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  trtn^  ' 
f  eror  or  testator.  I^ut  when  the  transferee  or  legatee  is  not  a  Taluqdar  or  grants^* 
nor  in  the  line  of  succession,  the  ])roperty  will  be  held  as  if  he  had  bought  i* 
from   a  person   not  being  a  Taluq<lar  or  grantee.     All   transfers  (section  1^  ' 
are  to  be   in   writing  signed  and  attested,  and  in  the  case  of  gifts  the  Act  r^" 
nnircs  delivery  of  possession  and  registration  of  the  instrument.     Sectioi^^ 
19  and  20  relate  to  testamentary  succession,   and  the  fonner  makes  aoi^^ 
forty  sections  of  the  Indian  Succession   Act  applicable  to  the  wills  of  Taln^^  ' 
dars.     Section  20  enacts  that  bequests  exceeding  2,000  rupees  to  religious  -^* 
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charitable   uses  most  1)6  made  by  will   executed   not  less  than  three  months 
before   the  testator's  death   and  registered  within  one  month  of  its  execution. 
The    Act  introduoes  into   the   line  of  persons  taking  on  intestacy  the  son  of  a 
daughter   of  the  deceased,  where  such  son  has  been  treated  by  the  deceased  in 
all   respects  as  his  own  son,  and  diaw«  a  distinction  between  widows  belonging 
and  those  not  belonging  to   the  same  afUi  bnulari  as  the  intestate.     It^also 
gives   priority  to  relatives  who  are  najlbultar/ain.     And  it  empowers  Muham. 
madan   Taloqdars  to  adopt,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  as  if  they  were  11  in- 
dua.     The  Act  also  provides  for  charging  the  estates  8ui»ject  thereto  with  an- 
nuities  by  way  of  maintenance  to  certain  spccifietl  relatives  of  the  intestate. 
And  it    declares  that   the  awards  providing  for  certain  relatives  of  Taluqdars 
which  had  been  made  in  some  cases  sh  «ll  have  the  force  of  decrees,  if  approved 
by  the  Financial  Commissioner  of   Oudh   and  filed   in  his  Court  within  six 
months  after  the  Act  was  passed. 

AeilL  of  1869  (An  Act  for  the  appointment  ofJtiatices  oj  t/ie  Peace). 

This  Act  consolidates  and  amemls  the  law  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
Jottices  of  the  Peace,  which  had  been  previously  scattered  through  four  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  three  Acts  of  the  Indiau  Legislature. 

Ad  III.  of  1869  (An  Act  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Rural  Police  in 
tte  Norih-Westem  Provinces,) 

Act  IV.   of  1869  (An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes  in  India). 

This  Act  extends  to  India  the  principal  provisions  of  the  English  Divorce  Act. 
It  applies  not  only  to  the  High  Courts,  but  to  the  principal  Civil  Courts  in 
tiie  Mofnssil.  In  Bi^rma  the  *  District  Judge'  will  be  one  of  the  Recorders. 
In  the  other  Non-Regulation  Provinces,  except  Bind,  he  will  be  the  Commis- 
■ioner  of  a  Division,  in  Sind  he  will  be  the  Commissioner,  and  in  places  beyond 
tiks  limits  of  British  India  (for  Christian  subjects  in  which  the  Governor  Gener- 
al in  Council  has  now  power  to  legislate),  he  will  be  such  officer  as  the  Gover- 
>M>r  General  in  Council  shall  appoint.  In  such  places  and  in  the  Non  Regnla- 
*Hm  Provinces  other  than  B'irma,  *  High  Court'  is  defined  as  the  High  Court  or 
^ef  Court  to  whose  original  criminal  jurisdiction  the  petitioner  is  subject,  or 
^Id  be  subject  if  he  were  an  European  British  subject.  A  reference  to  the 
notification  for  the  time  being  issued  under  Act  28  Vic,  c.  15,  will  thns  at 
•We  indicate  the  High  Court  intended.  In  Burma,  'High  Court'  will  of 
wnrse  be  the  High  Court  at  Fort  William.  Some  doubt  prevails  as  to  the 
•**«nt  to  which  English  Courts  will  recognize  Indian  divorces  or  decrees  of 
■"Dity  in  cases  where  the  parties  have  been  married  in  England,  or  have  not  a 
pnnanent  Indian  domicile.  The  recent  case  of  Shaw  v.  Govl'i,  and  particu- 
^y  Wd  Colonsay's  judgment  in  that  case,  were  closely  considered  by  the 
''•Biers  of  this  Act,  and  in  this  respect  its  operation  is  limited  to  cases  where 
^  petitioner  resides  in  India  at  the  time  of  presenting  the  |)etition.  No  In- 
^i**  Court  is  empowered  to  make  decrees  of  dissolution  of  marriage  except  in 
•**•  followinnf  cases: — (a)  where  the  marriage  shall  have  been  solemnized  in 
India  ;or,  (6),  where  the  adultery,  rape  or  unnatural  crime  complained  of  shall 
***^«  been  committed  in  India ;  or,  (c),  where  the  husband  has.  since  the 
■olemniiation  of  the  marriajre.  exchanged  his  profession  of  Christianity  for  the 
l^'^on  of  some  other  form  of  religion.  And  lastly,  no  Indian  Court  can 
JJ**®  decrees  of  nullity  of  marriage  except  in  cases  where  the  marriage  has 
V^  solemnized  in  India.  The  Act  defines,  in  accordance  with  Knglish  de- 
cwions^  « bigamy  with  adultery*  and  'desertion.'  It  also  provides  that  no 
•doltery  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  *  condoned'  unless  where  conjugal 
^*i*bitation  has  actually    been  resumed  or  coutinucdj  and  thus  precludes  the 
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doubt  which  exists  in  Euglaiid  as  to  whether  condonation  can  1)e  constitir^etj 
by   words  only.     JSection   lU  provides  that  a  wife  may  obtain  a  divorce  wheD, 
subsequently   to  the  marriage,  the  husband  ha«  changed  his  religion  and  titkeu 
another   wiie.    iu   which   ca&e,    when    the   new  religion  permits  a  plurality  oi 
wives,    the    High   ('ourt  o£   ^ladras   has  lately  held  that  he  d(»«s  not  comniil 
bigamy   within  the  meaning  of  the  Penal  Code.     2>ectiou  1 1  specities,  in  accor- 
dance   with    itceiit   English   cases,    the   grounds  on   which  a  petitioner  for  a 
divorce  on   account   of   adultery  may   be   excused   from  making  the  aduiterei 
a  CO  respondent.     Section    17   provides  that  any  person   suspecting  collusion 
during  the    progress   of  the  suit  in  the  District  Court,  may  apply   totheiiigli 
Court   to   remove   the   suit   and  try  it  as  a  Court  of   original  jurisdiction.     'iLe 
High   Court    will    then,   if  it  think  lit,  remove  and  try  the  case,  or  direct  tbs^ 
District    Judge  to  take  the  steps   necessary  to  enable  him   to  make   a  pro-^ 
per  decree.     Section    17  provides   that   a   decree  of  dissolution    by  a  i^istrict 
Judge    shall    be   subject   to  oonlirmation   by    the   Hi^h    Court.      Section  id 
specities  the    grounds   on   which  a   decree  of  nullity  of  marriage  may  be  pro- 
nounced by  all  Courts,  and  saves  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the  iJigh  Courts  to 
pronounce  such  decrees  on  the  ground  that  the  consent  of  either  party  was  ob- 
taiued   by   force  or  fraud.     Decrees  of  nullity  of  marriage  made  by  a  Distnct 
Judge   are  subject  (section  20)  to  contiruiation  by  the  Hi^h  Court.     Sectiou  21 
contains   a  provision,   taken  from  the  Kew  York  Civil  Code,  that  the  children 
of   a   marriage  annulled  on  the  ground  that  the  former  husband  or  wife  was  liv- 
ing,   shall   be  entitled  to   succeed,   as  if  they  were  legitimate,  to  the  estate  of 
the   parent  competent  to  contract  the  marriage.     Cnder  the  Indian  Succestioa 
Act,  section  4,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  celebrated  since  the  1st  January  1866, 
the  husband    acquires  no  interest  in  his  wife's  property.     Section  27  therefore 
contines   the   power  of  granting  a  protection-order  to  erses  in  which  the  foortli 
section  of  that  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  wife.  Section  33  provides  that miUiifig 
shall   be  pleaded    in   answer   to  a  petition   for  restitution  of   conjugal  righis 
which    would  not  be  ground  for  a  suit  for  judicial  separation,  and  that  grouodt 
for  a   decree  of  nullity  may  be  pleaded  in  answer  to  a  ^tition  for  re^titutiou. 
Section    'So   provides,    in   ascordanco   with    Knulish   decisiiuis,  that  the  co-rei* 
pondeut  shall  not   be  ordered  to  pay  the  petitioner's  costs  (1)  if  the  respoDceoft 
was  at  the  time  of  the  adultery  living  apart  from  her  husband  and  leadiug  d>0 
life  of  a  prostitute,   or,    (2),    if  the  corej^pondeut  ha<l  not  at  the  time  oi  tbe 
adultery  reason  to  believe  the  respondent  to  be  a  married  woman,     llje  Uort 
is  empowered  to  order  litigious   inter venors   to   pay   the  costs  occasioneil  If 
the  intervention.     Section  32  empowers  the  Court  to  grant  alimony  i)tniUnt(  Ht^ 
whether  the  wife  has  or  has  not  obtained  a  protection-order,  and  provides tli»t 
such  alimony  shall,  in  case  of  a  decree  for  divorce  or  of  nullity,  continue  pa}" 
able   until  the  decree  is  nia<le  absolute  or  is  conlirmed.     Such  alimouy  will  >>^' 
exfieed  one  fifth  of  the  husband's  average  nett  income  for  the  three  years  ne%^ 
preceding  the  date  of  the  order.     The  Act  limits  the  jmwers  of  makiii;:  ori^^^f* 
as  to  the  custody  of  children  of  Native  fathers  to  cases  of  boys  under  the  a;^* 
of  sixteen,  and  girls  under  the  age  of  thirteen  ^ears.     'Ihtse  ages  have  bet;u  Hx*     | 
ed  with  reference  to  the  Indian  .Marriage  Act  (V.  of  ISOo),  section  48.     Inoilit'     j 
cases,  the  children  must  be  under  eighteen  years  and  unmarried.    1-lere  thesg<^     i 
has  been  lixed  with  reference  to  the  definition  of  *  ininoi'  containeil  in  tbe  In- 
dian Succession  Act.  Section  47  provides  that  petitions  under  the  Act  (other  tbao     j 
petitions   for  alimony,   custody  of  childien  and  ])rotection-order8)  shall  bear*     \ 
stamp  of  five  rupees  ;  that  petitions  for  a  dissolution,  a  decree  of  nullity,  ot  »     ' 
judicial  separation,  shall  (like  the  verifying  aliidavits  in  hngland)  state  tbeab* 
seuce  of  collusion,  <and  that  the  statements  contained  in  every  petition  sball  b0 
verified  like  plaints.     Sections  4S,  49  contain  provisions  as  to  suits  on  bcbalf  ^^ 
lunatics   and  suits  by  minors,  and  require,  in  the  latter  case,  the  next  fricixl  to 
render  himself  liable   to  pay  the  respondent's  costs.     The  Code  of  Civil  Tnice* 
dure,   which  will  regulate  generally  the  proceedings  under  the  Act,  has  no  pi<** 
vision   in   this  respect.     Section  51  provides  that  any  party  to  a  suit  under  tb* 
Act   may  offer  himself  as  a  witness  and  shall  be  cross  examined  and  may  be  re* 
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Ti.iiied  like  any  other  witness.  Section  53  empowers  the  Cr»nrt  to  close  the 
dotirs  during  the  whole  or  any  part  <»f  the  j^roceediugs.  The  absence  tf  a  si- 
iuilur  power  in  England  has  justly  been  regretted.  Under  heeii<'n  TA  the 
Courts  may  adjourn,  from  time  to  time,  the  hearing  of  any  petition  under  the 
Act.  The  Indian  legislature  has  no  power  to  limit^he  term  within  which  tlie 
Privy  Council  may  receive  appeals  :  the  Act  therefore  (nee,  T)?)  a<lds  to  the 
clause  permitting  i*eiuarriage  on  expiry  of  six  months  after  a  decree  for  disso- 
lution, a  proviso  that  no  appeal  shall  have  gone  to  Kugland.  To  the  Act  are 
a<ided  a  schedule  of  forms  of  the  proceedings  most  l.kely  to  be  needed  in  ma* 
trioKmial  cases,  and  a  copious  index. 

Act    V  of  1861)  (An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amen tl  the  Articles  of 
War /or  the  government  of  Iler  Majesty^  s  Native  Indian  1  on.ts  ) 

Act    VI.   of  1869  (An  Act  to  amend  the  laiv  reLtting  to  the  Emigra' 
tion  of  Native  Labourers  ) 

Act    VII,   0/1 86'.?  (An  Act  to  give  validity  to  certain  Rules  relativg 
<o  Forests  in  British  Burma.) 

Act    VIII.  of  18G9  (An  Act  further  to  amend  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  J 

Act  IX.  0^1869  (An  Act  for  imjwsing  duties  on  Income  and  Profits 
ami ng  from  Oj/ices,  Property.  Professions  and  Irades.) 

ict  X,  of  1869  (An  Act  to  aholith  the  Police  Suj^erannnation 
hmds.) 

Act  XI.  ()/'1869  (An  Act  to  make  better  provi&imi  for  the  collection  of 
l^nd  Customs  on  certain  frorUiers  of  the  Presidencies  of  Fort  !Saint 
(leorge  aiul  Bombay.) 

Act  XII.  of  1869  ^4n  Act  to  amend  the  lata  relating  to  Customs 
Duties. ) 

Act XIII  of  1 869  (An  Act  further  to  ame^ul  the  Criminal  Procedure 
^j  ^  High  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  North  Western  Provinces.) 

Act  XI  V.  of  1869  (An  Act  to  consolidate  a7id  amend  tlie  law  relating 
fc>  the  District  and  Subordinate  Civil  Courts  in  the  Presidency  of 
^(mbiiy ) 

At  the  clo.«?e  of  the  vear  15  Bills  Imd  been  iiitrodnced,  2 
published  but  uot  introduced  and  21  >vere  in  preparation. 

Madras* 

Act  I  of  1868,  An  Act  for  the  ajypointment  of  a  Commissioner  for 
*^  administration  if  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice^  and  for  the  su]:erin- 
ttndince  and  collection  of  the  revtnue^on  the  Neilgherry  Hills. 

Alt  IL  of  1868,  An  Act  to  enable  land  holders  in  certain  locali- 
ti€$  to  levy  tolls  vpon  roads  and  bridges  constructed  by  them  at  their 
oitnii  ex})ensej  and  also  on  roads  and  bridges  constructed  at  the  expense 
^/  the  State,  tlte  repair  and  7naintcnance  of  which  may  be  undertaken 
h  nuHi  landholders. 

Act  I  0/1869,  An  Act  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  the  Neilgherry 
"^Is  to  hold  the  office  and  perform  the  d uties  of  President  of  the 
'^^nicipal  Commissions  for  all  towns  situated  within  that  district. 

Act  II,  of  1869,  An  Act  for  repealing  certain  enactments  which 
^t"*  ceased  to  be  in  force,  or  have  become  unnecessary. 
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Five  Bills  Avere  passed  by  the  Madras  Legislature  but  had  not 
received  the  asseut  of  the  Goveruor  General  at  the  close  of  tl»e 
year. 

Bombay. 

Act  I.  of  1868  —An  Act  to  repeal  Section  3  oj  Act  XXI,  of  1852  ; 
aiul  to  remove  doubtb  as  to  what  powers  and  duties  of  a  CollectAjr  mag 
be  legally  exercised  and  2>^*fornied  by  an  Assistant  or  Deputy  Collector. 

Act  J  I.  of  1868. — An  Act  to  amend  tJve  law  relating  to  I^vblic  Fer- 
ries in  tJte  Jt^resid^ncy  of  Boinbay, 

Act  III.  of  1868. — An  Act  to  amend  tlie  Scliedule  annexed  to  Act 
V.  oJ  J  867,  Bombay. 

Act  IV.  0/1868. — An  Act  tomuke  further  provision  regarding  ike  op- 
plication  of  Bombay  Act  I.  o/'  1865  to  Towns  and  Cities,  and  to  restrict  tlie 
applicatimi  of  Bombay  Acts  IL  and  VII.  o/1863  in  Towns  and  Citiei 
and  other vnse  to  ameyid  Bombay  Act  I.  of  1865. 

Act  I.  oJ  1869. — An  Act  to  facilitate  tlie  proceedings  oJ  the  Com- 
mission  appointed  by  Covernment  to  investigate  the  circumstances  cmd 
causes  of  a  recent  Jatal  accident  at  tJie  Bfurre  Ghaut  Incli'ne  on  thi 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  and  to  report  on  tlie  measures  to  he 
adopted  to  secure  the  future  safe  working  of  the  line. 

Act  II.  of  1869. — An  Act  for  taxing  Professions  and  Trades  tcith' 
in  the  City  of  Bombay  for  Municipal  purposes. 

Act  III.  of  1869. — An  Act  to  jyromde  in  the  Presidency  of  Bom- 
bay funds  for  expenditure  on  objects  of  local  public  utility  and  im- 
provementy  and  to  constitute  Local  Committeci^  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  such  funds. 

Act  IV.  of  1869.— ^n  Act  for  the  levy  of  Town  Duties  wiUiinthe 
City  of  Bombay. 

Bengal- 

Act  I.  of  1868  — An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for  the  surety  of 
steam  vessels  plying  iciihin  the  piovinces  subject  to  the  Lieutenani-O'^^ 
vernor  of  Bengal. 

Act  II.  of  1868 — An  Act  Ao  amend  the  District  MunidpaM^^' 

provemetit  Act.  . 

Act  III.   o/'1868. — An  Act  to  amend  the  law  respecting  appeals  t^* 

cases  U7uler  liegulaCion  VII.oflS22.  - 

Act  IV.  q/'  1868. — A7i  Act  to  amend  the  provisions  of  Act  IX.  ^ 

1847  fan  Act  regarding  the  assessment  of  lands  gained  from  tits  sea(^ 

from  rivers  by  alluvion  or  dereliction  within  the  provinces  of  Btng<t»"» 

Behar  and  OrissaJ.  y 

Act    V.    of  1868. — An  Act  for  subjecting  the  8out?iern  portions  ^ 

Hastings  to  the  provisions  oJ  the  Municipal  Acts  of  Calcutta. 

Act    VI.  of  1868.— il?i  Act  to 2>rovide  for  the  better  regulation  ofth^ 
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police  in  towns  under  the  control  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal 
and  for  the  conservancy  and  improvement  thereof. 

Act  VII,  of  1868. — An  Act  to  make  further  protdsion /or  the  reco- 
very of  arrears  of  land  revenue  atid  public  demands  recoverable  as  ar- 
rears of  land  revenue. 

Act  VIII,  0/1868.— ^«  Act  to  repeal  Act  XXI.  o/1857  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Calcutta, 

Act  /.  of  1869. — An  Act  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

This  Act  was  passed  to  subject  to  punishment  certain  classes  of  gross  cruelty 
to  animals,  for  the  punishment  of  which,  even  when  committed  in  towns,  no 
provision  had  been  theretofore  made,  and  to  enable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
make  punishable  cruelty  to  animals  in  rural  districts  to  which  it  might  be 
thought  expedient  to  extend  the  Act. 

Act  II.  q/'1869. — An  Act  to  ascertain^  regulate ^  and  record  certain 
Unures  in  Chota  Nagpore, 

This  Act  was  rendered  necessarily  by  disputes  and  difficulties  which  had 
amen  in  Chota  Nagpore.  In  this  division  there  had  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial certain  tenures  known  as  bhuinhari,  under  which  certain  Kole  cultiva- 
tors were  entitled  to  hold  lands  at  rents  and  services  almost  nominal.  Many 
iUempts  at  encroachment  had,   however,  been  made  both  by  zemindars  and 

Sots,  and  the  consequence  of  these  attempts  had  occasionally  led  to  consider- 
lie  disturbances,  it  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  provide  a  tribunal 
to  defiue  and  determine  once  for  all  the  lands  of  bhuinhari  tenure,  and  this 
Act  was  passed  with  this  object. 

Three  Bills  were  before  the  Council  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
CIVIL  JUSTICE. 

Begistration- 

The  Law  affecting  the  Registration  of  Assurances  was  altered 
in   186G    by    Act  XX.    of  that  year,  which  established  a  Geneial 
Registry  Office  in  each  Province  and  empowered  the  local  Go- 
vernments to  appoint  Registrars  and  Sub-Registrars.     The  regis- 
tration of  instruments  of  gift  of  immoveable    property,   other 
instruments  relating  to  immoveable  property  worth    one  hun- 
dred rupees  or  upwards,  and  leases  of  immoveable  property  for 
any  term  exceeding  one  year,  was  made  compulsory.     All  other 
instruments,  including  composition  deeds  and  transfers  of  the 
shares  and  debentures  of  land  companies,  were  exempted,  and  in 
the  Punjab  leases  for  terms  not  exceeding  two  years  at  rents 
under   Rs.  50  at  the  option  of  the  local  authorities.     Registered 
instruments — under  which,  however,  wills  are  not  included — take 
effect  against  any  oral  agreement  or  declaration,"  but  the  nuncu- 
pative will  of  a  native  can  revoke  a  written  and  registered  testa- 
ment. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  extent  to  which  Registra- 
tion was  carried  throughout  India  in  the  year  ending  30th  March 
18G9  :— 


Province. 

* 
Total  of  Be- 

Increase 

Value  of  Pro- 

Net  Finan- 

gistratious.  per  cent. 

l)erty  affected 

cial  PiCSUlU. 

Bs. 

Bfl. 

Madras    ... 

119,301 

10 

5,62,47,924 

80,971  (8ur.) 

Bombay  (no returns)  ... 

■  >  • 

•  •     •  •  • 



Bengal 

213.968 

14 

100,000,000 

44,243     ,. 

K.  W.  Provinces 

130,245 

20 

105,170     „ 

Fiuijab 

128,488 

40 

20,922     „ 

OudU 

71,329 

6 

Central  Provinces 

17,798 

34 

8,920     „ 

Berar 

6,879 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  •   •  «  • 

231   (def.) 

JkJ y sore     (no  return.s)  . . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

The  Registration  returns  are  imperfect  for  purposes  of  detailed 
comparison.  In  Madras  the  number  of  testaments,  executed  chiefly 
by  Hindoos,  increased  from  153  to  150.  In  .B^?? (/a/ the  expe- 
riment of  a|)pointing  special  registrars  to  the  charge  of  an  extended 
jurisdiction,  introduced  in  the  previous  year,  worked  successfully. 
The  scheme  of  grouping  two  or  more  Sub-Registry  oflices  under 
one  spccral  sub-registrar,  introduced  in  November  1867,  was  un- 
successful, and  had  to  be  partially  abandoned.     Owing  to  more 
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equent  inspection  on  the  part  of  tlie  special  registrars  and  the 
tgistrar-general,  the  state  of  the  Sub-Registry  OflScee  becomes 
ore  satisfactory  as  each  year  passes.  The  Act  was  intro- 
iced  into  the  Punjab  only  on  1st  January  1868.  The  increase 
Oudh  consisted  chiefly  of  deeds  of  alienation  of  real  property, 
transaction  which  is  found  to  follow  closely  on  the  establish- 
ent  of  the  title  in  the  Settlement  Courts,  lenders  probably  in- 
sting  on  borrowers  waiting  until  a  title  to  tlie  security  has  been 
lade  out.  In  the  Central  Provinces  optional  registration  is 
luch  resorted  to,  the  people  seeming  fully  alive  to  the  advantage 
F  publicly  recording  their  agreements.  The  Registration  Act 
as  never  been  extended  to  Burma  and  deeds  are  registered  un- 
er  local  rules.  The  number  registered  is  not  large,  even  in  the 
wo  towns  of  Moulmain  and  Rangoon  where  the  registered  own- 
r  of  land  is  recognized  by  the  Courts  as  the  bond  fide  owner. 

The  Oivil  Oonrts— Madras- 
The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  original  litigation  : — 


Pending  Instituted  Remand-     Total  on 
from  1867.      iu  1863.  I       cd.  the  fileu. 


Righ  Court 

CivtlJudges  and  Agents 

iJaufres  uf   Lourts    of    Small 

CauBfls 
luotdument  Court  of  Small 
I  Caiuea 

J«i«taut  Agents  .!.  []. 

inincipul  Sadder  Araeen 
JS«rict  of  Moonbifls 
J»11*M  Moouaifls  ... 
WDduyeU 
**Axu  Court  of  Sm.  Causes. . 

Totals 


158 

627 

6^6 

764 

507 

8,823 

65 

956 

9 

3 

1.306 

2.971 

46,5U 

111,223 

ll.XW) 

38,691 

147 

2261 

2,208 

20.134 

62.759 

184,408 

18 
8 


86 
1.821 


1,933 


786 
1.338 

9,338 

1,011 

12 

4.362 

159.658 

49,981 

373 

22,342 


i 


249,100 


Disposed 

Penl- 

of. 

ing. 

677 

908 

825 

613 

8,250 

1.088 

988 

23 

7 

6 

2.968 

1.394 

117.772 

41,786 

37.646 

12,336 

191 

18S 

20.38ii 

1,966 

189,6 :o 

59,490 

rte  arrears  of  original  cases  decreased  by  3,067  suits,  or  507 
P^r  cent.  The  proportion  of  the  arrears  to  the  institutions  and 
^  the  whole  files  was  3503  and  25*30  per  cent,  respectively, 
^le  Civil  Judges  reduced  their  arrears  by  9*38,  and  the  District 
ttoonaiffs  theirs  by  1016  per  cent.  The  suits  newly  instituted, 
-'ghty  in  number  less  than  in  1868,  are  classified  as  follows : — 


For  rent  or  mesne  profits 

For  recovery  of  land    ... 

For  recovery  of  other  real  property 

For  debts,  wages,  &c. 

Connected  with  caste,  religion,  &c. 

Ditto  ludigo,  Sugar,  Cotton,  &c. 


8  2 


Per  cent 

5,225 

319 

10,615 

649 

4,542 

2  78 

141,465 

86  45 

2S9 

017 

1,511 

0  92 

163,647 

100  00 

us 
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Suits  for  the  recovery  of  land,  wliich  fell  from  1863  to  1866,  had 
been  iucreased  in  Dumber  iu  18t)7  19,  and  in  186S  fell  IS  per 
cent;  below  the  number  instituted  in  186fi  under  the  operation  of 
Act  XXIV.  of  18C7.  The  value  of  pending  suits  increased  from 
Rs.  1,07,88,404  iu  18G7  to  Rs.  5,77,73,058  in  1868  under  the 
new  Stamp  Law.  'J  lie  suits  newly  instituted  in  1868  were  1 
for  150  of  the  population.  The  number  of  suits  disposed  of  was 
168,647,  or  7i'6  per  ccut.  of  the  whole,  being  1  one  percent 
more  than  the  proportion  disposed  of  in  1867.  The  increase  in 
number  disposed  of  was  415.  The  Small  Cause  suits  decided  in 
the  Mofnasil  were  46"14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  disposed 
of,  and  those  decided  by  District  UoousifTs  and  of  les^  than 
Ks.  50  in  value,  were  8828  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  Small 
Causes  decided.  In  the  Madras  Court  of  Small  Causes,  the 
number  of  suits  instituted  was  594  per  cent  in  excess  of  iLat 
for  1807.  The  ratio  ot  English  to  Native  cases  was  1  to  7'128. 
'Ihe  value  of  the  property  in  litigation  was  Rs.  6,74,399  against 
Rs.  6,97,860  in  1867.  The  decrease  in  value  was  due  to  tlie 
increase  of  small  claims.  The  suits  were  disposed  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  r — 


Jlecreed  in  fftvoarof  plaiotifiB 
]>itto         do.  defendauti ... 

Nuita  (liiniiiised  far  defaults 
i)o.  adjusted  or  witlidritwu 
l>o.     otiierwifle  diaposed  of 


02,  ITS  54-66 

2U.244  12«0 

14,054  8-33 

38,814  2302 

3,356  1-99 


ieB,617  lOO'OO 
Including  all  the  Courts,  out  of  30,691  suits  in  which  appea* 
regular  or  special,  was  possible,  6,494,  or  2115  per  cent,  were 
appealed.  Regular  appeals  were  preferred  in  20-9 1  per  cent  of 
the  possible  cases,  while  the  proportion  of  special  appeals  wa* 
15-6  per  cent.  The  following  table  contains  the  returns  of  ap- 
pellate litigation  ; 


iAppenl  Rnit 
Civil      Uieuelhueoua 
File 

MofuBtil  Court! 


1 

s 

Deciaiou, 

1 

2 

11 

ii 

■ 

t 

1 

12 

"^ 

■s 

t: 

S 

■=;$ 

si 

1 

CJ 

-5 

« 

-= 

< 

O 

1,110 

600 

27 

46 

24 

3a 

G 

S 

m 

s,. 

"\  ' 

64 

6 

91 

=1 

17 

-1 

I1.325|  3,057^71) 

1,272 

310 

209   233 

5,65,1 

12,809 

3,74(1 

»" 

1,382 

340 

339 

239 

&s 

6.0S 

1 
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As  compared  with  1867  there  was  an  increase  of  thirty-three 
Regular  and  eighty-four  Special  Appeals  in  the  number  dis- 
posed of  by  the  High  Court,  and  in  the  Mofussil  Courts  an  in- 
crease of  473  in  the  number  of  appeals  in.stituted,  and  a  de- 
crease of  1,090  in  the  number  of  appeals  disposed  of.  Tiie  value 
of  the  Appeal  Suits  pending  in  the  High  Court  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  Rs.  25,33,809.  The  average  duration  of  cases  is 
thus  shown : — 


Before  Civil  Judges  and  Agents 

Judges  of  the  Small  Cuuse  Courts 
Cantonment  do.  do. 

Assistant  Agents 
Principal  iSudder  Ameens 
District  Moonsiffs 


>i 


It 


Ordinary 
Suits. 


Y.  M.  D. 

...  11  129 

..  7  19 

«■  •••  ••• 

X  •  • '  •  •  • 

..  9  12 

1  2  1 


'■"l"i^""  App-^- 


y. 


M.  D.  Y.   31.  D. 

1  IS  1      1  ... 

...  21  i  ..  11  7 

...  .1m 


3    23 
I     20 


,  •      •  •  •      •  •  • 

..     9    1 


I  •      t  •  •      •  •  • 
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The  following  statements  exhibit  the  work  done  on  the  origi- 
nal and  appellate  sides  of  the  High  Court :— 


o 

• 

o 

• 

• 

Suits, 

&e. 

««H 

CO 

0 

o 

C8 

a 

Origuyal. 

O 

0»  T* 

CO 

^  o 

d 

CO 

CO  ,A 

of  sitti 

Remain- 

Filed 

ing  from 
1367. 

in 
1SG8. 

2.2 
2  « 

o 

o 

rder 
ben 

CO 

08 

Q 

o 

O 

Q 

Original     suits,     including 
Admiralty,   Equity,    and 

Ecclesiastical 

826 

1,260   475 

521 

947-1 

417 

Insolvent  petitions 

88 

514   409 

90 

437 

35 

.Appeals       from      Division 

V 

1 

2,028 

1    Courts 

15 

22     25 

7) 

53 

[Special    cases  from   Small 

26 

Cause  Court 

2 

c;    6 

l) 

Criminal  trials 

6 

139    141 

3 

1 

2 

41 

Parsee    Chief   Matrimonial 

I 

Court 

5 

9       9 

4 

•  •  ■ 

16 

Applications    for    Probate 

and  Administration 



1S9      ... 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 
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..:.           1    -tl 

III 

It 

1 

1* 

Appeals  rRoa 

«5* 
is 

|5" 

i* 

|-s 

s 

1 

i 

-3 

i 

-i 

i 

-• 

1 

^ 

i 

s 

1 

1 

i 

SuiU  apjH-alahle. 

26 

321 

1 

(V4 

Appeals  dcpciidiug  on  l«t  Jno.   1SC3  . 

26|  139 

■i 

3(1 

et 

'1 

Total     ... 

53'  460 

1(1 

84 

352 

\ 

Affirmed 

1 

4. 

IIR 

1 

SIodilM 

Reiemcil 

e    2! 

1 

<i 

IN 

liBumndea 

4*  loe 

i: 

91 

DEsuiiuad  OD  defanlt 

...       5 

& 

Adjusted  or  witlidrawn    ,- 

Total     ... 

2|     ... 

I 

- 

27 

332 

2 

GG 

247 

.. 

Depending  31»t  December  1SC3 

•ia 

I2S 

8 

IB 

105 

"1  'i 

A  re-arrangemeut  of  the  rural  diatiicU  was  carried  out,  Rutna- 
ghcrry  was  ttctaclied  from  tlie  Concan  and  formed  into  a  separate 
zillali,  the  rciiiaiiiiiig  portion  of  tlie  Concan  being  designated Ibe 
ziilah  of  Tanna.  Uelgaiim  was  separated  fiom  Dliarwar ana 
formed  into  a  zillali,  iuclnding  the  collectorate  of  Kulladghce,  to 
wliich  a  Senior  Assistant  Judge  was  attached.  The  Senioi 
Assistants  of  Kaira  and  Broacii  ceased  to  exercise  separate 
jurisdiction.  The  Secretary  of  State  sanctioned  the  appoint- 
ment of  11  District  Judges  in  two  grades,  7  Judges  in  tlie  Ut 
grade  and  4in  the  2nd;  7  Assistant  Judges  in  3  grades,  2  in  the 
1st  grade,  3  in  tiie  2nd  and  2  in  the  3rd  ;  a  Joint  Judge  ani 
2  Senior  Assistant  Judges.  A  revision  was  made  of  the  subor- 
dinate Courts,  reducing  their  number  and  increasing  the  pay  of 
tlic  Judgesliii»8  so  as  to  attract  more  highly  educated  men. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  subordinate  judges  was  not 
productive  of  more  tlian  temporary  inconvenience  to  suitors. 
The  titles  of  Subordinate  Judge  of  the  Ist  and  the  Sad 
clashes  were  given  by  Act  XIV.  of  18G9  in  lieu  of  those 
of  Principal  Sudder  Ameen,  Sudder  Ameen  and  Moonsiff, 
and  severul  changes  were    made   in    their   jurisdiction.     The 
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1  of  n  Subordicate  Judge  of  1st  class  are  unlimited, 
a  suits  above  Ks.  5,000  the  appeal  from  Ihs  decision  lies 
to  the  High  Court.  The  powers  of  a  Subordinate  Judge 
:  2nd  class  extend  to  Rs.  5,000,  and  the  appeal  lies  to  the 
ct  Court.  The  same  Act  empowered  Governraeut  to  iu- 
iD  Asijistant  Judge  with  the  power:;  of  a  District  Judge 
I  a  part  of  a  disirict.  The  appointmeuts  to  both  classes 
wrdioate  Judgeships  were  made  hy  the  Governor  in  Coun- 

I  original  civil  litigation  in  the  District  Courts  is  returned 
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^    9 
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•a 
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Daya. 

Rs. 

dabad 

H,990 

1,543 

13,103 

50 

12,44,341 

420 

14,592 

19.8fiO 

2.718 

16,li6i> 

29.52,025 

476 

16,627 

deiah 

29,682 

4.018 

27.014 

82 

22,08,125 

146 

22,984 

17,107 

3,697 

17.040 

183 

14,60,192 

1,100 

10,405 

7,878 

1,305 

7.9U4 

152 

8,82,393 

3S2 

7,3G9 

[>ore 

0,605 

753 

5.7ti4 

124 

G,  45,508 

208 

6.103 

Jnuggur     ... 

lO.Ml 

2,503 

IB,959 

67 

11,34,321 

812 

20,333 

■ghecry        (2 

18) 

1,055 

1,778 

803 

188 

67,3113 

44 

1,055 

15.477 

0,025 

1S,13j 

17S 

S,91,5(i7 

433 

19,111 

,iiro(3mtbs)' 

M7 

60* 

447 

47 

45,000 

50 

2,330 

LdghMI 

2,923 

412 

2,»64 

109 

3.68,523 

13S 

2,583 

war 

6,785 

8S8 

6.011 

58 

10.83.213 

427 

0.420 

3,909 

444 

3,O0S 

6,70,051 

242 

2,850 

142,520 

26,718 

140.UI 

108 

i,37,17,70L 

4.397 

138.822 

ItiD  1807.69. 

130,141 

18,558 

192,80(1 

lib 

1,44,24,80- 

123.011 

he  total  number  of  suits  filed,  122,299  were  for  sums  under 
iOO  aud  within  the  cognisance  of  Small  Cause  Courts,  and 
20,221  for  sums  above  that  amount. 

SinJh  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  both  of  suits 
and  decided,     lu  the  Small  Cause  Court  Kurrachee  3,697 

were  filed  and  3,009  decided.  In  the  other  Courls  8,060 
were  filed  and  8,261  decided,  5,839  of  which  were  for  the 
tiff  and  781  for  the  defendant.  In  the  Superior  Courts  213 
;ds  were  filed  and  155  decided.  The  value  of  the  suits  was 
,48,570  aud  of  the  appeals  Ra,  29,969.  In  Aden  the  number 
.ts  decided  was  2,750  and  88,083  awards  were  yiveu. 
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The  Agent  for  Sirdars  iu  the  Deccan  disposed  of  5  suits  on 
eir  merits  and  trausfeired  0.  The  Assistant  Agent  disposed 
10  suits,  8  on  theit-  merits  and  2  hy  adjustment.  Jagheerdarn 
the  1st  clasd  decided  1,131  suits  on  their  merits,  disinis.sed 
II  on  default,  adjusted  Iti^,  and  transferred  oi;  iu  all  1,39!}. 
I  the  Court  of  Small  Causes,  Bombay,  21,703  suits  were  filed 
•ing  less  by  1,600  than  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The 
imber  disposed  of  was  24-,7ti-J!  against  25,890,  leaving  l,+9a 
idecided.  There  were  l+,dOO  judgments  delivered;  the  rest 
ere  nonsuited,  struck  off  or  compromiHed.  The  Court  show- 
1  a  protit  of  Rs.  41,8^1.  In  the  four  District  Courts  of 
mall  Causes,  at  Ahmedabad,  Poona,  Ahmednuggur  and 
elgaum,  13,764  suits  were  instituted,  being  about  1,000  in 
icess  of  the  number  filed  the  previous  year;  13,131  were  dis- 
osed  of,  leaving  1,257  undecided.  There  were  9,630  judgments 
elivered  ;  the  rest  were  admitted  or  withdrawn.  There  wera 
7,405  applications  for  execution  against  lt>,l()0.  The  average 
«8t  of  a  suit  was  Bs.  9-9  against  Rs.  9,  and  its  average  duration 
«as  24J  days  against  20  days.  The  accounts  of  these  Courta 
iliow  a  total  surplus  of  Hs.  49,1^('- 


I'Kt  High  Court — Original  Jurisdiction  :— 


Clua  of  ciiaet. 

M 

S 
2- 

1 

•3 

2 

P 

Ji 

iP 

1 
1 

81)0       33G 

en     109 

22         13 

1 
6'          2 

S'JT,       iO^ 

OripjuJ  suits   iiieluvlnifl  vite-aJini- 
rtltjf,  eijuily,   luiJ  eculuaiuticii] 

onLeacy  cum              

Ippuli  EroDi  ilivisiuna)  courts     .. 

teferauceH  from  L'alcuCLu  Suioll 
Ubh,  Conrt  uudur  Act  XIX.  of 
mo              

TotBl 

323 

84 
(1 

at» 

8 

i,n< 

17; 

3, 

S]5 
43 

21 

5S5 

2SS 
20 

1 

312 

41J 

941 

1.35-. 

llie  total  number  of  Appeals  instituted  inl8C8was4,180of  which 
!82  were  regular,  3,341  special,  and  557  miscellaneous,  being  a  de- 
cease of  111  regular,  151  special,  and  1 12  miscellaneous  appeals, 
'lie  decrease  in  regular  appeals  is  accounted  for  only  by  the  sup- 
position that  regular  appeals,  as  they  generally  involved  claims  for 
'Afge  amounts,  were  most  affected  by  the  higher  rates  of  stamp 
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duty  prescribed  by  Act  XXVf.  of  1867.     The  total  number  of 
cases    appealable  to  the  High  Court  was  18,936,  against  20,895 
in  the  preceding  year.     The  number  of  regular  appeals  decided 
was  411  and  3,972  special  and  680  miscellaneous,  or  5063  in  all, 
leaving   2130  pending  being  an  increase  of  1834  in  the  number 
of  cases  disposed  of  in  1868.     The  judgments  of  the    lower 
courts  were  confirmed  in  a  great  many  more  instances  than  for- 
merly, while  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  orders  of  tbe 
lower  courts  were  modified  slightly  increased  but  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  number  of  appeals.     The  value  of  stamps 
filed  in  legal  proceedings  on  the  appellate  side  of  the  High  Court 
was  Rs.   3,10,718,  against  Rs.  3,28,373  of  the  preceding  year, » 
decrease   of  lis.    17,675   owing   to  the    Stamp    Act   not  beinj 
in   force   during   the  whole  of  1867,  and  to  the  advantage  which 
had   been  taken  in  the  early  part  of  it  by  suitors  of  the  know- 
ledge that  it  was  about  to  become  law  to  file  all  suits  that  could 
be  instituted  under  the  old  law,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  tbe   duty  at  the  higher  rates.     The  value  of  property  under 
litigation   in  the    High  Court  was  Rs.  1,21,43,773,  against  Ik 
89,14,476  of  the  previous  year. 

The  litigation  in  the  District  Courts  is  thus  described  : — 


Nature  of  Suit. 


Number  of 
Cases. 


by  mortgage 

by  will     ... 

by  dowry 

by  ri^jht  of  pre-emption 


For  real  property  or  conveyance  by  sale 

Ditto  Ditto         by  gift 

Ditto  Ditto 

Ditto  Ditto 

Ditto  Ditto 

Ditto  Ditto 

Inheritance  under  ^lahomedan  law 
Inheritance  under  Hindoo  law  ... 
Claims  in  right  of  adoption 

Lakheraj  suits  under  sec.  30,  liegnlation  II.  of  1819  .. 
Claims  regarding  dependent  tenures 
Suits  to  contest  sales  for  arrears  of  Government  dues  .. 
Boundary  suits  and  other  suits  for  laud  not  otherwise 

specttied 
Suits  about  religion,  caste,  &c.  .. 
Suits  for  recovery  of  money  embezzled 
JHoney  Claims  on  bond  or  contract 
Suits  for  house  rent... 
Claims  for  pei-sonal  property 
Damages... 

Total 


3,244 
190 
749 
GI 


Proportion 
per  Cent. 

2-590 
•152 
•600 
•49 


2()G 

•165    1 

•J9G 

•237    1 

8U7 

•647    * 

957 

•767 

213 

•171 

33 

•02C 

4,659 

3  732 

341 

•273 

11,509 

9-220 

733 

.5S7 

1,21 

.962 

8t>,68j 

69*445 

235 

•189 

9,237 

7-4oa 

3,469 

2-799 

124,826 

•100 

Of  tliese   1,24,820  suits  44  were  filed  in  Judges'  courts,  2,799  i«* 
the  courts  of  Subordinate  Judges  and   1,21,983    in  Moonsiff*' 
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nurts.     The  incxle   in  ^hich  these  suits  weie  disposed  of  is 
buu'D  in  tlie  following  table  : — 


pabordlB*(« 
Uiddaramwu 
lltouU* 
I         Total 


ll 


I 


F 


The  Appellate  woik  of  the  district  Courts  consisted  4,299  ap- 
neikla  under  Act  X.  of  1859, 854  appeals  from  SubordinateJudges, 
1,SIC  appeals  from  Sudder  Aineens  and  12,271  appeals  frotn 
Mooosifi^  Judges  decided  10,184  appellate  ca«es,  of  which 
1,519  were  on  tlieir  merits;  and  Uuburdtuate  Judges  9,914,  of 
*hicli  d,505  were  on  their  merits.  The  number  of  suits  iusti- 
luled  in  the  Calcutta  Small  Cause  Court  during  1808-69  was 
81,679,  against  30,214,  the  nrmiber  instituted  during  the  cor- 
legpomJing  twelve  months  ending  SIst  March  ISCS,  beinf  an  in- 
*f«ise  of  1,465  cases.  The  amonnt  of  property  under  litit^tiou 
WttRs.  10,98,699  against  10,45,701.  Theaverage  numberof  suits 
tn  each  day  was  125-22.  Of  the  total  number  of  suits  insti- 
tated,  48  were  for  snnis  in  excess  of  Rs.  1,000,  The  net  balance  at 
the  Credit  of  the  Court  was  Hs  66,264.  Stamps  were  substituted 
W  money  payment  of  fees  and  commission.  'I  he  Clerk  of  the 
Court  was  temporarily  appointed  filth  jndge  with  powers  for  the 
wposal  of  undefended  and  routine  business,  nntil  arranrrements 
"era  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  registrar.  Therewere21  jud- 

r  of  Courts  of  Small  Causes  holding  their  sittings  in  24  places 
the  MofuBsil.  nie  total  number  of  suits  in  these  courts 
^  38,362,  being  slightly  in  excess  of  the  institutions  of 
toe  preceding  year.  There  were  also  1,683  cases  pending 
from  the  previous  year,  making  a  total  of  38,045  under 
tfitL  Of  these  35,738  were  decided  during  the  year  leav- 
•ug  2^07  pending  at  the  close  of  it,  of  which  237  weie 
Polling  for  more  than  six  weeks.  Of  the  total  number  de- 
•^ed,  23,432,  or  65-57  per  cent,  were  decreed  for  the  plain- 
t<&.  The  total  number  of  suits  in  which  the  Government 
*«s  coacerncd,  pending  on  the  1st  of  A7>ril  1868,   was  208,  of 
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%vhich  72  were  original  suits,  nnd  136  were  appeals.     The  num- 
ber of  suits  instituted  in   courts  of  first  instance  during  the  ye^i 
under  review  was  198,  and  in  the  Appellate  Courts  148,  making 
a  total  of  346  suits  ;  and  these  with  the  suits  previously  pend- 
ing shewed  an  aggi*egate  of  270  original  suits  and  284  appeals, 
^r,  altogether,  564  cases.     Of  the  original  suits,  154  were  deci- 
xled  in  favour  of  Government,  16  were  compromised,  and  36  de- 
cided against  Government ;  making  a  total  of  206  suits  decided, 
which  left  64  pending.     Of  the  36  adverse  decisions,  11  were 
:appealed  on  behalf  of  Government  and  in  2  the  decisions  of  the 
low^r  courts  were  reversed,  the  actual  number  lost  in  litigation 
being  34      Of  the  appeals,  147  were  decided  in  favour  of  Go- 
vernment,  38   against  it,  and   18  were   remanded  forre-tiial; 
making  a  total  of  203  cases  decided,  which  left  81  pending.  The 
total  number  of  judgments  favourable  to  Government  was  303, 
against   72  judgments   which  were  unfavourable  to  it-;  and  the 
total  number  of  cases  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  145. 
In   12   cases   Government  was  cast   in  the  courts  both  of  fii'st 
instance   and    of  appeal.     The   amount  expended  in  litigation 
during  the  year  was  Rs.  59,723  in  the  land  revenue  department, 
and  lis.  180  in  the  salt  and  opium  departments,  making  a  total 
pf  Rs.  29,903.     The  amount  realized  under  decrees  of  court  was 
lis.  33,661  in  the  land  revenue  department  and  Rs.  1,326  in  the 
jjalt  and  opium  departments,  which  gave  a  total  of  Rs.  34,987. 

Oeneral  Hesults. — The  arrears  on  the  original  side  of  the 
High  Court  had  increased  considerably  at  the  end  of  the  vcat; 
on  the  appellate  side  the  arrears  decreased  by  833  cases.  A  de- 
crease was  noted  in  the  institution  of  cases  of  the  small  cause  class 
in  the  District  Courts  which  was  usually  ascribed  to  the  stamp 
Act  of  1867.  Litigation  decreased  in  the  superior  district  courts 
by  more  than  26  per  cent  and  in  the  inferior  courts  by  little 
more  than  one  per  cent,  shewing  that  the  Stamp  Aci  has  most 
effect  upon  suits  of  the  greatest  value.  As  the  number  of  institu- 
tions was  smaller,  the  work  of  the  Judges  was  lighter  and  the 
returns  exhibit  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  cases  disposed 
of,  which  in  the  Judges'  courts  is  accounted  for  by  these 
officers  having  been  obliged  to  devote  more  time  to  their  duties 
as  Sessions  Judges.  The  court  most  in  arrears  was  that  of 
Backergunge  where  the  work  both  civil  and  criminal  had  grett- 
\y  increased.  The  total  valiie  of  original  suits  was  Bs- 
4,77,39,304.  and  of  appeals  Rs.  58,70,405;  the  former  fill  up  lOj 
lakhs,  the  latter  Rs.  70,21,692.  The  aggregate  cost  of  Civil  Jus- 
tice to  the  State,  deducting  the  incon>e  from  stamps,  was  Bs. 
2,59;223.    Since  the  imposition  of  the  Stamp  Act  appeals  fr«© 
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Jder  Amcens  and  MoonsifFs  have  progressirely  declined.  Ap- 

d&   from   subordinate  judges  tmder  Act  X.  of  1859  have  also 

adily  decreased  since  18G5.     As  usual,  some  particular  class- 

of  cases   predominated    in   particular  districts.     In  Cuttack, 

example,  the  number  of  suits  for  real  property  was  more 
in  treble  the  number  in  any  other  district  except  Bhaugulpore. 
most   one-third   of  the  total  number  of  suits  for  real  property 

conveyance  by  gift  was  instituted  in  Tiihoot.     Of  74-9  mort- 
ge  suits,  154  were  instituted  in  Midnapore  and  148  in  Jessore. 
lirty    out   of  61  suits  for  real  property  on  conveyance  by  will 
jre   in  Jessore,   while  in  no  other  district  were  more  than  8. 
littagong  and  Tipperah  had  more  than  half  of  the  entire  num- 
tr   of  dowry   suits ;  Jessore  and  Chittagong  were  distinguished 
r  suits  for  inheritance  under  the  Mahomedan  law;  and  Jessore 
1(1   Burdwan   for   similar  suits  under    the  Hindoo  law.     The 
ulk  of  claims  in  right  of  adoption  was  in  Sarun  and  Seebsau- 
or.    Tlie  largest  number  of  cases  connected  with  caste,  rights 
•f  priests,   and   other  religious  subjects,  was  in  Chittagong ;  the 
argest  number  of  suits  for  house  rent  was  in  Burdwan  and  Dinage- 
[K)re ;  and  the  largest  number  for  damages  was  in  Hcoghly  and 
the  24-Pergunnahs.  The  results  of  the  year  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  one  were  more  favourable  to  plaintiflFs  and  lesa 
favourable  to  defendants,  the  decisions  being  73'71  per  cent,  for 
the  former  and  2G  29  per  cent,  for  the  latter.     The  cost  to  Go- 
vernment of  the  Small  Cause  Courts  in  the  Mofussil  amounted" 
to  Rs.   2,64,G71,   while   the   net  income    (after   deductin<y   re- 
funds of  stamps  under  section  26  of  Act  X.  of  18C2,)  amount- 
ed to  Rs.    2.28,555,   leaving   a   net  charge  to  Government   of 
Rs.  3G,11C  which  exceeded  that  incurred  in  18G7  by  Rs.  9,351. 

North- Westem  Provinces. 

The  returns  for  1868-69  are  extremely  meagre  in  consequence 
rf  the  usual  report  on  Justice  not  having  been  received.  The 
dumber  of  original  suits  and  appeals  instituted  was  82,592  the 
details  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

Begulatiou  District  Courts,  including  JLansie,  \ 
brought   under   the  juiisdictiou  of  the  High  >  65,251 
Court  by  Act  X VUl.  of  1867  ...  ...  ) 

Small  Cause  Courts,...  ...  ...       5,485 

Cantonment  Small  Cause  Courts,  ...       3,643 

N on- Regulation  Districts, 
Ajmerey         ...  ..  ...     5,1001 

Kumaon,       ...  ..,  ...     2,810  S8,013 

Terai,  •••  •••  •••        103  j 
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Tlie  business  disposed  of  by  tbe  High  Court  in  its  Ongirud  and 
A j)i)ellate  JMYisdicliou  is  given  in  the  annexed  statement: — 

Original  Side. 


Suits. 

Remaining 

from  Last 

Year. 

Filed  in 
1S6S. 

Disposed  of  | 
ou  Merits.  : 

1 

Original  iSuits 

Appeals  from  Division  Courta 

7 
1 

4 
4 

7 
4 

Appellate  Side. 


Kegular  Appeals 

Special  Api»eal8 

iiefereiices  from  Small  Cause  Courts 

Miscellaucoua  Oixiers  iu  Court 


eft  s  (^ 

e"  a  rt 
C    V 
4,    J-  »^ 


G8 

$4 


O  30 


917 

l,0bO 

IS 

2,033 


ft  30 

c  -. 
«  z 


249 

1,S33 

16 

2,0irJ 


The  following   table   showed   the  result  of  appeals  in  1867  auJ 
1868:— 


Dismissed  on  Default 

Adjusted  or  Withdrawn 

Confirmed 

Amended 

lie  versed 

Remanded 

Total 


In  Rt 

3cular 

In  Specisl 

Appeals. 

Ap^ieals. 

^1 

1867. 

1 

186S. 

1867. 

1S68^ 
11 

•  m  » 

20 

•  •  • 

3 

5 

13 

116 

156 

1,175 

1,160 

:^6 

32 

63 

64 

74 

35 

197 

158 

19 

23 

503 

427 

•  •  • 

246 

249 

1,963 

1,839 

The  total  number  of  original  suits  and  appeals  finally  disposed 
of  by  the  Courts  subordinate  to  the  High  Court  was  76,284,  of 
which  only  4j3  per  cent,  were  contested  cases  tried  and  decided 
in  Court.    In  the  Non-Regulation  Districts,  the  total  number 
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lally  disposed  of  during  the  year  was  8,125,  of  which  about  35 
T  cent,  were  decided  on  their  merits. 

The  total  number  of  suits  and  appeals  which  were  pending  on 
e  1st  January,  1869,  was,  in  the  districts  not  subordinate  to 
le  High  Court,  552,  and  in  the  districts  subordinate  to  the 
igh  Court,  4,962.  The  average  number  of  suits  remaining 
mding  in  each  Judgesliip  of  tho  Regulation  Provinces 
as  264  ;  in  1867,  the  average  number  pending  was  368. 

General  Results, — Liticjation  decreased  in  all  the  Re<julation 
Hstricts  except  Allygiirh,  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad.  The  di- 
linution  was  most  marked  in  tlie  Benares  District.  The  state  of 
he  files  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  Non-Regulation  Districts 
ras  also  satisfactory.  Nine  cases  only  in  the  Regulation  Pro- 
inces,  and  none  in  the  N on- Regulation  Provinces,  had  been 
ending  for  more  than  a  year.  A  slight  decrease  in  the  duration 
)f  suits  was  observable  in  the  Courts  of  tho  Subordinate  Judges, 
Iwt  there  was  an  increase  in  the  duration  of  suits  in  the  Moon- 
siffs*  Courts,  and  the  Judges  preserved  their  high  average  of  3 
months  21  days  for  contested  suits.  In  the  Non- Regulation 
Provinces  generalh',  there  was  an  increase  in  the  rapidity  of 
justice.  The  total  number  of  cases  appealed  under  Rent  Acts 
I  of  1859  and  XIV.  of  1863,  was  5,110— about  26  per  cent. 
In  the  Regulation  Districts,  including  Jhansie,  about  74  per 
cent  of  the  original  suits  were  for  debts  on  bond  or  otherwise. 
The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  suits  for  bond-debt  is  attribut- 
hI  to  the  prevailing  scarcity.  The  prohibitory  scale  of  duties 
Aid  down  by  the  Stamp  Law  of  1867  diminished  suits  regarding 
mmovable  property  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  net  value 
i  stumps  was  Rs.  15,35,702,  and  the  cost  of  Civil  and  Su- 
bordinate Judges*  salaries  and  establishments  wasRs.  16,48,420. 
fhe  average  value  of  each  suit  was  Rs.  312  ;  the  percentage  of 
osUto  value  was  Rs.  11,  and  the  average  costs  per  suit  Rs.  34. 
•Tie  value  of  the  property  litigated  in  the  regular  and  special 
ppeals  decided  by  tiie  High  Court  in  1868,  was  Rs.  40,17,489, 
'  decrease  of  no  less  than  Rs.  72,44,760  as  compared  with  the 
^ue  of  those  decided  in  1867.  The  average  duration  of  suits  in 
ke  High  Court  was  forty-six  days,  against  fifty-eight  in  the 
*feceding  year. 

Punjab. 

The  afffrrefrate   number   of    civil   suits    instituted    amount- 

to  159,550,  or   14,922,    in  excess  of  the  number  instituted 

^    1867,     when    the    enhanced    rates    were    levied   for   six 

M>uth8  only.     Of  the   suits   on  the  file  of  the  different  Courts, 

Jgregating  (with  suits   pending  from   the   last  year)  164,635, 


I  tf,e   Punjab. 


151,827  were  disposed  of  witliin  tlie  year,  at  an  average  dura- 
tion of  17  days.  Tlie  following  table  allows  the  number  auJ 
description  of  Civil  Suits  disposed  of: — 


cDdsdwUli  direct  or  ic 
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)f  the  cases  S7,4G8  were  decided  by  32  Deputy  Commis- 
lers  and  tbeir  Assistaots;  77,378  were  decided'in  12ti  Talisi) 
irts  by  Tahsildars  and  Naib  Taliaildars ;  33,144  in  S  DUtrictaud 
Jantoament  Small  Cause  Courts ;  and  3,818  by  Honorary  agen 
Upon  the  nierits  34,1^*  or  22  5  per  cent,  were  decided  in 
our  of  plaintiffs  aod  16,030  or  105  per  cent,  iu  favour  of 
endants;  8,13ti  or  5  3  per  cent,  ftt-porfc,  37,069  or  244  per 
It.  on  confesaiou,  6,160  or  40  by  arbitration  ;  20,803  or  136 
re  dismissed  on  default,  29,304  or  19'3  were  adjusted  or  with- 
iwn  and  131008  were  transferred.  Small  Cause  Courts 
ve  satisfaction.  Tlie  income  from  stamps  and  process  fees 
the  8  District  Small  Cause  Courts  exceeded  tlie  expenditure 
Rs.  30,645.  In  these  Courts,  the  suits  instituted  mcreased 
)m  22,683  in  1867  to  27,162  in  1868,  of  which  25,567  were 
«ided_at  an  average  duration  of  9  days. 

A}'peal8  from  the  decisions  of  Tahsil  Conris,  and  Courts  of 
.esistaut  Commissioners  and  Extra  As.sistant  Commissioners 
ot  exercising  full  powers,  lie  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
f  the  District.  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  District  015- 
ets  and  Assistant  Comntissioners  or  lilxtra  Assistant  Com- 
oissioners  exercising  full  powere,  passed  in  original  suits,  lie  to 
he  Com  mi  ssi  oners  of  Divisions,  and  also  in  cases  where  a  Deputy 
!)omii)issioner  has  reversed  the  order  of  a  subordinate  Court  in 
I  matter  of  fact  Appeals  lie  to  the  Chief  Court  from  decisions 
>r  Commissioners  exercising  onginalJurisdictioo,  or  passed  in 
ippeal,  when  the  order  of  the  Lower  Couit  is  reversed  in  a  mat- 
<t  of  fact,  and  in  all  cases  on  questions  of  law  or  usage  having 
Jie  force  of  law. 
ShUmtnt  lAoioing  'Ae  biuineti  of  tke  CicU  Apiidlute  Courts  of  Ike  Paajab 
dnrino  18158. 
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During  tLe  year  there  were  73,208  applications  for  execution 
of  decree,  aggregating  in  value  Rs.  50,9i>,291  ;  of  this  amoiiut, 
Rs,  17,47,129  was  realized,  as  follows :— Rs.  ^,95,417,  or  398 
per  cent,  was  paid  voluntarily  into  Court;  Rs.  8,11,802,  or  46'4 
per  cent,  was  paid  after  attachment,  but  before  sale  of  property ; 
Rs.   2,39,910,  or   13*7  per   cent,   by  actual    sale    of    pro}»eity. 
The   cost  of  civil  justice  in  the  Punjab  was  Rs.  1,15,473  in  the 
Chief    Court,    Ks.  7,71,779   in  the   District  Civil   Courts  and 
Ps.  1,00,922  in  the  Small  Cause  Courts.   On  the  other  hand  the 
receipts  from    stamp  duty  on  plaints  amounted  to  Rs.  9,50,000 
and  those   from  process  fees  Ks.  1,00,000  leaving  a  surplus  on 
the  side   of  Civil  Justice  of  Rs-   1,30,000.     As  in  the  Budget 
estimate    no  distinction  is    made  between  civil  and    criminal 
justice  these   results  are  obtained  by  deducting  a  third  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  courts  as  the  cost  of  criminal  trials. 

General  Results. — The  enhancement  of  the  Stamp  Duty  did  not 
prevent  an  increase  of  litigation  in  this  province.  On  the  contrary 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  statistics  that  the  enhancement  has 
not  had  the  effect  of  unduly  repressing  resort  to  Courts  of  Justice 
in  matters  connected  with  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life. 
The  increase  ill  litigation  was  most  marked  in  suits  for  the  recov- 
ery of  money  due  on  contract,  an  increase  due  to  the  introduction 
of  the  law  of  limitation  on  the  1st  January  1869.  ThQ  bulk  of 
cases  was,  as  usual,  of  small  monet^iiy  value ;  in  only  1,360  cases 
did  the  amount  in  dispute  exceed  500  Rs. — while  15,239  were  for 
5  Rs.  and  under;  68,318  were  for  sums  exceeding  5  Rs.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  Rs.;  and  54,918  were  for  sums  exceeding  20  Rs.  and 
not  exceeding  100  Rs.;  the  average  value  being  55  Rs.  Although 
the  despatch  in  the  Civil  Courts  was  satisfactory  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  pressure  of  judicial  work  had  begun 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  executive  functions  of  the  officers 
employed.  But  a  large  number  of  petty  suits,  suitable  for  Tahsil 
Courts,  was  disposed  of  at  the  head  quarters  of  Districts  br 
highly  paid  officers,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  » 
re-organization  of  the  judiciary.  The  substitution  of  the  Codeof 
Civil  Procedure  for  the  somewhat  lax  Punjab  Code  has 
been  attended  by  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
dismissed  on  default  and  of  ex-parte  decisions  while  ar- 
bitration   is    less    resorted    to.      An    enquiry     was,    however, 
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The  larger  number  of  suits  came  under 
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Simple  debts,  ... 

Bond,     do..    ... 

On  account  stated, 

...     1,680 

Money  paid  or  received,    ... 

HDS 

Goods  Kold,      ... 

...     33.04 

Bi-«ac)ie8  of  contract 

...     1,605 

Ki-nt, 
FeiBt 
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e  siiecified,  . 


,1  pro|)ert)r, 

T>ttniHges  for  injury  to  propertT. 

ItelHling  to  real  jiroperiy  uot  otherw 
MiecellaueouB  cases: — 
Execution  of  decrees, 

Cluiius  agaitiBt  attaclied  pro))er<j, 

A  pjili cations  for  re-hearJDg  under  Section  119, 

I'i'OceedingB  i-eceived  fcom  other  ccrtirtB, 

Miscellaneous  petitions. 
Tlie  value  of  the  suits  in  1867  was  Rs.  30,63.753, 
The  following  statement  shows  the  results  of  appeals  to  th 
several  classes  of  appellate  courts  in  the  province. 
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In  the  courts  of  Deputy  Commissioners  71  percent,  of* 
appeals  were  given  in  favour  of  respoudents :  in  18G7  it  was 
per  cent.  The  pending  ciscs  amounted  only  to  5  per  distr 
The  average  duration  fell  from  21  to  20  davs.     In  the  court:= 
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Contmissioners  71  per  cent,  of  the  appeals  were  given  in  favour 
of  respondents,  about  the  same  as  in  1867.     The  pending  cases 
were   23  or  an  average  of  8  per  division.     The  duration  was  46 
days  against  56  in  1867.     In  the  Judicial  Commissioner's  court 
66  per  cent,  of  the  appeals  decided  on  trial  were  in  favour  of  res- 
pondents ;  in  1867  the  proportion  was  83  per  cent.  The  duration 
was  lengthened  by  77  revenue  appeals  of  an  intricate  character, 
transferred    to    the   Judicial   Commissioner's    court  under  Act 
XXXVII.  of  1867.     The  Judge  of  the  Small  Cause  court  sub- 
mitted   34  cases  for  a  ruling.     The  amount  of  the  di.ri ees  pass- 
ed during  the  year  was  Rs.  12,20,823  against  Rs.  37,03,735  in 
1867.     The  amount  realized  and  paid  to  decree-holders  was  Rs. 
13,32,384  including  sums  realized  on  account  of  decrees  passed 
in  previous  years.     Executions  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  6,36,137 
were  pending.     Of  the  number  of  applications  for  execution  39 
per  cent,   were  completely,  and  13  per  cent,  partially  executed, 
and  no  action  had  been  taken  in  8  per  cent,  of  the  cases  which 
were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.     Every  district  had  a  ba- 
lance in  its  favour  in  its  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
process  fees. 

General  Results. — The  Civil  suits  in  the  province  in- 
creased, the  numbers  being  22,047  in  1867,  and  24,599  in 
1868.  The  Judicial  Commissioner  considered  that  1867  was  an 
exceptional  year,  the  first  since  annexation  in  which  an  increase 
in  the  civil  business  did  not  take  place.  He  remarked  that  if 
the  cause  was  the  new  Stamp  Act,  this  year's  figures  sliow  that 
it  no  longer  has  that  eflfect.  Of  the  total  civil  judicial  work 
Small  Cause  Court  Judges  disposed  of  15  percent..  Honorary 
Assistant  Commissioners  of  5  per  cent.  Tahsildarsof  38  per  cent., 
Assistant  Commissioners  and  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners  of 
36  per  cent,  and  the  Civil  Judge  and  Deputy  Commissioners  of 
3  per  cent. 

Central  Provinces- 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  description  of 
Civil  and  Revenue  suits ; — 
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During  the  year  the  number  of  new  suits  which  came  before 
the  Courts  was '50,779,  vhIiic  Rs.  3(i,7l,16+,  against  43,159, viuW 
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5.  30,01,679  in  1867,  an  increase  of  about  17  per  cent.  The 
erage  value  of  eacli  suit  was  Hs.  64.  Taking  the  whole  num- 
T  of  suits,  there  were  90  per  cent,  helow  Rs.  100  in  value,  98-8 
T  cent,  below  Rs.  500,  and  only  12  per  cent,  above  that  sum. 
tie  proportion  in  which  suits  came  before  the  various  classes 
'  tribunals  was  as  follows  : — 

Before  Small  CauRe  Courts       ...  ...      16       per  ceut. 

TehseeldarH*  and  Naib  Tehseeldars*  Courts...      46-6         „ 
Station  Courts        ...  ...  ...     37*5         „ 

he  suits  were  thus  disposed  of : — 

Withdrawn  or  struck  off  on  default,  ...  22'  per  ceut. 

Uncontested,  but  decreed  ex-parie  ...  116         „ 

By  compromise  or  consent          ...  ...        9*           „ 

By  confesaion           ...                  ...  ...  36'            „ 

By  arbitration        •••                  •••  ...  0  6            „ 

Total  uncontested         ...     79*2 

Contested  cases  tried  and  decided  in  favour  of  plaintiff — 
In  whole  ...  ...  ...     97 

In  part  ...  ^  ...     5*9 

In  favour  of  defendant  ...  ...     5*2 


Total  contested  trials  ...   208 

The  percentage  of  suits  disposed  of  by  arbitration  was  the  same, 
^nt  considering  that  the  proportion  of  contested  suits,  was  only 
2o  or  25  per  cent,  and  the  simple  character  of  the  litigation,  ar- 
Wlration  could  only  have  been  advantageous  in  a  few  cases. 
The  average  duration  of  contested  cases  was  18*8  and  of  un- 
i^ntested  cases  13*6  days  in  1868.  The  number  of  regular  ap- 
peals on  tiie  files  of  the  Appellate  Courts  was  1,260,  against 
1,245  in  the  previous  year.  Of  these,  119  were  in  the  Court  of 
^lie  Judicial  Commissioner,  801  in  the  Courts  of  Commissioners, 
^9  in  the  Deputy  Commissioners'  Coiu'ts, — 'l.i  |»er  cent,  being 
either  partly  or  wholly  successful.  Only  82  appeals  were  insti- 
t^Ued  in  Commissioners*  Courts  from  decrees  in  suits  under  the 
tlent  Law.  There  were  31,827  applications  for  execution  filed 
luring  the  year,  as  compared  with  27,942  in  the  previous  year, 
^J  execution  took  place  in  19,705  cases. 

The  number  of  regular  Civil  suits  brought  before  the  Courts 
Bcreased,  by  not  less  than  17  per  cent. 

British  Burma- 

^  The  following  suits  were  instituted  in  the  Civil  and  Revenue 
-ourts : — 
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LHigatlon  in  Drituk  Burma. 


Appellate  Business : — 
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General  Rceulta. — The  various  Courts,  considered  as  a  »bole, 
improved,  yet  tlie  Courts  of  the  lowest  grade  stood  much  in 
weed  of  still  fiirtlier  improvemeut.  Tlie  Judges  were  selected 
from  amongst  tlie  most  influential  of  the  people,  atid  like  mot 
BurmaDS  tliey  had  little  other  education  thau  that  which  titej 
received  as  boys  in  some  Budliiat  monastery  and  what  they  lad 
acquired  by  contact  with  the  world.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  a  large  number  of  disputes,  the  people  preferred  to  htn 
their  differences  settled  in  their  own  village  by  their  own  villige 
elders  to  proceeding  some  distance  to  a  Civil  Court  to  file  a  plaiDt, 
and  to  remaJD  there  some  days  away  from  their  own  prints 
concerns  till  the  case  is  finished.  In  many  cases  the  dislika 
to  a  continuous  absence,  although  it  may  be  but  for  a  fewdiji^ 
leads  to  compromises,  to  cases  being  struck  off  by  default  andtt 
ex  parte  decrees.  These  in  the  whole  Province  amounted  to  no 
less  than  7034,  that  is,  IGGO  decreed  ex  parte,  1979  compromised, 
and  3,395  struck  off  in  default  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  altboagh 
it  is  certain  that  all  these  were  not  owing  to  the  dislike  to  tt* 
tendance  for  some  days  at  Court. 


The  number  of  suits  filed  was  16,867,  against  13,341  i* 
1S67,  or  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  The  suits  institoUd 
in  the  several  Districts,  the  j>roportibn  they  bear  to  tl* 
population,  with  the  valuo  of  the  property  litigated,  are  ^ 
shown : — 


LiUgaHon  in  Berar. 


». 

Suit,  til 
e.l  in 
ISCS. 

On  tola!  PopnUtioa. 

Value  of  Property 
litigated. 

vklue 
per  Suit. 

{BAB. 

3.812 

2,91.5 

.73 

I  tol23  person. 
1  to  lis      „ 
1  to  393      „ 

Es.       A.  P. 

e,G7.IOS  13    2 

3,02,905    i     3 

74,132  10    9 

Rn. 

171 
104 
85 

J           ... 

7,100 

1  to  164  perrans 

3,44, 1«    fl    2 

133 

LBin. 

•a 

1  to    CO  peMOEi 
1  to  222      „ 
1  (0  S12      „ 

6.58,498    0    4 

J,B0,B11     G    2 

85,959    7  10 

89 
106 
160 

a      ... 

9,707 

1  to  llOpereone 

9,3j,3G8  13    4 

96 

>1    ... 

IG,867 

1  to  132  perwin. 

18,79,515    6    G 

(£187,951) 

m 

rentage  ot*  coats  on  value  was  Rs.  15-7-5  agaiust  Rs. 
1867,  Rs.  17  in  18GC,  Es.  9-15-7  in  ISGo  and  Ha  10-11-6 
Of  the  origiual  suits  about  84  per  cent,  were  simple 
bt  on  account  and  breaches  of  contract.  They  were  tiis- 
as  follows : — 

[oiPlnlntin  ...  ...  ...  ...    TSm  Par  ctDt. 


rage  duration  of  cases  was  203  clays,  against  22-8  ia 
iclmliiig  the  Small  Cause  Courts,  which  was  about 
Each  witness  was  detained  on  an  average  35  days 
41  days  in  1867.  The  number  of  suits  pending  at  the 
the  year  was  490.  The  distribution  of  the  work  brought 
ic  Courts  maybe  seen  from  the  folloiviiig  Statement: — 


Eut  Berar. 
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wli  Court  per  mouth  ... 

3 
48 

2 

6           2 

204    2,584 

2 '8    130-2 

6 

1,201 

20 

2,t«i 
103 

18 
7,163 

35 

We.l  Berar. 
if  Court.    ... 
.f  Cases  diepoaed  of     .. 
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The   bulk  of  the  original  work,  56  per  cent,  was  performed  by 
the  native  judicial  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  whose  juris- 
diction extended  to  suits  not  exceeding  Rs.  300  in  value.     The 
Small    Cause   Courts    worked    well.      That    at   Khamgaon— a 
large  cotton  mart  and  a  place  growing  in  importance — thou^^li 
only  open  during  three  months  of  the  year  imder  review,  attract- 
ed 899   suits  of  which  the  Judge  disposed  of  799.     At  Oomra- 
wuttce   1,851   cases  were   decided,  against  511  in  1867;  and  at 
Ellichpore  there  were  733  cases  disposed  of  during  the  first  year 
of  the  Court's  existence.     The  number  of  appeals  in  the  district 
Courts  was  497  against  637,  of  which  205  came  before  the  Akolah 
district  court.     The  average  duration  of  suits  in  appeal  ranged 
from  44J  days  in  Ellichpore  to  21  days  in  Woon.     In  the  Com- 
missioners* Courts   130  appeals  were  disposed  of  out  of  141  pre- 
ferred.    About   30    per   cent,    of  these  proved  wholly  success- 
ful.    The  average  duration  decreased  eonsideiably,  having  been 
62  days  in  East  and  69  days  in  West  Berar,  against  174  and  99 
days  in  1867.     Fifty-five  appeals  were  lodged  in  the  Resident's 
Courts,  35   of  which  were  inadmissible;  of  the  remainder,  judg- 
ment was  confirmed  in   18  cases,  and  modified  in  one.    The 
number  of  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  declined  from  888  in 
1867  to  580  in  1868,  at  the  close  of  which  year  33  persons 
were  so  imprisoned. 

General  Results. — The  large  increase  in  litigation  was  due  to 
the   opening  of  two  additional  Small  Cause  Courts.     In  Akolah 
the   excessive   litigation  advanced  rather  than  abated,  notwith- 
standing  the   transfer  to  another  district  of  a  talook  containing 
762,204  souls.    It  is  remarked  that  the  people  of  Akolah  have  a 
special  fondness  for  going  to  law,  which  is  being  imbibed  by  other 
Districts   also.    They  had  more  opportunities  of  gratifying  tliis 
taste  than  arc  available  in  other  Districts,  and  are  always  being 
stirred   up  by  the  many  Pleaders  who  infest  the  Province^ 
of  whom  it   is   fair  to  add  that  some  general  improvement  has 
latterly  been   recorded.     Usurious  money-lending  is  said  to  be 
the  source  of  most  civil  actions  :  "  probably  it  is  more  convenient 
for   the  banker  to  file  his  suits  in  Court  than  to  send  an  agent 
to    dun  debtors,  who  usually  cannot  pay,  and  often  would  not  if 
they  could."     The   Commissioner   of  East  Berar  writes :— The 
returns   show  steadily  increasing  litigation,  and  yet  the  people 
cry  out  for  more  Courts.     The  trade  in  Berar  is  increasing  enor- 
mously,  and  with  a  large  increase  in  transactions  comes  a  con- 
comitant increase  in  litigation.     Much  has  been  done  to  render 
a  resort  to  our  Courts  unnecessary.     The  people  are  encolut^ged 
to   draw   up  written  bonds  or  agreements.     'J'he  registration  oi 
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leeds  has  been  introduced  throughout  tlie  Province,  The  high 
•ate  of  institution  stamp  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  moke  a  man 
Hiuse  at  the  threshold  of  a  Court-liouse."  Tlie  District  and 
Divisional  Reports  bore  ivitness  to  intelligence  and  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  minor  courts,  which  seldom  bad  to  deal  with  cases 
demanding  a  knowledge  of  law  beyond  that  which  the  judges 
had  at  their  fingers'  ends.  Tlie  work  and  supervision  of  tbe 
Officers  of  the  higher  grades  were  quite  on  a  par  with  any  ex- 
pectations that  may  have  been  formed  by  tbe  Governmeot- 
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Litigation  in  Mysore. 


Th^  work  came  before  the  undermentioned  tribunals : — 


Courts. 

Cases 
Instituted. 

Cases  Disposed. 

1867. 

1868. 

1867. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

1868. 

Per- 
cent- 
asre. 

Peishkara                 ...                ..,          76 

Amildars                  ...                ... '   5,931 

Sur-Cauzy  of  Mysore                 ...        398 
Assistant  Superiuteudents       ,..        456 
Deputy  iSuperiiitendeuts          ...        171 
Bangalore  Court  of  Small  Causes    6,423 

113 
6,774 
632 
523 
123 
6,637 

374      2-72 
5,766    42  01 
325      2-37 
688|       501 
117:      0-86 
6,457j    47  03 

210 

6,662 

537 

645 

6S 

6,638 

1-42. 

4514! 

3-64  j 

4-37! 
0-46' 
44-97 

Total 

13,455 

14,702 

13,727 

100. 

1 

14,760 

100. 

The  general  result  of  the  trial  of  the  civil  suits  was  : — 

Arrears  of  suits  from  1867  ... 
Instituted  during  1868 
Keceived  by  transfer  or  remand 

Total  for  disposal 

These  suits  were  disposed  of  as  follows — 

"Withdrawn  and  struck  off 
Transferred 

Decreed  without  contest — ex  parte 

by  confession 

by  compromise  and  consent    . 
by  arbitration 


»» 
I* 


•  •• 

•  •• 

339 

14,702 
460 

... 

4,873 
309 

15,501 
5,182 

2,373 

3,267 

753 

14 

Contested  and  decreed  for  plaintifis  in  whole 
,,  „  in  part 

,,  defendant 

Total  disposed  of 
Pending  at  the  close  of  the  year 


1,854 

1,158 

468 


6,407 


3,480 

15,069 

432 

15,501 


The  average  duration  of  each  suit  was  41*05  days  agains* 
30*43  in  the  previous  year.  There  was  an  increase  of  arrears  to 
the  extent  of  93  cases.  The  number  of  regular  and  special  ap" 
peals  decreased  from  1,193  in  18G7  to  1075  in  1868.  But  the 
decrease  was  confined  to  certain  courts,  while  in  others  th^r® 
was  an  increase.  In  the  Judicial  Commissioner's  court  the  ap- 
peals fell  from  183  to  119.  The  appeals  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Nagar  fell  from  74  to  38,  and  in  the  district  courts  of  his  di- 
vision from  197  to  142,  but  there  was  a  slight  increase  through- 
out the  Ashtagram  Division  and  in  the  district  courts  of  Nan- 
didrooi?. 


Litigation  in  Coorg. 


At  the  close  of  1857  the  appeals  remaining  on  the  file  were  ...  88 

lustitated  in  1868  ...  ...     1,075 


Withdrawn,  transferred  or  struck  off 
Decided  on  trial  for  appellant  in  whole 

f,  in  part 

In  favour  of  respondents 

Remanded 

Remaining 


222 
216 
70 
413 
138 


1,113 


1,059 
54 


1,113 


Of  138  remands,  71  occurred  in  the  Division  of  Ashtagram 
beiug  20  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  'J'his  inconvenient  pro- 
cedure was  also  adopted  in  32  cases  by  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents of  Nundidroog.  The  average  duration  of  each  appeal 
was  30*78  days  as  compared  with  44  of  the  previous  year.  Applica- 
tions for  the  execution  of  decrees  increased  from  8,190  to  8,980. 
The  number  of  suits  instituted  in  the  Bangalore  Court  of  Small 
Causes,  increased  from  6,423  to  6,G37  ;  and  the  value  in  litiga- 
tion from  Rs.  1,95,037  to  Ks.  2,40,822.  The  court  is  now  solf- 
Bupporting. 

Ooorg. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  litigation  in  the  vari- 
>us  courts : — 


Courts. 

Civil  Cases. 

Revenue 
Cases. 

Percentage 
disp'jsed  of. 

Parpattagars 
Subedars            ... 
X^uryaft  Ciitcherry 
Assistant  Superintendents   ... 
Su[)erintendent...                 •.. 

1,075 
72 

1 
2 

41 
3 

••• 
• .  • 
... 

92-75 
691 
017 
017 

Total 

1,150 

44 

rhe  number  of  civil  suits  was  1,176,  being  an  increase  of  only 
*  cases.  The  majority  of  the  civil  court  cases  were  suits  foi' 
"bond  debt/*  "simple  debt,"  and  "debt  on  account  stated." 
•*^he  number  of  suits  for  "simple  debt*'  or  debt  "  on  unwritten 
obligation  for  sums  certain'*  was  158,  being  47  in  excess  of  the 
year  1867.  Of  the  1,176  civil  cases  which  stood  for  disposal, 
^»172  were  disposed  of  during  the  year,  against  1,167  of  the 
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previous  year,  and  4  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  yea: 
great  mass  of  litigation  was,  as  usual,  in  suits  valued 
than  lis.  100.  The  duration  of  original  suits  was  43  da> 
ing  the  year,  against  44  days  in  the  year  previous.  The 
of  suits  was  Rs.  1,04,887  against  Rs.  1,96,280  the  previon 
Being  a  decrease  of  Rs.  91,392  in  the  value  of  the  suits  lit 
The  total  cost  of  original  suits  was,  Rs.  11,736  against  Rs. 
shewing  a  decrease  of  Rs.  3,782  and  an  average  of  Rs. 
suit  in  1868,  against  Rs.  13  in  1867.  The  number  of  mis< 
eous  cases  that  came  before  the  courts  was  6,403  of 
6,392  were  disposed  of.  The  number  of  appeals  was  11^ 
more  than  the  number  in  1867;  of  these  90  were  di.spose( 
trial,  16  were  transferred  to  other  courts,  and  1 1  remaii 
disposal  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  Judicial  Conmiis 
disposed  of  7  65  per  cent,  of  the  appellate  work,  the  Si 
tendent  of  37*73,  Assistant  Superintendents  of  1S9  ai 
Duryaft  Cutcherry  of  5283. 

General  Results. — The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  tli 
was  the  introduction  of  the  Coorg  Courts'  Act,  and  the 
quent  abolition  of  the  old  Duryaft  Cutcherry.  Civil  liti 
was  in  rather  a  stagnant  state,  partly  owing,  it  is  presun 
the  operation  of  the  Stamp  Act  of  1867,  but  mainly  to  the 
depression  and  want  of  confidence  and  commercial  activ 
duced  by  the  unfavourable  coffee  season.  Consequently 
for  largo  sums  were  rare,  and  nearly  the  whole  burden,  t 
92*75  per  cent  fell  on  the  Subadars,  but  the  whole  num 
cases  having  been  only  1,176  in  the  province,  this  port 
their  duties  did  not  apparently  press  very  heavily  on  them 


The  Criminal  Courtt  of  Madra$, 
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Claases  of  Offences. 


1^    0   ^   lu 


Under  the  Penal  Code. 

ca  against  the  person 

.n>perty  with  violence, 

o.  without  violence, 

ious  offences,         

ry  and  offences  against  currency 

L'cs  against  justice  

•llaneous  offences  

Total  .... 
Under  Special  Laws,  Total  .... 

Grand  Total  .... 
Compare — 

^  OO I  !(•  ...  ,,,  ... 

1866  ...         ... 

1666  ...         


a 


SI 


16 
35 

'i! 

1 

21 
12 


133 
3 


136 


181 
36( 
65i 


510 

346, 

87 

48 

115 

252 

72 

1,430 


1,432 


1,491 
1,987 

1,888 


11 

12 
1 
6 

4 
11 


51 
1 


52 

2\: 
2; 


•ial  proceediDgs  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 


^ 


537 
387 
146 

50 
122 
277 

95 


1,614 
6 

1,620 

1,8L9 
2,564 
2.674 


iber  of  persons  arrested  and 

.d  against 

oportion  of  persons  proceeded 

o  population  oue  in 

Hchanjad  and  Acquitted . 

lal  Co<le 

•ec ial  Laws 

otal  discharged,  &c. 

i  of   persons  discharged  to  per- 

tceeded  against 

onvkted  and  Sentenced. 

•••  •••  #•• 

ortation 
onment 
ing       ...  ...  ... 

•••  •••  ••• 

punishment  (security  for  good 
ur,  maintenance  orders,  &c.)  ... 

iprisoned  in  default 

["otal  convicted 

;e  of  persons    convicted  to  per- 

acceded  against 


1867. 


1866. 


173,485 

142 

39,920 
16,762 


9S 

I8O! 

47,939 

li,132, 

62.836 

853 


56,682 

82  6 

96 

186 

49,403 

2.932 

63,828 

363 
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113,796;   116,083 


649 


67  3 


188,854 

128 

43,305 
18,119 


61,424 

32  5 

91 

537 

65,549 

6,078 

62,123 


1865. 

175,219 
136 

40,647 
18,238 


134,378 
69-4 


58,885 

336 

101 
495 

46,329 
3,986 

67,966 


118,877 
66-3 
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Including  three  of  the  previous  year,  107  references  were  made  to 
the  High  Court  for  confirmation  of  the  sentence  of  death  and 
of  these  9G  sentences,  or  897  per  cent.,  were  confirmed.     Of  all 
offences  64*9  per  cent,  were  tried,  and  of  these  77*7  per  cent,  re- 
sulted   in  conviction.     Of  the  total  number  of  oflFonces  50+  per 
cent,  were  prosecuted  to  conviction,  nearly  one-half  of  ofifenders 
escaping  punishment     This,  however,  is  better  than  in  England 
where  in  nearly  three  out  of  four  cases  no  person  is  convicte^i. 
Dacoities  decreased  to  486  against  533  in  1867  ;  158  cases,  or  325 
per  cent,   of  the  whole,  were  committed  in  houses  and  villages, 
the    remainder  being   on  highways,   or  in  fields  and  jungles. 
Conviction   w^as  obtained  in  25*3  per  cent     There  were  25  rob- 
beries   by  drugging,  in   7  of  which  10  persons  were  convicted. 
Six  persons  died  from  the  effects  of  drugs.      The   returns  of 
castes  showed  that  of  157  murderers,  52  were  Mudalis,  Nayudiis, 
an<l   Chettics,  and  10  Brahmans.     One  European  was  convicted 
of  murder.     Mulccrs,    Khonds,   and   Hill  men   committed  the 
largest   proj^ortion  of  culpable  homicides.     Of  25  persons  con- 
victed of  rape,  13   were   Nayudu  and  Mudalis.     Four  Mussal- 
mans  and  one  foreigner  (not  a  British  subject.)  were  convicted 
of  unnatural  offences.     Of  588  dacoits  convicted  124  were  Pa- 
riahs ;  71  Brinjarics,  Lambadies,  or  Yerukalas,  and  122  Koravars, 
IMaravars,  and   Kallars.     Two   Brahmaus,  7  Rajputs,  5  Mussal- 
mans,  and  72  Nayudus  and  Mudalies  were  convicted  of  dacoity. 
About  33  per  cent,  of  all  dacoits  belonged  to  hereditary  criminal 
classes.    Pariahs,  Koravars,  and  other  low  castes  contributed  the 
majority  of  house-breakers  and  thieves.     Of  68  forgers  eight 
were  Brahmaus  and  33  were  Nayudus,  Chetties  and  Mudaliars. 
Pariahs  and  low  castes  are  most  given  to  rioting,  but  51  Brah- 
maus, 414  Nayudus  and  Mudalies,  64  Mussalmans  and  101  Mop- 
lahs  and  Lubbays  were  also  convicted  of  this  offence. 

Of  51,343  i)ersons  convicted  49  were  Europeans,  32  of  whom 
w^ere  convicted  of  assault  and  hurt ;  67  were  East  Indians,  35 
of  whom  were  also  punished  for  the  like  petty  offences ;  1,912 
Brahmaus;  2,696  Mussalmans;  1,237  Moplahs  and  Lubbays; 
15,501  Nayudus  and  Mudalies;  and  13,240  were  Pariahs  and 
other  low  castes  ;  3,628,  or  7  per  cent,  only  of  the  whole,  belong- 
ing to  the  hereditary  criminal  castes. 
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The  punishments  inflicted  were  as  foUowB  :— 
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,  There  were  in  all  36,873  ofifences  and  33,831  trials.  TLera 
■were  31,882  persona  convicted  against  36,154  acquitted,  or  more 
than  half.  An  increase  was  noted  in  culpable  homicide,  grievous 
hurt,  assaults,  rape  and  dacoity  ;  and  a  marked  decrease  in  falae 
evidence,  offences  relating  to  coin  and  stamps,  causing  miscai- 
riagc,  kidnapping,  simple  thefts  and  highway  robbery.  In  tlie 
Courfci  of  Session  there  were  1,722  persons  tried,  926  convicted, 
and  194  appeals  passed  from  the  Assistant  Session  Judge  and 
Session  Judges  to  the  High  Court  There  were  40  sentences  of 
death  against  44,  there  were  73  of  transportation  for  life  against 
89  and  49  of  transportation  for  definite  terms  of  years  against 
192.  Tlie  number  of  appeals  disposed  of  by  Courts  of  Session 
and  District  Magistrates  was  2,241.  Of  these  1,550  sentences 
were  confirmed,  501  reversed  and  185  altered. 

The  cases  in  the  Noithera  Division  amounted  to  19,382,  againsl^ 
19,181  in  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase  of  201 ;  the  num- 
ber of  detections  to  1(),599,  or  81  per  cent.,  against  15,007,  orTS 
per  cent-.  Of  'offences  against  the  human  body,'  there  were  4,808 
cases,  of  which  4,667  were  detected,  against  4,420  in  the  previous 
year,  of  which  4,141  were  found  out.  The  'murder'  cases 
amounted  to  67,  being  an  increase  of  8  as  compared  with  th« 
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ious  year,  and  59  of  these  were  detected.  Under  '  culpable 
icide  not  amounting  to  murder*  there  were  26  cases,  being 
icrease  of  3  over  the  number  recorded  in  1867,  and  of  these 
»ut  one  were  brought  to  justice.  "The  'offences  agaiust 
erty'  sliow  8,348  cases  against  9,474  in  the  previous  year, 
[T  a  decrejise  of  1,126.  The  rases  under  *  theft,' *  robbery,' 
Slacoity' amounted  to  5,544,  179,  and  71,  against  6,637,  189, 
87  in  1867,  being  a  decrease  of  1,103,  10,  and  16  res- 
ively.  This  is  most  satisfactory  considering  how  unfavou- 
i  the  state  of  the  season  proved,  and  shows  that  the  Fa- 
3  Relief  Works  organised  by  Government  did  good.  The 
ctiou  under  the  above  three  heads  amounted  to  5,790,  or  68 
cent.,  against  6,913,  or  5.5  per  cent,  last  year.  The  value 
)roperty  as  registered  at  the  time  the  offences  were  reported 
unted  to  Rs.  3,76,975,  of  which  lis.  1,20,304,  or  about  33  ]»er 
.  were  recovered. 

a   the  Southern    Division    the  decrease  of  crime   amounted 
•47  per  cent.     In  the  Ahmednuggur  and  Canara  districts  the 
ease  was  very  small,  but  in  the  sub-districts  of  Sholapore,  in 
ladghee,  in  Sattara,  in  Dharwar,  and  inBelgauin  it  amounted 
28-69,    10-87,    1076,  663   and   6'56    per  cent,  respectively, 
me  of  a  heinous  nature  increased  in  Kulladghee  and  Canara, 
)lapore,   Ahmednuggur  and  Rutnagherry.     In  the  Dharwar 
^rict  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  such  crimes.     In 
)Da  and  Belgaum  districts  there  was  also  a  decrease,  but  to  a 
lUer  extent     In  Sattara  the  decrease  was  very  trifling.     In 
aaes  of  a  less  heinous  nature   thete   was  a  total  decrease, 
ounting  for  the  entire  division,  to  5*66  per  cent.    The  propor- 
n  of  convictions  to  arrests  was  largest  in  the  Ahmednuggur 
trict,   amounting  to  52   per   cent.     In  Dharwar  and  Canara 
i  proportion  was  a  little  more  than  43  per  cent.,  in  Sattara 
tnct  41   per  cent,  in  Kulladghee  and  Belgaum  39  percent, 
Poona  33  per  cent,  in  Rutnagherry  31  per  cent,  and  inShola- 
fe  30  per  cent.     In  Belgaum  a  gang  of  burglarous  Khykarees 
re  apprehended  with  stolen  property  amounting  to  Rs.  3,590. 
©trial  resulted  in  25  out  of  27  men  being  sentenced  to  different 
■iods  of  rigorous  imprisonment  varying  from  three  to  ten  years, 
la   Bombay   city    25,993   persons   were   brought   before   the 
lice  Courts.     Of  these   197   were   committed   to  the  High 
Urt,  1   to   the  Petty  Sessions,    14,010  convicted,  4,080   ac- 
itted,  the  charges  against  7,624  withdrawn  and  11  wereun- 
'  remand  at  the  close  of  the  year.    Of  the  number  committed 
the  High  Court  133  were  convicted  and  64  acquitted,  and  the 
e  committed  to  the  Petty  Ses-iions  resulted  in  the  conviction 
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of  the  single  prisoner  concerned  in  it  Compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  in  which  17,620  persons  were  tried,  the  increase  was 
very  large,  probably  owing  to  the  large  numl>er  of  persons  who 
came  back  to  Bombay  from  the  Abyssinian  Expedition. 

In  Sindh  the  number  of  offences  was  10,934.  There  were  9,017 
trials  in  which  7664?  persons  were  convicted.     The  number  of 
offences  was  less  by  nearly  500  than  in  1807.  There  was  a  mark- 
ed increase  in  the  cases  of  murder  brought  to  trial,  37  against  21, 
This  increiise  occurred  mainly   in  the  single  district  of  Shikar- 
poor,   where  the  number   ro!<e  from    5   to   17   in   18G8.    Eight 
persons   only  in   1867  were  sentenced  to  death,  while  11  w^te 
transported  for   life  ;  in   1868  the  re.^pective  numbers  were  23 
and  3.     Minor  aimes  of  personal  violence  diminished  by  aboui 
400,    viz.    from   2,748   to   2,350.     In  the  crime  peculiar  to  the 
province,    cattle-lifting,     there    was    a   marked   decrease  from 
2,011    to    1,773.      Ordinary   thefts   sunk   from   2,559  to  2,413 
and  there  was  but  one  dacoity  during  the  year.     The  number  of 
convictions  decreased  by    about    200  ;  the    fact  that  for  7,C()0 
persons  convicted  9,600  were  acquitted,  did  not  speak  favourably 
for  the   Police,     The  Sudder  Court  reversed  during  the  year.oa 
appeal,   34   sentences,  against  26  in  1867  ;  on  review,  97  against 
23    in    1867  ;  besides   the  rever.<als  (45)  inc«ses  referred  umler 
Section    434  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.     The  number 
of  reversals,  on  appeal,  hy  the  Sessions  Judges  and  Magistrates 
was  298,  or  somewhat  less  than  in  1867,  but  the  sentence  was 
altered  in  291  cases  against  181  in  the  previous  year. 

In  Aden  1,422  persons  weie  tried,  of  whom  1,389  were  convict- 
ed. There  Mas  an  increase  in  crime,  principally  in  cases  of  as- 
sault, aff'ray,  insult,  i)ublic  nuisance,  and  theft.  In  the  first  four 
there  was  an  increase  of  125  cases,  whilst  in  theft  there  was  an 
increase  of  141  cases. 

Bengal. 
In  the  High  Court  294  persons  w^ere  committed  for  trial 
aiainst  359  in  the  previous  year;  207  were  convicted,  2  of 
whom  were  sentenced  to  death,  1  to  transportation,  11  ^ 
transportation  for  terms  varying  from  7  to  14  years,  1  to 
penal  servitude  for  life,  2  to  ))enal  servitude  for  4  and  1^ 
T-ears  respectively,  and  185  to  rigorous  imprisonment  for  pe* 
riods  ranging  from  7  years  downwards.  Besides  these,  1  p^'^' 
son  was  sentenced  to  simple  imprisonment,  2  were  fined,  1  ^^ 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement,  and  1  received  a  whipping  i^ 
addition  to  imprisonment.  Seventy-five  persons  were  acquitted, 
G  discharged  without  trial  and  6  remained  under  trial  at  the 
close  of  the  vcar.    The  High  Court  also  heard  1,296  crimiual  ap* 


1,095 

2,330 

6S 

94 

614 

1,441 

220 
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and  confirmed  54  sentences  of  death.  Thirty-three  capital 
ices  were  commuted  to  transportation  for  life,  1  to  tran- 
tiou  for  seven  years  and  1  to  rigorous  imprisonment  for 
ears.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- two  cases  were  adjudicated 
5  High  Court  as  a  court  of  revision,  and  in  116  of  these  the 
ices  of  the  lower  courts  were  confirmed,  in  6  modified,  and 
2  reversed:  while  18  cases  remained  under  trial.  In  ap- 
the  orders  of  the  Sessions  Judge  were  confirmed  in  643 
modified  in  65,  and  reversed  in  76 ;  while  5  cases  were  re- 
2d  for  re-trial,  and  60  remained  undecided  at  the  close  of 
^ar.  In  33  miscellaneous  cases  tlie  petitions  were  rejected. 
I  cases  the  orders  of  the  lower  courts  were  confirmed,  in  1 
ied,  and  in  5  reversed,  leaving  one  pending  at  the  end  of 
jar.  The  following  table  shows  the  working  of  the  Sessions 
s  in  their  original  jurisdiction : — 

Cases.     Persons. 
Qvicted  and  sentenced  to  fine^  imprisonment,  or  trans* 
portatioii  ... 

ierred  for  contirmation  of  sentence  to  High  Court 
quitted 
mmitments  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year 

Total  ...  ...  ...     1,897      4,343 

5  Sessions  Courts  heard  also  4,346  appeals  in  criminal  trials 
il7  miscellaneous  cases.  Of  the  4,346  appeals  from  orders 
1  by  magistrates  in  criminal  trials,  493  were  rejected,  while 
no  cases  the  orders  were  confirmed,  and  in  1,143  reversed. 
le  317  miscellaneous  appeals,  134  were  rejected,- while  in 
ses  the  orders  appealed  from  were  confirmed,  and  in  84  re- 
1.  The  number  of  appeals  pending  at  the  end,  of  1868  was 
The  returns   of  crime   in  the  Mxigistrates  Courts  are  as 

• 

mber  of  cases  under  trial  before  magistrates  ...  78,263 

raber  of  persons  under  trial                         ...  ...  1,42,748 

avicted      ...                        ...                        ...  ...  74,674 

nmitted    ...                         ...                         ...  ...  3,906- 

leased                                  ...                        ...  ...  59,834 

icr wise  disposed  of            ...                        ...  ...  587 

idiug        ...                        ...                        ...  ...  3,747 

'ceutage  of  persons  convicted  and  committed  those  under 

rial                                       ...                        ...  54k 

x;entage  of  persons  released  and  otherwise  disposed' of  ...  42 

J  total  number  of  persons  brought  to  trial  showed  an  in- 
of  305  in  1867.  There  was,  however,  in  1868  an  actual  de- 
of  1,907  persons  tried,  as  compared  with  1867.  The  in- 
in  crime  was  largest  in  Backergunge  and  Jessore.  In 
,,  Monghyr,  Beerbhoom,  Pooree,  Balasore,  Bogra,  and 
b,  there  was  aliso  an  increase.      The  number  of  cases 
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pending  before  the  nr.agistrates  at  the  close  of  186S  was  1,903, 
involving  3,747  persons,  of  whom   l,l(i8  were  in  jail,  1,827  un 
bail,   and  752  on   recognizance.     Of  the  cases  1871  had  been 
under  trial  for  not  more  than   3  months,  ihe  number  of  ca<>es 
pending  beyond  that  period  being  32,  against  52  of  the  preced- 
ing year.     The   number  of  persons  convicted    and  committed 
formed    50  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  disposed  of,  while 
the  number  of  those  acquitted,  discharged  and  released,  amount- 
ed to  4228  per  cent.     The  total  number  of  witnesses  examined 
by  magistrates  in   1868  was  2,87,370.     'i  he  longest  detentious 
of  witnesseo  were  eight   days   in  Jessore,  nine  days  in  Backer- 
gunge,  and  fifteen  days  in  Sylhet     Of  74.674  persons  convicted 
after  trial,  21,383  w^ere  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, 6,730  were  visited  with  lighter  punishments,  incUisiveof 
whipping   which   was  administered  in  2,082  cases,  and  46,501 
were  fined.     Sentences  of  whipping  were  passed  by  miigistrates 
iand  sessions  judges  on  2,202  persons,  of  whom  2,093  were  adiiltaud 
109  juvenile  offenders.  The  total  amount  of  fines  imposed  bv  ma- 
gistrates was  Es.  5,38,100,  of  which  Rs.  4,03,625  was  reulizt^l. 
Appeals   from   the    orders   of    subordinate   magistrates  heard 
by    magistrates    of   districts   during  the   year   were   altooetli- 
er   1,643   in  number,  of  which  112  were  rejected;  while  in  9^9 
the  orders  of  the  subordinate  magistrates  were  confirmed,  aud 
in  532  modified   or    reversed.     In   addition  to  the  stipendiary 
magistrates,  there  were  31   honorary  magistrates,  who  decided 
during  the  year  1,719  cases,  involving  3,065  persons,  of  whom 
1,619   were  convicted   and    1,446   acquitted.     Only  47  jippeals 
were  preferred  from  their  decisions,  in  25  of  which  the  orders  i^ere 
confirmed,   and    in   20  modified  or  reversed,  two  remaining  "u- 
heard  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  faihire  of  justice  in  Assam  raised  a  question  as  to  the  n]^- 
diency  of  withdrawing  the  jury  system.  The  Commissioner  did 
not  approve  of  that  system,  and  was  inclined  to  suhstitutea 
system  under  which  the  Judge,  for  weighty  rea^jons  could  set 
aside  a  verdict.  It  was  noted  that  in  Assam  all  trials  in  tbo 
Sessions  Court  were  held  by  jury,  and  thejmatter  \vas  compro- 
mised by  restricting  the  powers  of  juries  to  the  same  class  t»f 
cases  as  in  the  regulation  districts. 

Borth- Western  Provincea. 

The  total  number  of  offences  reported  was  109,629,  king 
17,889  offences  in  excess  of  the  number  reported  in  1867,  or 
an  average   increase  per  district  of  511  cases.     The  following 
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arative  table  shows  the  priucipal  oflFcuces  against  life  and 
jity  iu  18(57  and  18G8  :— 


Year. 


ase, 


Kobbery. 


274 
435 
161 


^;:"^^i»8    Cattle. 


trespass. 


theft. 


Other 
'Iheft. 


13,605       10,218 

17,071       12,196 

3,406         1,97b 


lere    was    an     a^^gregate    increase  of    9,144*   ofleuces   due 

16  bad  season  and  the  very  high  prices  of  the  necessaries 

fe.     The  proportion   of  the  offences  prosecuted  to  the  nuni- 

reported,  52  per  cent,  was  uot  favourable.      Of  the  106,782 

)ns  who  were  under  trial  during  the  year,  70,249,  or  about 

)er  cent.,  were  convicted.     The   highest  percentage  of  per- 

convicted  to  those  brought  to  trial  was  vSl ;  the  lowest,  26. 

bad  average  was,  however,  attained  only  in  one  district  (an 

^ng  hill-tract)     Only  100  persons  were   left  under  trial  at 

close   of  the  year  whose  cases  had  been  pending  above  six 

fs.      The  total  number  of  persons  punished  by  the  Magis- 

38  was  67,626. 

Fined,    ...  ...  ...  ...     39,609 

Imprisoned,  ...  ,,.  ...     15,748 

Flogged — (a)  Juveniles,  ...        705 

„  {b)  Adults,...  ...     2,543 


3,248 


3,248 


2,543 


Ordered  to  find  security  for  good  behaviour. 
Bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  : — 

(a)  With  sureties,  ..  ...     1,611 

(6)  Without  sureties,  ...  ...     2,328 

Ordered  to  maintain  wife  or  children,  ...  80 

Ordered  to  refrain  from  taking  possession  of 

land  or  water,...  ...  ...        259 

Imprisoned  and  fined,  ...  ...     2,777 

Imprisoned  and  flogged,  ...  ...       354 

Fined  and  flogged,  ...  ...         17 

'he  total  amount  of  fines  inflicted  was  Rs.  3,53,581,  and  the 
)unt  realized,  Ks.  2,56,107,  or  about  72  per  cent  The  num- 
of  persons  sentenced  to  rigorous  imprisonment  was  17,659, 
to  simple  imprisonment,  1,226.  The  number  of  persons 
•risoned  in  default  of  finding  security  was  1,024.  The  number 
persons  flogged   was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  flogged 
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in    1SG7.     The  average  number  of  stripes  inflicted  was  17  and 
the  liighest  was  30.     The  numi»er  of  witnesses  who  attended 
tlie    Alagi.sterial    Courts    was    265,G49.       The   average    number 
of  days   during  whicli   each   case    histed    in    these    Courts  was 
eight.     There    were    4,158  appeals   from    the   decisions   of  the 
Magistrates    to    the  h^essions   Judges   by  about    G  per  cent,  of 
the    persons    punished ;    20   per   cent,    of   these    appeals   were 
rejected,    51    per   cent.,    were    upheld,   and    in    2(3    per  cent, 
only  were  the  decisions  disturbed.     There  were  2,988  persons 
who  were  connnitted  to  the  Sessions  Court;  of  these  6G  per  cent 
were   convicted,  and   2G  per  cent,  were  acquitted.     Tliere  were 
202  persons  undisposed  of  at  the  close  of  tlie  year.     The  number 
of  a[)peaJs   to    Magistrates   of  districts    was    2,251 ;   in  32  per 
cent,   the   orders   of  the  Lower  Courts  were  disturbed,  and  itt 
55   per  cent,  upheld.     The  kind  of  punishments  inflicted  by  tLe 
Sessions  Judges  is  given  below: — 

Persons. 

X;  lilvin,  «««  «••  «••  •••  2% 

Ln  prisoned,       ...  ...  ...  ...  1,610 

Flogged — (a)  AduUfl,  ...  ...  ...  3 

„              (6)  Juveniles,  ...  ...  ..  8 

Imprisoned  Hiid  fined,  ...  ...  ...  234 

Imprisoned  and  flogged,  . .  ...  ...  3 

^Sentenced  to  death,  ...  ...  ...  86 

Transported  for  life,  ...  ...  ...  223 

„                    terms,  ...  ...  ...  10 

In  4G  cases,  forfeiture  of  property  was  adjudicated.  In  one 
case  only  was  solitary  confinement  inflicted.  The  total  amount 
of  fines  inflicted  was  Ks,  38,733,  of  which  only  Rs.  8,952  appear 
to  have  been  realized.  The  number  of  cases  tried  with  Assessor* 
was  1,302,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  Judge  agreed 
with  them  was  1,080.  Of  84  persons  sentenced  to  death  by  tlie 
Sessions  Judges,  55  were  executed.  The  sentences  were  con- 
firmed on  57 ;  but  in  two  instances  they  were  subsequently 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  From  the  Sessions  Judges 
821  cases  were  called  for  by  the  High  Court  on  appeal  or  on 
perusal  of  monthly  statements.  The  orders  were  confirmed 
in  the  cases  of  456,  modified  or  remanded  in  205,  and  reserved 
in  160.  Eight  cases  were  disposed  of  by  the  High  Court  ia 
original  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  cases  occupied  six  days.- 
On  the  appellate  side  the  number  of  cases  disposed  of  was  597, 
and  the  number  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  31.  Tie 
average  duration  of  cases  was  twenty-one  days.  In  fifty-seven 
cases  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  21  persons  were  transport^ 
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r  life  and  200  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  five  years  and  up- 
airds.  The  Government  released  2  persons,  and  commuted  tbe 
iiteuces  passed  on  26.  In  the  Terai  District  the  total  uumber 
■  ascertained  offeuces  was  239,  agaiust  215  in  1867.  'i'he 
icrease  m  crime  was  chiefly  iu  petty  theft,  and  is  attributable 
>  the  scarcity  of  food. 

Pui^jab* 

In  the  Punjab,  as  in  otlier  provinces  where  scarcity  pre- 
ailed,  there  was  during  18G8  a  large  increase  of  crime.  The 
lumber  of  ofieuces  reported  was  70,880,  being  an  increase  of 
r,997  upon  the  number  shown  in  the  returns  of  1807.  'I'he  bulk 
of  the  increase  occurred  in  oflFences  against  property,  us  will  be 
Beeu  from  this  classrfied  table  : — 


'iaw  /. — Offences  against  the  State,  public  jus- 
tice, order  and  tranquillity, 

Chu  II. — Offences  agaiust  tbe  person, 

Clou  HI.  — Offences  agaiust  property, 

aioH  /r.— Offences  against  local  and  special  laws, 
&c.,<all  bailable). 


1S67. 


11,988 
17,366 
26,779 

6,740 


1868. 


10,667 
17.807 
33,168 

8,438 


Among  offences  against  property  the  increase  is  most  marked 
especially  in  cases  of  theft  and  house-breaking,  which  lose  from 
21,130  Cc'ises  in  1807  to  26,279  cases  in  186i<.  The  proportion 
0^ these  crimes  to  population  in  the  Punjab  was  little  more  than 
oiie-tliird  of  that  obtnining  in  England  and  Wales,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  followinir  table : — 


ropulatiou. 

No.  of  thefts 
and  burglaries. 

Iiatio 
to  population. 

Englaud  and  Wales  (1867,)     ... 
Pwij»b(1868,) 

21,500,000 
17,500,000 

90,767 
26,279 

1  to  238  persons. 
1  to  661       „ 

The  increase  in  robbery  was  chiefly  in  Ferozepore,  Sirsa, 
Hissar  and  Gurgaon,  bordering  on  Native  States  and  over-run 
^ith  starving  fugitives  from  Rajputana.  Of  the  dacoity  cases 
2o  \^?ere  of  the  nature  of  petty  plundering  raids  by  men  of  in- 
dependent tribes  on  the  Western  frontier,  and  12  occurred  in 
the  serai-independent  territory  of  the  Nawab  of  Tank.  There  was 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  as-sault,  use  of  criminal  force. 
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causing  hurt,  rape  and  unnatural  crime;  but  cases  of  murder 
increased  from  287  to  332.     Of  these  163  were  committed  in  the 
six  frontier  districts  and  as  many  as  80  in  the  Peshawur  dis- 
trict.     The  number  of  criminal   cases  coming   under  judicial 
cognizance   in    1868,   was  54,469,  of    which  16,792  were  non- 
bailable  and   37,677  bailable,  or  an  increase  of  10*2,  per  ceot 
Of  these   cases   5   were   heard   and   disposed  of  by  the  Chief 
Court ;  358  by  Courts  of  Session  ;  837  by  Magistrates  exercising 
enhanced  powers  under  Act  XV.  of  1862 ;  24,999  by  Magistrate 
with  full  powers ;  17,523  by  Subordinate  Magistrates  of  the  first 
class  and  9,384  by  Subordinate   Magistrates  of  the  2nd  class ; 
— 47,885  persons,  or  90  per  cent.,  were  tried  by  paid  magis- 
trates, and  4,858  persons,  or  10  per  cent.,  by  unpaid  magis- 
trates; 21,107,  or  40  per  cent.,  by  European,  and  31,636,  or  60 
per  cent.,  by  Native  agency.     All  were  disposed  of  within  the 
year  except  549  cases,  or  1  per  cent     The  average  duration  of 
trials   was   7  days  from  the  date  of  formal  charge  to  the  date 
of  decision,  and  of  preliminary  enquiries  14  days — one  day  more 
than  in   1867.     Of  145,579  witnesses  summoned,  88  per  cent 
were  discharged  on  the  1st  day,  8  per  cent,  on  the  2nd  day,  and 
2   per  cent,  on  the  3rd  day  of  attendance.     Of  persons  tried  for 
non-bailable  offences,  57  per  cent  were  committed  or  convicted; 
of  persons  charged  with   bailable  offences,  62   per  cent  were 
committed   or  convicted.     Thirty-five  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
portiition,  and  14,534   to  various  terms  of  imprisonment    The 
total   number  of  |»ersons  fined  was  56,958,  and  the  total  amount 
of  fines  imposed,  Ks.  5,59,509,  or  on  an  average  of  Rs.9-12-11  w 
each  person  fined.     Of  the  total  amount  imposed,  Rs.  3,27,311 
or  58   per  cent  was  realized,  a  far  smaller  proportion  than  last 
year,  when  75  per  cent  was  realized.     Rs.  25,446  was  paid  a« 
compensation  to  injured  parties. 

Of  18,408  persons  liable  to  the  punishment  of  whipping, 
only  2,279  or  12  per  cent  were  sentenced  to  that  punish- 
ment; of  these,  1,957  were  adults,  and  322  juveniles;  1,751 
were  whipped  in  lieu  of  other  punishment  on  first  conviction, 
30  in  lieu  of  other  punishment  on  second  conviction,  and  49iJ 
in  addition  to  other  punishment  on  second  conviction.  Fifty- 
seven  European  British  subjects  were  tried  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  9  were  committed  for  trial  before  the  Chief  Court 
Disputes  relating  to  land  or  water  numbered  only  39,  being  9 le^ 
than  last  year.  The  number  of  persons  bound  down  to  keep  the 
peace,  was  2,839,  or  682  in  excess  of  last  year ;  one  cause  perhaps 
of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  rioting.  The  number 
of  persons  called  on  to  furni&h  security  for  good  behaviour  wai 
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Sl5  or  337  less  than  in  1867.  Of  368  sessions  cases  for  disposal, 
I4i  were  disposed  of  during  the  year,  at  an  average  duration  of  40 
tys  againrit  60  days.  Of  bb4  persons  tried,  65  percent,  were  con- 
cte<l>  a  slightly  higher  proportion  than  in  1867»  Of  26,907  cases 
H^ided  by  Subordinate  Magistrates,  o'o  per  cent,  were  appealed 
i  the  Magistrate  of  the  District ;  in  appealed  cases,  14  per  cent. 
:  the  orders  were  modified,  and  17  per  cent,  reversed,  in  1  per 
jnt.  re-trial  was  ordered,  and  in  68  per  cent,  the  orders  were 
ot  interfered  with.  'J  here  were  3,148  appeals  to  Sessions 
'onrts  ;  in  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  appealed  the  original  orders 
ere  upheld  ;  in  7  per  ceut.  modified ;  in  12  per  cent,  reversed  ; 
nd  in  1  per  cent.  le-trial  was  ordered.  The  Average  duration 
ras  16  days  ;  and  only  97  cases  were  pending. 

The  Chief  Court  held  five  Criminal  Sessions  during  the  year,  for 
the  trial  of  8  European  Britivsh  subjects,  all  of  whom  were  convicted. 
Of  these  1  was  charged  with  criminal  breach  of  trust,  2  with  per- 
jury, 3  with  using  a  forged   document,   1  with  cheating,  and  I 
irith  assaulting  a  public  servant-.     Including  cases  pending,  63 
cases,  involving  77  persons,  were  referred  to  the  Chief  Court  for 
confirmation  of  the  sentence  of  death.  In  the  case  of  63  persons, 
the  sentence  of  death  was  confirmed,  in  12  cases  modified,  in  1 
case  a  new  trial  was  ordered  and  in  only  a  single  case  was  there 
M  acquittal.     During  the  year,  there  were  419  appeals,  invol- 
ving 662  persons ;  of  these  396  cases  were  disposed  of  during 
tl»e  year,  at  an  average  duration  of  28  days  from  date  of  appeal 
Id  82  per  cent  of  cases  appealed  the  orders  of  the  lower  Courts 
*€re  not  interfered  with,  in  10  per  cent,  the  orders  were  modi- 
fied, and  in  7  per  cent*  reversed.      As  a  Court  of  Revision  the 
Chief  Court  called  for  the  records  of  218  cases;  of  these,  212 
^ere  disposed  of  during  the  year ;  in  38  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
the  original  orders  were  upheld  ;  in  19  per  cent,  modified  ;  in  12 
per  cent  reversed  ;  and   in   29  per  cent  re-trials  were  ordered, 
Upon  the  w^hole,  although  judicial  business  enormously  increas* 
^  it  was  promptly  disposed  of — in  Sessions  Courts  far  more 
promptly  than  in  1867 — while  the  quality  steadily  improved. 
The  aggregate   number   of  civil  suits  instituted  amounted  to 
159,550,   or  14,922,  in  excess  of  the  number  instituted  in  1867, 
^hen  the  enhanced  rates  were  levied  for  six  months  only. 

Oudh. 

The  increase  in  crime  was  general  except  in  ofiFences  against 
Public  justice,  and  vagrancy  and  bad  character.  The  In- 
'pector    General    ascribes    the    increase    to    the  dearness  of 

^ot,  XIV.,  Part  I.  T 
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food.  Cattle  theft  decreased  from  168  cases  in  1867  to  1,5 
There  were  467  apprehensions  and  386  convictions  against  { 
and  285  in  1867.  During  the  year  20,589  cognizable  cases  w 
enquired  into  by  the  police  against  16,770  in  1867.  This  gi 
a  percentage  of  37'40  of  cases  inquired  into  against  cases  repc 
ed,  as  compared  with  3910  in  18()7.  The  number  of  persousj 
prehended  was  21,591,  being  104*86  per  cent,  to  cases  inquii 
into  against  103*59  per  cent,  in  1 867.  The  number  of  persons  cc 
vie  ted  was  16,390,  being  75*91  per  cent  of  persons  apprehend 
against  75 '52  per  cent,  iu  1867.  Of  169  riots  reported  on  in  18' 
the  causes  are  said  to  have  been  as  follows  : — Land,  28  ;  Tan! 
and  Irrigation,  29  ;  Crops,  22 ;  Groves,  7 ;  Grazing,  16 ;  Rei 
4  ;  Debt,  3 ;  Brahmins  and  religious  fees,  4  ;  and  other  causes  5 
In  two  cases  only  were  deadly  weapons  employed.  The  percei 
tage  of  apprehensions  to  police  inquiry  was  56*79  against  oH 
and  of  convictions  to  persons  tried  78*27.  The  accidental  deatl 
decreased  from  4,744  in  1867  to  4,650  in  1868.  Inquiries  wer 
ma^le  in  1,223  villages  in  the  province  regarding  the  statistic 
of  Rajput  families.     The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Ilaj put  adult  males,      ...                 •••  ...  4G,713 

„         „      females,  ...                  ...  ...  35,480 

„       children  under  four  years,  males,  •••  7,9 13 

„         „                        females,      ...  ...  6,584 

Otlier  castes,  adult  males,                •••  ...  1,74.251 

,,         „                females,              «..  ...  1,52,116 

„     children  under  four  years,  males,  ...  38,5G0 

„         „                     females,        ...  ...  37,296 

The  percentage  of  females  to  males  was  : — 

Bajput  adults,  ...  ...  »..  43*16 

Others,     „  ...  ...  ...  46*60 

KHJput  children,  ..,  ...  •••  45*43 

Othoi-s,       „  ...  ■..  ...  49  16 

The  percentage  of  living  Rajput   females  to  all  of  the  under 
mentioned  ages  is  as  follows  : — 

Above  three  years,  ..  ...  ...  41*74 

Between  three  and  two,  ..•  ...  45  82 

„         two  and  one,  ...  ...  46  ^5 

TJiider  one  year,  ...  •••  ...  48*32 

Results  so  nearly  reaching  those  of  the  rest  of  the  population  Iw 
to  the  belief  that  the  crime  had  almost  ceased.  The  number  of 
oflfences  of  which  judicial  cognizance  was  taken  was  86,755,  i" 
addition  to  149  pending  from  the  last  year.  The  general  result 
of  the  trials  was  as  follows : — 
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TAe  Criminal  CourU  o/  OudK. 


The  average  duration   of  cases  varied  from  2  days  in  the  Juili- 
ual  Commissioner's  Coiirt  to  31  days  in  a  Comraissiouer'a.   Tlie 
proportion  of  convictions  in  the  district  courts  was  62  per  cent 
against  67  per  cent,  in  1867.    Tlie  acquittals  chiefly  took  place  on 
charges  of  hurt,  criminal  force,  criminal  trespass  and  other  petty 
grievances.     In  the  Deputy   Com  mission  era'   courts,  sitting  i.% 
sessions  courts,  the  percentage  of  convictions  was  only  CO  agairnt 
70  per  cent,  in  1867.     In  the  Commissioners' courts  it  was  5i 
per  cent.     In  the  Judicial  Commissioner's  court  the  conviciions 
were  90  per  cent,  against  91  per  cent,  in  1S07.     The  following 
figures  show  the  number  of  persons  punished  in  all  the  courb 
during  the  year  : — 

Fined,  ...  ...  ...     11,975 

ImpriBonad,  ...  ...  5.790 

Flogged,  ...  ...      2.388 

Ordered  to  find  teenrity,  ...  ...       1,682 

Imprisoned  iu  default  of  securitj-,  ...  ...  259 

Impriaoned  and  fined,  ...  2,476 

Impriinned  and  flogged.  ...  ...  lis 

Imprisoiied,  flngged  uid  fined,         ...  ...  n 

Flogged  and  fiaei),  ...  ...  13 

Deatn,  ...  ...  ...  24 

The  total  amount  of  fines  imposed  was  Hs.  1,09,705,  of  wliicli 
Ks.  73,355  were  realized,  being  67  per  cent.  The  following 
shows  the  resuUof  the  appeals  preferred  to  the  several  cUissesot 
courts  during  the  year  as  compared  with  1867 : — 
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percentage  of  appeals  modified  and  reversed  in  the  De- 
Commissioners'  courts  rose  from  25  per  cent,  in  18G7  to 
)er  cent  in  1868.  Assessors  in  sessions  cases  are  said 
e  particularly  useful  in  estimating  the  value  ot  direct  evi- 
e,  and  especially  so  in  detecting  evidence  got  up  by  the 
?e.  During  the  year  the  number  of  cases  tried  with  assessors 
713,  of  which  435  were  tried  before  Deputy  Commissioners, 
2708  before  Commissioners. 

Central  FroyinceS' 
rime  in  the  year  1868  showed  an  increase  over  the  previous 
,  which  was  a  remarkably  favourable  one  ;  but  this  increase 
probably  not  more  than  might  fairly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ressed   state  of  the  country,  nor  did  it  indicate  any  general 
ige    for  the  worse.     The  number   of  oftences  increa^^ed  by 
per  cent,  but    the  amount  of  crime   in   1868,  an  unusually 
lyear  for  the  poorer  classes,  compared  very  favourably  with  the 
"3  1865  and    1866,  both  ordinarily  prosperous  years.      There 
J  85  murders,  19   attempts  at  murder,  21   cases  of  culpable 
licide,  and  29  cases  of  dacoity,  none  of  which  was,  however, 
tnded  with  murder.  Of  these,  7  cases  were  simple  grain  thefts, 
6  cases  ordinary  highway  robbery  committed  by  more  than 
persons.     The  Chutreesgurh  Division  was  entirely  free  from 
I  crime,  while  in  the  Jubbulpore  Division  there  were  9  cases, 
ugh   there   had   been  none  in  the  previous  year.     In  minor 
need  against  property,  &c.,   there  was  an  increase  of  17  per 
t.,  principally  in  theft  of  all  descriptions, 
'he  number  of  persons  brought   before  the  Magistrates  was 
1^62,  of  whom — 

11,014  were  disposed  of  by  Honorary  ^^agi8t^at€a. 
15,906     ,.         „       „  paid  Subordinate  Magistrates. 

14,^^3    ,,         ,,       ,,  full  power  &)  agistrates. 

6/»5     ,,         ,,       ,,  Jail  Magistrates. 

3,534    ,,         ,,       ,,  Chief  Magistrates  of  districts. 

3  number  of  cases  before  the  Sessions  Courts  was  351.  The 
nber  of  Honorary  Magistrates  in  these  Provinces  at  the  close 
he  year  was  84.  A  large  proportion  of  the  criminal  work  was 
formed  by  them.  Out  of  the  4!5,4G2  persons  brought  before 
Magistrates — 

11,030  persons  were  discharged  without  trial. 

,,     acquitted. 

„     convicted. 

,,     committed  or  referred, 
died,  escaped,  or  transferred, 
remained  under  trial  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
were  convicted  by  the  Sessions  Court,  and  80  acquitted — 

quite  so  favourable  as    in  the  previous  year,  when 
numbers  were  274  to  87  respectively. 


6,165 

27,4.35 

845 

315 

172 

209 
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not 
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The  number  of  persons  convicted  was  27,  and  these  were  punUh- 
ed  in  tlie  following  manner  : — 

Finea    pi"^<lonly   ,  17,866 

)      ,,       and  Hogged  ...  ...  16 


Total  ...  ...     17,S82— 64  5  percent. 

'Imprisoned  only       ..  ...       3.fi'27 


Impri- 
soued. 


and  Gned  ...       1,773 


1 


f  > 


y,  and  flogged  ...  318 


L  Total  ...       5,718-20-7 

Flogged  only  ...       3,9til— 14  5 


It 


Trans-  j  For  terms  ...  ...  33 

ported.     I    ,,    life  ...  ...  22 

Total  ...  60—0-2 

Death  ...  ...  24— 0  1 

The  percentage  of  persons  fined  or  flogged,  i.  e,  not  sent  to 
jail,  was  the  same  as  last  year,  79,  which  is  a  large  and  satis- 
factory proportion.  Whipping  was  still  much  resorted  to  as  a 
punishment,  and  was  very  generally  believed  to  be  as  such  high- 
ly efficacious  and  deterrent  in  cases  of  petty  theft  Imprisonmeat 
was  not  awarded  as  a  punishment  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
but  reserved  for  more  serious  offences.  A  thousand  cases  were  ap- 
pealed ;  of  these  221  were  found  to  be  inadmissible.  In  122  ia- 
stances  orders  were  modified,  in  3()G  they  were  reversed.  Tweuty- 
six  sentences  of  death  were  referred  to  the  Judicial  Commis.sionei'3 
Court  for  confirmation,  18  were  confirmed,  5  reversed,  1  cominut- 
cd  to  transportation  for  life,  1  rcuiained  under  reference,  ami  in 
the  other  case  the  prisoner  died  before  the  reference  was  (iis- 
posed  of.  The  sentences  passed  on  48  persons  were  modified, 
and  230  sentences  or  orders  were  cancelled  for  over-severity 
illegality.     The  average  duration  of  trials  was, — 

Dayf» 
In  cases  sent  up  by  Police     ...  ...  ..,       3J 

„       „       before  Magistrates  other  than  Police  cases  ...       9 
,,       „      coinniittcd  to  SesHiona  Courts    ...  ...     55 

lu  appeals  to  Sessions  Courts  ...  ...     18 

These  averages  show  little  change  from  those  of  the  previous 
year,  except  in  cases  committed  to  the  Sessions  Courts,  where 
the  average  is  30  days  better  than  in  1867. 

British  Burma. 
The  real  criminality  of  the  population  is  shewn  by  the  non- 
bailable  offences,  and   these  increased  from  7 4o 6  to  8114,  or  by 
882  per  cent,  the  population  having  increased  by  322  percent 
only.     This  increase  in  serious  offences  was  not,  however,  equally 
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read  over  the  Province.  In  Arakan  tlie  number  increased 
>m  782  to  973  or  by  24*42  per  cent,  aud  there  the  population 
creased  by  I'oS  per  cent.  only.  Tliis  large  increnRO  in  crime 
is  due,  mainly,  to  a  very  sudden  increase  of  dacoity  in  the 
kyab  district,  of  which  ofifence  there  were  20  cases  against  8 
le  year  before,  and  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  thefts  in 
le  Ramree  district,  which  rose  from  210  to  359  cases.  In  the 
*egu  Division  non-bailable  offences  rose  from  5001  to  5430 
ii  8*57  per  cent,  and  bailable  from  8259  to  8017  or  4*34 
)er  cent,  the  population  increasing  by  about  4  per  ctiit.  11  ur- 
iers  increased  from  38  to  41  cases  but  dacoity  decreased  from 
199  cases  to  135  and  in  the  Tenasserim  Division  also  serious 
crime  increased  from  1673  non-bailable  cases  to  1711.  In  1807 
there  was  sudden  and  serious  increase  in  the  number  of  dacoities 
committed  in  the  Prome,  Bassein  and  Myanoung  districts,  so 
inucli  so  that,  while  in  these  3  districts  there  occurred  189 
cases  of  dacoity,  in  the  remainder  of  British  Burma  there  were 
only  39.  In  1808  the  number  of  dacoities  in  these  3 
districts  numbered  only  102,  while  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Province  they  numbered  85.  Thus  while  dacoity  in  these 
districts  fell  by  87  cases,  it  increased  by  48  cases  in  the 
remaining  9  districts.  On  the  whole,  however,  dacoity  de- 
creased during  the  year.  In  102  of  the  187  dacoities,  305  per- 
sons were  brought  to  trial,  of  whom  207  persons  or  58  per 
cent,  were  punished.  Robbery  increased  from  188  to  206 
cases,  the  increase  being  solely  in  the  Pegu  Division.  In 
eighty-eight  of  the  cases,  184  persons  w^ere  tried  of  whom 
B4  were  convicted.  In  1857,  157  persons  were  tried  of  whom 
73  were  convicted.  Housebreaking  of  all  kinds  increased 
from  343  to  548,  mainly  in  the  Prome  District,  in  123  of  these 
<5ases,  164  persons  were  tried  of  whom  104  were  convicted. 
Theft  increased  from  5801  cases  to  6274.  In  3197  of  these 
^501  persons  were  tried  of  whom  2829  were  convicted.  Fifty - 
<>Qe  per  cent,  of  all  thefts  were  brought  up  against  forty-five 
per  cent,  in  18G7,  but  the  proportion  of  persons  convicted 
^  those  brought  to  trial  fell  from  65  to  02  per  cent.  The 
^tual  result  was,  however,  that  the  crime  increased  8  per  cent, 
^hile  the  number  of  persons  convicted  rose  17  per  cent.  There 
^ere  514  cases  of  receiving  stolen  property  against  575.  In 
ttese  837  persons  were  brought  to  trial  against  808  in  1867. 
The  value  of  property  stolen  decreased  from  £55,083  to 
f50,39O.  The  proportion  recovered  was  nearly  the  same, 
^;  30  per  cent,  in  1867  and  29  per  cent,  in  1868.  Of 
^1  non-bailable   oflfences,   53   per  cent,  were   brought  to  trial 
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ogaiust  49    per   cent  the    previous   year,  while   the  proportion 
of  persons  convicted  receded  from  62  to  60  per  cent.     In  lb67, 
66G5  persons  were  brought  to  trial  for  7456  non-bailable  offen- 
ces, and   of  them  3413  persons  were  convicted.     In  18U8,  6(i83 
persons  were  brought  to  trial  for  8114  non-bailable  ofiences,  and 
of  them  3992   were  convicted  ;  that  is  heinous  crime  increased 
by  nearly  9  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  persons  convicted  was 
more   numerons  by  17  per  cent     The  number  of  trials  pending 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  290,  of  whom  22  were  be- 
fore the  Sessions  Courts,  and  268  before  the  Magistrates,  170 
being   before   the   subordinate   stipendiary   magistrates.      The 
total   number  of  persons  brought  to  trial  during  the  year  waa 
33,756    against  32,165  last   year.       The  increase  was  mainlj 
due    to  an   increase  in    cases    brought  to  trial  on   summons, 
the   persons   so   brought  to  trial  having  increased  from  13,414 
to  14,979.     These  were  mainly  insult  and  petty  assault  casea 
The  total  number  of  cases  decided  in  the  Arakan  division  wis 
2390,  the  average   duration   of   which   was  375   days:  no  less 
than  1466  were   decided   in   one  day.     The   greatest  increase 
in  duration  took  place  in  the  Akyab  district  viz:  from  8*88 ts 
6'Sif  days.   The  number  of  witnesses  examined  was  7672  against 
6586  in   3867,  and   7271  were  detained  one  day  only  against 
6252  in   1867.     In    Pegu  the  average  duration  of  cases  was  4 
days  against  3  days.     The  cases  in  the  Prome  district  were  de- 
cided rapidly,  1019  out  of  2798  having  been  decided  in  onedtji 
and  the  average  duration  being  4  days.     There  was  a  slight  im- 

1)rovenient  in  llangoon,  the  avenige  duration  of  cases  having 
)eeu  6  instead  of  7  days.  Out  of  24,171  witnesses  19,999  were 
examined  in  one  day,  and  none  were  detained  more  than  IS 
davs.  In  the  Tenasserim  Division  the  average  duration  was 4 
days  as  in  Pegu.  The  number  of  persons  punished  was  18.616 
against  17,830  last  year,  of  these  16  were  sentenced  to  deatb. 
The  large  majority  of  persons  13,072  were  simply  fined.  *l^ 
number  imprisoned  and  the  number  flogged  both  increased ;  tlie 
number  imprisoned  and  fined,  increased  slightly,  and  the  num* 
ber  imprisoned  and  flogged  though  still  only  29  was  more  tbsn 
double  that  of  last  year.  The  largest  increase  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  ordered  to  find  security  for  good  conduct  vi^* 
from  305  to  551.  The  amount  of  the  fines  fell  in  Arakan  (iro« 
£3,597  to  £2,676,  but  in  the  Pegu  Division  the  fines  increai- 
ed  in  every  district,  especially  in  Rangoon,  Myanoung  and 
Prome ;  the  total  increase  being  from  £12,049  ti)  £15,057. 
In  the  Tenasserim  Division  the  fines  increased  from  £6,786  in 
1867  to  £6,2n. 
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Berar. 
otb  heinous  and  petty  oflfences  increased  but  not  more  than 
d  have  been  expected  in  a  year  of  unusual  hardship  to  the 
er  classes.  The  total  number  of  offences  reported  was  8,4'5(i 
7hich  5.801  were  cognizable  by  the  police  and  2,655  uucog- 
.ble.  Increase  in  crime  cognizable  by  the  Police  is  shown 
icipally  under  the  following  heads : — 

Attempts  to  commit  suicide  ...  ...  ...  37 

xiietts        ...                ...                '•*  •••  •••  //4 

Mischief  with  aggravating  circumstauces  ...  ...  47 

House-breaking^  day  and  night  ...  ...  243 

Attempts                do                       ...  ...  ...  48 

Qambling  Act  *                             ...  ...  ...  33 

Total  ...  1,182 

L  decrease  is  noticeable  chiefly  in  nuisances  under  the  Police 
Municipal  Acts,  which  fell  from  950  in  1867  to  752  in  1868. 
3  ratio  of  crime  to  population  is  shown  as  follows  : — 

One  cognisable  offence  to        ...  ...  ...        383      souls. 

One non-coguizable  offence  to ...  ...  ...        836  ,, 

One  offence  of  every  kind  to  ...  ...  ...        263  ,, 

^roperty  stolen  aggregated  Rs.  2,19,948  in  value,  of  which 
47,718  was  recovered.  The  percentage  of  value  re- 
ered  to  value  stolen  was  21*7  to  29*84.  The  action  of  the 
irts  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  in  6,346  cases  brought 
ore  60  Courts  with  varying  degrees  of  jurisdiction  from  that 
a  Subordinate  Magistrate,  2nd  Class,  to  that  of  a  Sessions 
Ige,  conviction  ensued  in  70  cases  out  of  every  hundred 
lught  to  trial,  7,480  persons  being  punished.  Of  this  num- 
'  more  than  66  per  cent,  were  let  off  with  simple  fine  ;  43 
•  cent  of  the  fines  inflicted  were  for  breach  of  special  and  lo- 
laws.  Of  those  imprisoned  nearly  87  per  cent,  were  sen- 
iced  to  short  terms  not  exceeding  six  months.  84  persons  were 
5ged  ;  this  punishment  might  perhaps  have  been  resorted  to 
•re  freely  by  those  authorized  to  administer  it.  Seven 
tt  were  hanged,  15  transported,  32  imprisoned  from  5  to  7 
ITS,  24  for  5  years,  24  for  three  years.  111  for  two  years, 
J  for  one  year,  and  2,087  for  periods  under  6  months ; 
73  were  fined,  and  84  flogged,  being  altogether  7,480  punish- 
against  6,712  in  the  previous  year.  There  were  b6  ap- 
h  preferred  before  the  Deputy  Commissioners.  The  or- 
B  of  the  Lower  Courts  were  upheld  in  40  and  reversed 
15.  Forty-two  appeals  came  before  the  Commissioners,  who 
jrsed  4  decisions,  modified  8,  and  confirmed  30.  The  num- 
of  cases  tried  by  the  Sessions  Courts  at  Akolah  and  Oomra- 
tee  increased  from  26  to  60  ;  29  of  these  were  disposed  of  by 
Commissioner  of  East  Berar,  and  28  by  the  Commissioner  of 

•  XIV.,  Pa*t  I.  z 
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West  Berar,  leaving  three  cases  pending  before  the  latter.  Of 
16  appeals  to  the  Sudder  Court  of  the  Resident,  ten  were  re- 
jected as  inadmissible,  judgment  was  upheld  in  five  and  reversed 
in  one. 

Mysore. 

There  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  offences 
committed  mainly  attributable  to  the  abundant  harvest  of  ISO'JJ 
and  consequent  fall  in  the  price  of  food.  The  following  table 
shows  the  general  state  of  crime  in  the  province  comj)are(i  with 
1867 :— 


No.  of  Persons. 


Offences. 


Murder 

Attempt  to  murder 

Culpable  homicide 

Abetment  of  suicide     . . . 

Attempt  at  suicide 

Abortion 

Exposing  infants  or  concealing  birth 

Grievous  hurt 

Hurt 

Hurt  for  extortion 

Wrongful  restraint  or  confinement 

J)o.         to  extort  property  or  confession.. 
Assault  or  criminal  force 
Intimidation  or  insult ... 
Drunken  annoyance    ... 
Compulsion  to  labour  ... 
Slavery,  kidnapping  or  abduction 
Adultery 
Kape 

Defamation 
Dacoity 

Uobbery  with  hurt,  or  deadly  weapon 
Robbery 

Extortion  ...  r      '•" 

House-breaking  and  house  trespass  of  vari- 
ous kinds 
Theft 

deceiving  stolen  property 
Misappropriation 
Hreach  of  trust 
Cheating 

Mischiet  of  various  kinds 
Trespass 


Crime  in  Mysore, 
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\  crimes  were  disposed  of  by  the  following  tribunals ;— 


ikars..,^ 

durs  ...  >-  Sub- Magistrates  of  ibe  2ud  Class 

A^meeus) 

agistrates 

t       „         generally  with  full  powers 
,,  •••  ••• 

„         under  Act  XV.  of  1862 

Fndges 

Oouiuiissiouer  on  reference   ••• 


Cases. 


Persons. 


•.• 


Total 


••• 


3,177 

6,821 

878 

394 

1,845 

252 

26 

129 

7 


13,529 


6,816 

14,836 

1,579 

655 

3,754 

682 

59 

276 

9 


28,566 


the  following  manner  : — 


■  ■  ■ 


1867. 

1868. 

3y,910 

6,359 

11,113 

12,542 

4,149 

6,679 

68 

35,762 

4,698 

12,829 

;  11,039 

2,039 

6,017 

140 

persons  dealt  with 
^ed  without  trial     ... 
ed 

Bd  . , ,  • . . 

ted  or  referred 
leaped,  or  transferred 
lug  at  the  end  of  the  year 



mber  of  miscellaneous  criminal  cases  before  the  Courts 
♦,216  of  which  292,329  were  disposed  of..    The  number  of 

who  appealed  against  criminal  sentences  in  the  year 
as  710  ;  in  the  previous  year  it  was  796.  On  the  other 
be  number  of  sentences  reversed  or  modified  on  appeal 
id  from   302  to  292  in  1868.     The  decrease  was  only  ia 

made  to  the  oflSciating  Judicial  Commissioner,  which 
m  476  in  1867,  to  75  in  1868.  It  has  been  calculated 
*  6,158  cases  in  which  an  appeal  might  have  been  made, 
5  cases  were  appealed,  being  b'92  per  cent.  In  1867  the 
age  was  7 '15.  There  were  5  appeals  pending  at  the  close 
year ;  the  date  of  the  oldest  was  the  :!2nd  of  Decem- 
i8.  The  average  duration  of  appeals  was  19*52  days.  In 
evious  year  the  average  duration  was  27  days.  In 
ily  65  European  British  subjects  were  brought  before  the 
rates.  But  the  greater  activity  of  the  Bangalore  Police  in 

za 
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apprehending  Europeans  swelled  the  number  in  1868  to  122,  ol 
whom  117  were  brought  before  the  Cantonment  Magistrate.  Oi 
these  there  were  52  discharged,  3  committed  for  trial,  5  trans- 
ferred, 35  fined  not  more  than  100  Rs.,  24  imprisoned  not  more 
than  1  month,  2  for  2  months  and  122  remained.  The  number 
of  criminal  cases  tried  with  the  aid  of  assessors  was  139,  as  com- 
pared with  229  in  1867,  and  in  13  cases  the  judge  diflfered  in 
opinion  from  the  assessors. 

Ooorg* 

The  number  of  offences  was  884,  or  64  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.     The  total    number  of  cases  brought  to  tri^in 
1868   was   847,  involving  1,580  persons,  against  783  cases  and 
1,280  persons  in   1867,  thus  shewing  au  increase  of  64casei 
and   300  persons  dealt  with  in   1868.     There  was  a  consider- 
able  increase   imder  offences  against  the  preson.     There  wm 
no    increase   in   the    non-bailable    offences    during   the  year, 
while  the   bailable   offences   increased   in   the  ratio  of  8  per 
cent.     Three  cases  of  murder  and  1  of  culpable  homicide,  in- 
volving 9  prisoners,  occurred  during  the  year.     These  prisoneri 
were  committed   to  the  Sessions  Judge  of  Coorg.     Of  these  6 
were   convicted   and  3  acquitted.     One  of  the  prisoners  ttw 
executed.      There  was  only  one  case  of  dacoity  for  which  6 
prisoners   were   arrested,   3   of  whom  were  convicted  and  sell' 
tenced   and  3  released.     The  larger  proportion  of  cases  was  de- 
cided  by    the   1st  Assistant  Superintendent  aijd  the  Sub^aft 
Seventeen  cases  were  disposed   of  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Coorg  as  Magistrate  of  the  district,  and  32  cases  as  Sub-SessioM 
Judge.     The  proportion  of  convictions  was  higher  being  Tl'M 
per  cent,  against  69*42  in  the  preceding  year.     Trials  were  con- 
ducted  with  thfe   aid  of  assessors  in  32  cases,  and  in  4  Sessions 
cases,   in  all  of  which  decisions  were  passed  in  conformity  with 
the  verdict.     The  average  duration  of  criminal  trials  was  4  days* 
against  6  days  in  the  previous  year.     In  the  Sessions  Court  th« 
average   was  47  and  42  days,  respectively.     Five  cases  a^^ainft 
European  British  subjects  were  disposed  of  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Coorg  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.     There  was  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  the  number  of  criminal  appeals  preferred  dar- 
ing the  year.     The  number  of  cases  appealed  was  12  in  1868i 
as  compared  with  26  in  1867.     The  number  of  persons  who 
appealed  was  20  in  1868,  against  37  in  the  preceding  year,   b 
the   12   appealed  cases,  11  decisions  were  confirmed,  and  one    , 
reversed.     The  average  duration  of  appeals,  was  20  days,  again**    i 
22  days  in  the  previous  year.    There  were  13,850  miscellanea^'    ' 
criminal  cases  reported  13,824  of  which  were  disposed  o£ 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

POLICE. 

OonBtitatioD  and  Oost. 

HE  CoDStabulary  of  each  Province  of  India  is  embodied  and 
dated  under  Act  V.  oS  1861.  In  tbat  year  tlie  discussions 
ad  by  the  Torture  Commissiou'a  Report  as  to  Madras,  and 
>e  whicb  had  long  prevuiled  in  Bengal,  led  to  the  adoption 
lie  Government  of  India  of  a  uniform  system  based  on  that 
Jie  Irish  Constabulary.  The  Police  of  each  Province  are 
'  subject  to  their  own  officers,  Inspector-General,  Deputy 
sectorB-Oeneral,  District  Superintendents  and  subordinates, 
all  matters   relating  to  internal  discipline,  while  they  are  at 

orders  of  the  CommisBioners  and  Magistrates  in  other  mat- 
.    On   the  North-West  and  North-East  frontiers  alone  have 

Constabulary  the  character  of  a  military  polica  The 
aal  agency  for  the  Buppression  of  Thuggee  and  Dacoity 
nnfined  to  the  Native  States,  but  it  reports  upon  gang 
3ery  and  poisoning  in  tlie  rest  of  India.  The  police 
rges  incurred  by  the  Government  of  India  was  Ra.  96,020 
miich  Rs.  93,450  went  for  the  suppression  of  Thuggee  and 
oity.  Us.  1060  for  the  District  Executive  Force  and  Rs.  1.510 
the  Government  Railway  Police.  We  have  compiled  the 
iwing  from  the  Provincial  Reports  to  show  the  details  of  tbe 
ngth   and   cost  of  the  Constabulary  not  including  village 
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returns  from  Bombay  are   defective.    The  Mysore  returns 
le  tbe  village  police.      In  Coorg  the  police  duties  ara 
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discharged  by  the  Jurama  ryots  who  hold  their  lands  upon 
feudal  service  tenure.  In  Eugland  there  is  one  policeman 
to  889  persons  and  in  Ireland  one  to  420  persons.  In  England 
the  cost  of  the  police  falls  at  the  rate  of  28.  per  head  of  popula- 
tion and  in  Ireland  at  a  still  higher  figure. 

Madras. 

The   strength  of  the  Madras  Constabulary,  including  the  Mad. 
ras  Town  Police,  on  the  31st  March  18G9  was : — 

Inspector-General  and  Bupcrvising  staff     ...         ...         ...         ...  6 

Commissioner  and  Deputy  Comiuissioners,  Madras  Town        ...  3 

Superintendents          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  23 

ASsistanb     CIO.             ...          ...          ...         ...          «.•          ...          ...  »« 

Office  Kstablishments           6S 

J.Uol.'wC/vvIS       •••       •••       •••       •■•        •••       ••«        •*•       •••      ^vU 

Constabulary  of  all  ranks     23,992  ' 


24.574 

The  full   sanctioned  establishment  was  25^813  of  all  lauksor 
4*8  per  cent,  above  actual  strength. 
The  cost  was  : — 

Wages  and  allowances  Bs.  32,55,602 

Clothing  and  Accoutrements  ,,      2,01,649 

Miscellaneous  charges  „      1,74,361 


36,91.612 
Village  Watchei-s  ,,         13,958 


*> 


Grand  Total  Ks.  37,05,570 

Of  the  above  sum  Rs.  2,64,009  is  dcbitable  to  Salt  Pre- 
ventive Establishment,  Land  Customs  and  Jail  Guards.  Ex- 
clusive of  State  services,  tlie  cost  of  the  Police  was  Rs.  34,41,561 
being  Rs.  158-5-1  per  Policeman  and  2\  Annas  per  head  of  the 
population.  Of  the  above  sum  Rs.  2,92,538  was  contributed  bf 
Municipalities,  leaving  a  sum  of  Rs.  31,49,023  only  as  tlie  net 
cost  of  the  Police  proper.  The  results  of  Police  watching  vere 
most  advantageous  to  Government  in  producing  a  large  increase 
to  the  Customs  revenue.  In  South  Arcot  the  coUectious  rose 
from  Rs.  54,143  in  1867-68  to  Rs.  90,188.  The  Madras  CitJ 
Marine  Police  cost  Rs.  30,026.  Forty-four  towns,  exclusive 
of  Madras  City,  had  a  Municipal  police.  During  the  ye^ 
1808-69  three  more  towns,  viz.,  Palcondah,  Anantapoor,  an* 
Gooty,  were  brought  under  the  operation  of  Act  X.  ofl86^> 
(Towns  Improvement  Act)  and  were  provided  with  a  Municip 
Police.  The  working  of  the  Police  in  Municipalities  was  generally 
successful.  Casualties  decreased  during  the  year  under  revie^i 
141  per  cent,  having  been  lost  against  15*6  per  cent,  in  1867;*^ 
The  death-rate  still  decreased.    Only  10*7  per  1,000  died,  against 
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oer  1,000  in  1867,  and  20  per  1,000  in  1866  and  50  5 
int.  were  treated  in  hospital  duriog  the  year.  There  Avere 
}  policemen  fined  an  aggregate  sum  of  lis.  17,110.  In  1807 
11,578  policemen  were  fined,  to  the  amount  of  lis.  14,322. 
^68,  414,  police  officers,  or  1*7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force, 

tlie  uormal  proportion,  were  convicted  by  Magistrates 
Courts.  Of  the  officers  convicted  9  were  luspectors 
st  7  in  1807,  and  44  were  Head  and  Deputy  Constables 
St  64  in  1807.  Thirty-two  police  officers  were  convicted 
xtortion  and  bribery,  03  of  criminal  force  and  other 
lice,  including  grievous  hurt ;  62  of  negligent  escape,  and 
of  neglect  of  duty.  Twelve  w^ere  punished  for  false  evi- 
3  and  false  charges  or  information,  and  12  for  wrongful 
Qement.  One  police  officer  in  Vizagapatam  committed 
ler.  Two  were  convicted  of  culpable  homicide,  and  thirty 
obbery,  house-breaking,  and  theft  Out  of  24,677  men 
r7,  or  65'2  per  cent.,  could  read  and  write.  No  recruit 
entertained   who  could   not  read   and   write.     In  the  Dis- 

Schools  6,310  men,  or  21*5  per  cent,  received  ins- 
ion  and  2,331  passed  the  prescribed  test  of  their  rank, 
of  461  Inspectors  (j(j  were  Europeans  and  60  were  East  In- 
3,  making  a  total  of  27'3  per  cent,  of  these  races  in  the  In- 
tors'  grade ;  110,  or  23*9  per  cent,  were  Brahmins,  12  Chris- 
1  and  only  25  Mussulmans.  The  Constabulary  numbered 
20  men,  of  whom  63  were  Europeans  and  93  East  Indians, 
e  were  648  Brahmins,  449  Christians,  7,328  Mussulmans, 
\  per  cent,  of  the  force),  and  301  Pariahs.  Of  61,687 
ices  reported  32,073,  or  51*9  per  cent,  were  prose- 
d  to  conviction ;  57*9  per  cent,  of  persons  arrested  were 
icted,  and  94*5  persons  w^ere  convicted  to  every  hundred 
iders.  The  value  of  property  lost  was  Rs.  9,74,918,  of  which 
2,22,724,  or  228  per  cent,  were  recovered,  fifty-five  per 
.  of  persons  arrested  in  all  offences  were  convicted  by  the 
ion  Metropolitan  Police  in  1867.  In  Felonies  only  the 
ropolitan  Police  Returns  show  61*4  per  cent  of  conviction  to 
5ts  convicted ;  27*7  persons  convicted  to  every  100  offences, 
226  per  cent  of  property  lost,  recovered.  Thus  the  work- 
of  the  Madras  Police  force  would  bear  comparison  with  that 
le  Metropolitan  Police  in  dealing  with  crime  generally. 

Bombay. 

lie  details  regarding  the  Police  are  more  scanty  even  than 
I  In  Bombay  the  Police  are  under  the  two  Revenue  Commis- 
irs  who  perform  the  functions  of  Deputy  Inspectors  General. 
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In  the  Northern  Division  the  Police  improved  in  efficiency.  The 
numbers  were  reduced  and  the  pay  improved.  The  percentage  of 
detections  to  crime  was  68  against  55  and  the  recoveries  of  stolen 
property  amounted  to  33  per  cent  of  the  thefts.  In  the  Southern 
Division   the  reorganization  of  the  Police  resulted  in  an  annual 
saving  of  Rs.  20,678.  The  proportion  of  convictions  to  arrests  was 
largest  in  the  Ahmednuggur  district,  in  which  it  amounted  to  52 
per  cent.  The  Dharwar  and  Canara  districts  come  next  in  order,  in 
which  the  proportion  was  a  little  more  than  43  per  cent.    In  the 
Sattara  district  it  amounted  to  41  per  cent. ;  in  the  KuUadghee 
and  Belgaum  districts  to  39  percent. ;  in  the  principal  division 
of  the  Pooua  district  to  33  per  cent. ;  in  the  Rutn^herry  district 
to  31  per  cent,  and  in  the  sub-district  of  Sholapore  to  30  per 
cent     A  police  school  was  established  at  the  head-quarters  sta- 
tion of  each  of  the  districts  of  the  Southern  Division,  in  which 
the  men  and  their  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write  in  the 
language  of  the  district 

Bengal. 


The  strength  of  the  force  was  : — 

• 

Rank. 

Reg 

;ul ar . 

lifunicipal. 

Railway. 

Cost. 

.2 

Cost. 

• 

a 

9 

"A 

o 

7 
10 

6 
679 

Cost 

1J.H 

48,691 
1,06,758 

Officers 

Inspectors 

Sub- inspectors  ... 

Head  Constables 

European  Constables 

Constables 

Total  Rs. 

135 

265 

882 

3,259 

3 

21,366 

25,910 

Rs. 
8,10,000 
4,83,006 
6,28,200 
4,98,036 
2,640 
17,68,308 

20 

348 

3 

5,944 

Rs. 

13,800 

H.280 

47,664 

3,180 

4,05,900 

41,90,184 

6,322 

4,84,814 

692 

The  regular  and  municipal  forces  contained  13,239  Hindoost*- 
nees,  473  Punjaboes,  6  Afghans,  3  Khonds,  332  Western  Hima- 
layans,  552  Eastern  Himalayans,  12,044  Bengalees,  10  Mahrat- 
tas,  119  Telingees,  1,219  Ooryahs,  1,502  Eookies  and  Assafflese, 
271  Goorkhas,  119  Munipoories,  26  Europeans  and  Eurasians, 
10  Tamuls,  170  Koles,  627  Hill  Tribes,  137  Cacharies,  3  Meekew, 
and  30  Kohitas.  The  strength  of  the  force  was  in  the  proportion 
of  one  policeman  to  every  1,213  of  the  inhabitants  and  to  every 
2  square  miles  of  country,  and  the  cost  was  at  the  rate  of  1  anna 
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id  7  pies  per  head  of  population.      There  were  188,223  chow- 
eedars,  who  received  Ks.  36,17,857  in  payment  of  their  services, 
esides  the   vahie  of  the  service  lands  held  by  many  of  them. 
L  committee   was  appointed   to  take  into  consideration  their 
resent  unsatisfactory  position,  and   a  law  providing  for  its  en- 
ire   reorganization   was  before  the  Council  in  1870.     The  force 
bl    the   frontiers   numbered    1,431   men   of  all    ranks   main- 
ained   at  a  cost  of  Rs.  1,74,429  per  annum.     The  traffic  along 
ie    Grand     Trunk    Road    was    protected    by  41  head    cons- 
tables and    157  constables.     On  the  Eastern   Rivers  15  police 
boats  were  maintained   to  suppress  river  dacoities.     With  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  division  of  the  Force  into  two  branch- 
es, civil    and    military,   the   Government   of  Bengal   did   not 
think    it   advisable,   unless  in  Assam,  where  a  separate  body 
of  police,  with   a   highly    military   organization,  resembling  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  old  military  police  battalions,  would  be 
of  use.      The  Governor  General  in  Council  concurred  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bengal's  views,  though  his  Excellency  was  not  pre- 
pared to  sanction  a  military  police  for  Assam  on  the  model  of  the 
old  police   battalions.     The   number  actually  employed  on  Jail 
Guards  during  the  year  was,  on  an  average,  14  sub-inspectors, 
121  head  constables  and  1,788  constables.      The  force  guarding 
Treasuries   was  167   head  constables  and  997  constables.     The 
^ork  was   well   performed.      No   robberies   took    place.     The 
detective  department   of  the  Police  was  made  permanent.     Its 
^ency  was  employed  in  8  cases  in  which  58  men  were  convicted 
«id  47   committed   for   trial.      Altogether  the  percentage  of 
convictions   to  the   number  brought  to  trial  in  18G8  was  only 
W*8,  against  52*4,  the  percentage  of  convictions  in  18G7.      The 
percentage  of  recovery  of  stolen  property  in  1868  was  28*2  or  a 
little  lower  than  that  in  1867.     A  measure  was  placed  before 
the  Lieutenant  Governor's  Council  which  would  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Executive  Government  to  separate  any  part  of  the 
country  from  what  is  now  one  general  police  district,  and  to 
form  it  into  a  distinct  district,  with  a  special  police  organization 
suited  to  its  condition. 

The  Calcutta  police  returns  showed  a  ratio  of  75*6  convictions 
to  24*4  acquittals.  The  computed  value  of  property  stolen  in  Cal- 
nitta  waa  Rs.  1,52,450-12-2^,  of  which  Rs.  66,088-4-11  J,  or  43^ 
)er  cent.,  was  recovered  by  the  police.  In  the  suburbs  convic- 
ions  were  to  acquittals  in  the  ratio  of  87*4  per  cent.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  property  stolen  in  the  suburbs  was  Rs.  26,676-13-3, 
F  which  Rs.  13,845-4-6,  or  52  per  cent.,  was  recovered  by  the 
>lice.     In  the  European  branch  of  the  Calcutta  police,  the  scale 
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of  pay  was  raised  by  reducing  the  strength  from  60  to  50  men. 
A  scheme  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  regular  force,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  s|'>ecial  detective 
branch — the  whole  involving  a  monthly  increa.se  of  expenditure 
amounting  to  Rs.  2,150 — took  effect  from  1st  December  JSG8. 
In  the  State  of  Kconjliur  in  the  Cuttack  TributAiy  Mehab^ 
the  police  acted  in  concert  with  the  regular  troops  iu  mainlaiu- 
ing  tiie  authority  of  the  Rajah. 

North  Western  Provinces* 

The  strength    of  the  Force  was  101,897  of  whom  25,0331)6. 
longed   to  the   Regular  Force  and   70,864  to  village  and  toirii 
constabularies.      The    cost    of  the   former   was    Ks.    27,86,475 
paid  by  the  state,  Hs.  .*33,475  paid  by  individuals  and  officers  and 
lis.    4,74,508   paid  by  local  funds.     The   cost  of  the  village  po- 
lice, paid  by  Government  and  by  Zemindars  in  laud  and  ca«ih,was 
lis.   15,02,312.      There  was  a  European    police  officer  to  every 
"2,055  miles  and  to  819,477  of  the  population,  and  a  native  officer 
to  every  177  miles  and  08,007  of  the  population. 

The  police  secured  convictions  in   22    per  cent,   of  the  case* 
reported.      Their   conduct   was    generally  good.        It  was  not 
believed    that    corruptiou,    oppression   or   extortion    were  of- 
fences common  in  the  Force.     The  "circle*' svstem,  established 
by   Lieutenant  Colonel  Davies  for  the  suppression  of  cattle  lift- 
ing, was  attended  by  great  success.     Out  of  3,821  cattle  stolen 
no    less  than   2,426   were    recovered ;  and    of  1,019  persons  ar- 
rested  029   were  convicted  and  punished,  while  91  remained  on 
trial.     Another  and  popular   change  was  effected  in  the  coBSti- 
tution  of  the  local  constabulary.     The  passing  of  the  Police  Act 
and  the  introduction  of  the  new  constabulary   into  the  North- 
western Provinces,  led  to  a  very  general  substitution  of  regular 
police   instead   of  the   old  town  chowkeedars  who  used  to  be  en- 
tertained  under  the  orders  of  the  Ma^jistrate.     The  new  BVstcm 
was    not    found    to    be    congenial    to    the  wishes  and  tastes 
of  the  }>eoj)le.     "When  an  nnbiassed  opinion  was  given,  it  vas 
usually  in  favour  of  chowkeedars  as   better  suited  than  cons- 
tables  to   the  municipl  police  requirements.     Other  important 
measures,   were   the   improvement    in    the  pny  of  the  ilouuteil 
Constabulary,  compensated  by  numerical  reductions;  thestieugtii- 
ening  of  the  force  in  the  district  of  Mirzapore,  and  in  the  tur- 
bulent    sub-division    of  Eiilleeah  in   the  Ghazeepore   District; 
and  the  successful  completion  of  arrangements  for  the  organiza- 
tion  of  a  body  of  Governmeut  Railway  police  in  that  portion  of 
the   Punjab   and    Delhi   Railway  which  lies  within  the  teni- 
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tories  under  the  North- West  ailministratioo,  and  for  the  transfer 
of  the  charge  of  the  Delhi  Railway  Station  to  the  Government 
Police  of  the  East  Indian  Railway. 

Punjab. 
The  Police  Force  is  divided  into  two  bodies — the  Trans-Indus 
Police,  in  the  Peshawiir   and  Derajat  Divisions,  and  tlie  Cis- 
IflJiis  Police  in  the  remaining  35  districts.   The  Trans-Indus  Police 
is  constituted  on  the  old  system,  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Deputy  Commissioners  subject  to  the  inspection,  but  not  the 
control,  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Police.     The  Cis-Indus  Po- 
lice is  under  the  direction  of  an  Inspector  General  (who  is  ex* 
o§.m  also  Under-Secretary  to  the  Government,)  assisted  by  four 
Deputy  Inspectors   General ;  the  force  in  each  District  is  under 
the  control   of  a  European  officer,  aided  by  a  European  Assis- 
tant whose   whole  time   is  devoted  to  police  duties,  which  he 
carries  on  under  the  geneml  control  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 
The  force  including  Imperial  Police,  X.unicipal  Police,  Canton- 
ment Police,  Ferry  Police,  Jail  Guards,  &c.,  amounted  to  a  daily 
average  of  about  2(),4'93  men,  and  618  officers,  of  whom  7-4  were 
European  and   o44j  Native.     There   was   one  policeman  to  854 
persons,  and  to  a  little  less  than  5  square  miles.     The  total  cost 
was  Rs.    30,05,508,  of  which   Us.    25,34,324  was  defrayed  from 
imperial  revenues,    Rs.   4,56,038  from  municipal  Funds,  and  Rs. 
15,154  from  other  sources.     The  cost  per  head  of  population  was 
2  anuas  and  8  pie,  or  about  3f  </.  for  the  year.     In  the  Punjab, 
win  other  provinces  where  scarcity  prevailed,  there  was  during 
1868  a  large  increase  of  crime.     The  number  of  offences  report- 
ed was  70,880,  being  an  increase  of  7,91)7  upon  the  number  shown 
ifl  the  returns  of  1867.     The  increase  of  assassination  heyond 
*De  Indus,  especially  in  the  Peshawur  district,  led  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  draw  up  a  proposal  for  organizing  a  system  of  patrol- 
ling the  border  by  a  military  cordon,  supplemented  by  a  viilitia 
force,  recruited  from  the  influential  tribes  of  the  border,  who  would 
thus  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  order ;  and  for  entii'ely  re-organi- 
2iDg  and   placing  on  an   improved  footing  the  district,  city  and 
<^ntonment  police.  The  proposals  remained  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the    Government  of  India.     'I  he  police  brought  47  of 
the  non-bailable  offences  reported  to  trial  and  prosecuted  65  per 
Cent  of  the  cases  tried  to  conviction.  The  police  administration  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow  by  a  decision  of  the  Chief  Court,  which,  in  op- 
Dosition  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Judicial  Commissioner,  declared 
he  rules  formerly  in  force  for  subjecting  notorious  thieving  tribes, 
uch  as  Harni?,  Sansis  and  the  Menas  of  Gurgaon,  to  strict  surveil- 
ance  by  the  police,  to  be  illegal.  From  representations  made  by  the 
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Governor  Generars  Agent  for  Rajputana,  and  the  Superintendent 
General  of   Thuggee,   it   appears  that  Mena   plunderers  from 
Gurgaon  are  again  over-running  Rajpootana,  and  their  depreda- 
tions were  alarmingly  on  the  increase.     A  novel  measure  for 
the    prevention    of    the   crime  of   female   infanticide,  which, 
is    still    believed    to    exist    in    a    few   localities,   was  earned 
out    successfully    during    the    year.      The    villagers   of  Burj 
Raipur,    in    the    Umritsur    district,    were    suspected  of  prac- 
tising the  crime,  from  the  fact  that  in  September  1867  there  were 
only   8  girls  in  the  village  to  100  boys.     A  punitive  police  post 
was  established  at  the  village  at  the  cost  of  the  inhabitants ;  the 
result  was  that  during  one  year  13  girls  were  born  to  10  boys.  Il 
addition  to  purely  police  duties,  the  police  furnished  guards  to  27 
jails  containing  an  average  of  400  prisoners  each,  of  whom  only 
14   escaped  (the  majority  from  working  parties) ;  furnished  trea- 
sure escorts  aggregating  9,568  meu  and  collected  the  mortuaiy 
statistics  of  the  Province.     A  force  of  293  men  was  detached  on 
service  in  the  Black  Mountain  Expedition  to  render  assistance  in 
protecting  the  camp  and  keeping  open  communication,  and  their 
conduct  elicited  the  commendation  of  the  Supreme  Governmect. 
The    conduct    of  the   Police  during    the    year  was  generally 
satisfactory.     Out  of  a  force  of  20,492  men,  1*4  per  cent,  were 
judicially   prosecuted,  and  20*9  per  cent  departmentally,  i. «.  by 
extra   drill,  line,    dismissal,    &c.      The   number  of  resignation 
amounted   to   56  per  centy  a  trifle  less  than  last  year.    Their 
health  was  good,  only  181  deaths  having  been  returned. 

OadL 

The   number   of  Regular   Police,  including  town  police,  vM 

7,990,  against   8,226   m   1867.  The  general  details  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

European  Officers,     ...  ...                41 

Native         do.,           ...  ...               243 

Horse,                         ...  ...              246 

Foot,                           ...  ...           7,468 


7,998 
They  were  paid  for : — 

By  Imperial  Government,  ...      Rp.  9,45,551 

By  Individuals,  ...  ...        „         4,128 

By  Local  funds,  ...  ..        „    1,33,608 


Total  cost,   10,83,287 
The  number  of  the  rural  police   in   the  province  was  35,467 
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Lutaincd  by  the  landliolJers  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  10,24,370-9-5. 
e  nuRjber  of  regular  policemen  punisheil  during  the  year  was 
'2,5  agaiust  1,497  iu  18G7.  The  great  bulk  of  the  punishments 
18  slight,  consisting  of  extra  drill,  confinement  and  fine :  109 
ere  dismissed  and  71  imprisoned  under  judicial  sentence, 
he  number  of  the  rural  police  judicially  punished  during  the 
ear  amounted  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body  : 
,118  chowkeedars  were  dismissed  or  resigned,  being  about  five 
jer  cent  of  the  whole.  The  amount  given  to  the  police  in  re- 
tard was  Rs.  3,911  nearly  80  per  cent,  more  than  in  1807.  The 
Chief  Commissioner  placed  Rs.  10,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  po- 
lice authorities  for  rewarding  the  chowkeedars.  During  the  year 
73  officers  and  men  passed  through  the  Police  High  School,  and 
have  received  certificates  of  qualification.  The  district  schools 
•Iso  worked  fairly,  the  average  attendance  being  220.  The 
police  were  distributed  as  follows  on  the  last  day  of  the  year: — 

Armed  guards  on  treasuries,  ..•  412 

Guarding  jails,                      ...  ...  G57 

At  head  quarters,                  ...  ...  1,772 

Police  duty  at  stations         ...  ...  3,2^1 

The  force  was  distributed   in  133  stations  all  over  the  Pro- 
vince. 

Central  Provinces- 

The  Police  Force  at  the  close  of  the  year  1868  numbered 
^»632  men,  including  41  European  ofiicers,  249  Native  otficers, 
•379  constables,  and  3G3  mounted  constables.  The  cost  of  this 
^tablishment  was  Rs.  11,81,810,  Rs.  10,53,809  from  imperial 
^'^nd.s,  Rs.  3,442  from  private  persons  and  officers  and  Ks. 
*»24,498  from  local  funds,  being  less  than  in  the  preced- 
es year  by  Rs.  32,435.  Of  the  Regular  Force  325  men  were 
J^ployed  as  armed  guards  over  treasuries,  330  in  guarding  jails, 
MoO  were  at  head-quarters  of  districts  and  absent  on  leave, 
*.o40  were  on  police  duty.  An  average  of  Gl  men  was  at  each 
^f  the  131  sub-divisions  or  station-houses,  and  about  IG  men  at 
^h  of  the  491  police  posts.  The  results  of  the  police  action 
^^ring  the  year  may  be  thus  shown  : — The  police  investigated 
•6  per  cent,  of  reported  cases  against  GSper  cent,  in  the  previous 
year.  Arrests  were  made  in  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  enquired 
'Oto,  against  80  in  the  previous  year.  20,971  persons  were  arrest- 
^  by  the  police,  of  whom  nearly  12  per  cent,  were  released. 
*7»677  persons  were  sent  up  for  trial,  of  whom  11  per  cent,  were 
discharged  without   trial,  7   per   cent,  were  acquitted,  and  82 
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per  cent,  were  convicted  or  committed.     Tho  total  value  of  pro- 
perty stolen  was  Ks.  4,15,9:55,  of  which  33  per  cent,  wius  recover- 
(•d.  "  Tlie    ordinary  Police  were  quite  able  to  deal  with  Dacoity 
and   tlie    s«Mvices   of  the   Special   Dacoity  Agent  were  dispen.^ei 
with    in    July    18(38,  nor  has  there  been  any  occasion  to  regie' 
the  abolition  of  the  special  agency.  The  District  Police  also  inel 
with  considerable  success  in  discovering  and  apprehending  otfeu- 
ders  in  cases  which  occurred  in  former  years.     Towards  the  cmi 
of  tlie  year,  a    notorious  freebooter  and  dacoit,  by  name  Desraj 
with  three  of  his  followers,  was  captured  in  the  Wurdah  district, 
and  his  apprehension   would,   it   was   hoped,   have  the  efl'ectof 
breaking  up  a  considerable  association  of  criminals.    Allowances 
of  lis.    10   per  mensem  were  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of 
India  for  schoolmasters  for  police    schools.      This  enabled  Dis- 
trict Superintendents   to  procure  a  better  class   of  instructori 
The  progreSiS  made  iu  education   was  very  good.       The  bearJDg 
of  the  Police  towards  the  people  was,  on  the  whole,  favourably 
spoken  of.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  police  officers  and  Magistrates  : — 

5y  Magijftrata. 

1SG7.         1863. 
Fiued        113  i-^j 

Imprisoned  113  i()j 

Other  puuishmeiita        3  jo 

Bt/  Police  Officerf, 

Fined        0533  937 

Dismissed  530  457 

These  results  indicate  an  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  tlie 
force  and  in  the  behaviour  of  its  members. 

British  Btimia- 

The  strength  of  the  force  was  49  European  oflGcei-s,  45 
Native  officers  and  6,426  footmen.  The  total  cost  was  R 
]3,t!7,738.  There  w^as  in  some  districts  a  difficulty  in  keepin; 
up  the  Force,  but  new  rates  of  pay  commenced  on  the  1st  Ja« 
uary.  Attention  was  given  to  the  education  ofthemen.bii 
the  Police  Schools  arc  not  kept  up  to  teach  men  to  read  an 
•write,  but  to  instruct  them  in  their  Police  duties.  Tbepci 
centage  of  convictions  to  crime  was  GO  per  cent,  and  the  actio 
of  the  Police  year  in  repressing  violent  crime  was  good.  Tl 
following  table  gives  a  concise  view  ol  the  strength  and  di 
position  of  the  constabulary  : — 
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Borar- 

Berar  lias  been  tprmed  "a  difficult  police cliarse,  with  ala-fre 
■oatiiig  population  attracted  from  other  Provinces  by  railwiiy 
'orlcR,  and  a  flourishing  cotton  trade,  causing  a  rai'id  circulation 
■f  silver."  'lliere  is  little  turbulence  to  quell :  tlie  inhabitants 
'f  tlie  country  are  generally  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  obe- 
lient  to  the  law.  But  tlie  extreme  want  of  both  courage  and 
"ition  on  the  part  of  tbc  populace  even  to  protect  their  own,  is 
'  constant  temptation  to  the  evil-disposed.  The  Police  Foroo 
insisted  of  an  Inspector  General,  G  ICiiropean  Superiutendents 
'f  Districts,  and  2  As-nistant  Superintendents,  Hi  Inspectors,  !)4i 
^'lief  coDstablea.  314  head  constables,  2,088  constables,  and  4(1 
*"iel  aowara,  in  all  2,562  men  or  one  foot  policeman  to  evoiy 
'M9  of  the  population.  A  large  proportion  waa  employed  011  spe- 
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cial  guards,  and  was,  therefore,  not  available  for  general  pc 

dut3\  The  cost  of  the  force  was  Rs.  4,68,548  against  Rs.  4,37, 

of  wiiich  Rs.  60,430  against  Ks.  55,020  came  from  municipal  fin 

The  conduct  of  the  Police  generally  was  well  reported  on.     'J 

number  of  constables  fined  decreased  considerably,  together  w 

the  amount  of  fines  levied.     Ninety-two  men  were  punished, 

dicially,  chiefly  offences  against  discipline.     The  number  of 

sualties  was  486  of  which   161  were  caused  by  dismissal,  49 

discharge  and  276  by  resignation.     The  cause  of  so  many  res: 

nations  was  the  low  rate  of  pay  which  was  less,  after  deductio 

for  the  Superannuation  Fund,  than  the  lowest  rates  given  fom 

skilled  labour.     Hence  of  2,116  constables  only  377  are  of  mo 

than  five  years'  service.  The  detective  ability  of  the  police  seec 

ed   to  fall  off.     In  1867  the  percentage  of  cognizable  offeno 

brought  to  trial  to  offences  reported  was  71'18  and  the  percei 

tage  of  persons  convicted  to  those  arrested  was  70'97.    In  186 

these  percentages  fell  to  63  and  65*5  respectively.     A  similj 

falling  off  took  place  in  the  conviction  of  non-cognizable  oflFence 

Police   schools  were  fairly   established  at  the  head-quarters  c 

each  District,  and   the   men  attending  them  made  considerabl 

progress.     A   new  arrangement  of  Railway  Police  worked  wel 

The    G.   I.  P.  Railway  Company  paid  for  that  portion  of  the  fore 

which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  presence  of  the  many  Ea 

ropeans  employed  on  the  Railway,  i.  €.,  for  a  European  Inj-pec 

tor  and  two  European  chief  constables,  and  the  Company  al* 

allows  each  district  superintendent,  through  whose  district th( 

line  passes,  Rs.  50  per  mensem  for  supervising  the  Railway  Po 

lice.     The  Governnient  bears  the  cost  of  the  head  constable 

and  constables.       The  Railway  Police  in  each  district  is  undei 

the  control  of  the   District   Superintendent,   and  an  Inspectoi 

is  in  subordinate  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  Railway  Police  in 

Berar. 

Mysore. 

There  was  no  regular  Police  in  Mysore,  except  in  the  Canton- 
ment and  Town  of  Bangalore,  in  which  the  Police  was  re-org*' 
nized  from  the  1st  of  May  1868,  at  an  additional  annual  cost 
of  Rs.  7,560.  The  state  of  the  Police  in  the  other  districts  waf 
still  very  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  the  Ash tagram  Division, 
and  in  the  hilly  and  jungly  parts  of  the  country.  In  tliemal- 
naad  talooks  of  Hassan  and  Kadoor,  there  had  been  a  difficulty 
in  recruitiiJg,  and  many  vacancies  could  not  be  filled  up,  owingt^ 
the  insufficiency  of  the  pay  compared  with  the  rates  prevail? 
on  the  coffee  i^lantations.     These  evils  were  obviated  by  raisiuj 
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le  pay  and  reducing  the  force.  The  total  innnbcr  of  Police, 
iiroughout  the  province,  including  villji«;e  police,  was  !24,S75, 
ut  of  which  355  were  regular  police  in  Eauijalore.  The  cost 
yt  the  year  was  Rs.  6,2G,499  as  compared  with  Rs.  5,b3,7()G  in 
he  previous  year.  The  regular  force  at  Bangalore  watched  an 
irea  of  22  square  miles  containing  a  population  of  144,000  per- 
ions.  The  average  age  in  this  force  was  33  year^,  and  tlie  average 
iieight  5  feet  6J  inches.  The  average  of  the  Police  iu  the  District 
ofShimoga  was  36  years.  The  percentage  of  convictions  to  arrests 
vas  46*1  against  33*5  of  previous  year  showing  an  improvement 
upon  the  working  of  the  previous  year. 

Ooorg. 

There  is  no  organized  police  force  in  this  province.  In  the 
towns  of  Mercara  and  Virajendrapete  there  is  a  small  body  of 
iihat  may  be  termed  regular  police,  consisting  of  20  men  fur 
both  towns,  including  daffadars  and  peons,  whose  annual  cost  to 
Government  amounts  to  Ra  1,596.  These  men  are  considered 
ill-paid  and  inefficient,  and  are  miserable  specimens  of  their  class. 
Thejamma  ryots  of  Coorg  still  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  feudal  police,  and  for  such  a  wooded  and  mountainous  tract 
no  better  body  of  men  could  be  found.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  the  increase  in  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
generally,  and  of  the  towns  in  particular,  will  sooner  or  later  re- 
quire a  more  efficient  system  than  is  found  in  the  rural  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  at  present  composed.  The  percentage  of  de- 
tection to  reported  crime  was  so  high  as  9G04,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  suspicion  that  a  good  deal  of  crime  was  not  reported.  The 
percentage  of  property  recovered  was  50  06,  against  87*7  in  tho 
pevious  yeai\ 
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The  Co$t  of  Jalii  in  India. 


CHAPTEU  VII. 

JAILS, 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  Law  and  Justice  in  all  Ma 
in  tlio  year  1868-G9  was  £2,845,447.  Of  this  the  following  sum* 
were'fe2)ent  on  jail  establishments  and  charges  in  the  various 
Provinces : — 


Govern  men  t  of  India 

Madras 

Uonibay  and  Sindh 

Bengal 

Korth-Westeni  Provinces 

Punjab 

Oudh 

Central  Provinces 

Biilibh  hurma 

Port  Blair  convicts 


«      Daily  pojmk' 
tion  in  IM 
1,501 


82,782 
64,021 

224,190 
78,829 
G8,558 
23,200 
25,281 
27,064 

130,779 


l>erar 
M  vsore 
Coorg 


•  •• 


726,115 

G,t)21 

18  868 


■  • • ••• 


10,152 

7,826 

19,415 

16,767 

10,883 

6,523 

3,548 

3,725 

7,230 

86,067 

966 

2,350 

92 


751,904       89,475 

As  the  receipts  from  prison  labour  may  be  taken  at  £131,000 
the  net  cost  of  the  jails  of  India  every  year,  to  accommodate  a 
daily  population  of  89,500,  is  about  £620,000.  The  net  cost 
to  Government  of  each  prisoner  a  year  varies  from  f  3-10  iu 
Oudh  to  £G-10  in  Bombay  and  £8-10  in  Madras,  estimatinj 
all  charges  except  repairs  and  buildings  by  the  Public  Works 
Department.  The  average  net  cost  all  over  India  is  about  £7-5 
a  head  annually. 

Madras- 

The  daily  average  number  of  jnisoners  was  10,152,  or7k^'5 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  mortality  on  this  strengll^ 
Avas  351  per  cent,  or  a  slight  improvement  on  the  previous 
year.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  were  dysentery,  diarihof^ 
atrophy,  affections  of  the  lungs,  fevers,  and  dropsy :— 
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Ycaitu 
859.60 

Percentage  of  deaths 
to  daily  average 
streiigtii. 
8.2 

Years. 
1864-65 

Perc3nta^3  ot  deaths 
to  daily  averago 
strength. 
12-70 

86061 

67 

1865-66 

11-26 

.861-62 

930 

1866-67 

U-49 

862-63 

8-9 1 

1867-68 

41) 

186364 

...       10-99 

1868-69 

351 

There  were  13,750  convicts  received  during  the  year,  of  whom 
,9U4  were  admitted  in  good  health,  616  in  indifferent  health, 
d  230  in  bad  health.  Of  10,354  convicts  released,  8,986  are  re- 
rted  to  have  been  released  in  the  same  state  as  when  admitted, 
.mel}',  8,883  in  good  health,  sixty-seven  in  indifferent  health, 
A  thirty-six  in  bad  health.  1,035  were  released  in  an  improved, 
id  333  in  an  inferior,  state  of  health.  The  number  of  offences 
mmitted  in  Jail  during  the  year  was  6,825,  for  which  7,017 
irsons  were  punished  by  Superintendents,  and  thirty-six  by  judi- 
il officers.  The  offences  were  chiefly  idleness,  possession  of  for- 
dden  articles,  disobedience,  breaches  of  conservancy  rules,  tight- 
g,  and  minor  breaches  of  discipline.  Of  11,791  adult  convicts 
Imitted  to  the  Mofussil  Jails  during  the  year,  1,014  had  been 
eviously  convicted,  namely,  759  once,  167  twice,  GO  three  times, 
id  28  oftener;  while  of  juvenile  offenders,  21  had  been  previ- 
isly  convicted  once,  4  twice,  3  thrice,  and  one  oftener.  Of  tho 
nvicts  received  into  the  Penitentiary  at  Madras,  1,722  adults, 
10  were  old  offenders,  237  having  been  previously  convicted 
ice,  182  twice,  99  three  times,  and  02  oftener  ;  antl  of  81  ju vo- 
le convicts  admitted,  34  had  been  previously  convicted,  namely 
5  ouce,  11  twice,  1  three  times.  The  following  table  shows  tho 
oportion  of  recommittals  to  admissions: — 


Juild. 


Mofussil  Juils 
Madras  Penitentiary 
lu  ull  Jails 


••. 


••• 


Adults. 

Juveniles 

8  59 

18-58 

3310 

41-97 

1179 

26  58 

the  prison  population  during  1868-G9,  the  proportion  able  to 
d  and  write  was  14-40  per  cent;  501  per  cent,  could  read; 
I   80*31  per  cent,   were  entirely  igii' rant.     .'^29  pcr.sun.i.werc 
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Inuglit   to   read    dnriug  the  year,  20  to  write,  and  113  to  read 
juid  write.     The  outdoor  labour  of  convicts  was,  as  in  the  pre- 
CO  ling  year,   principally  given   to  the  Depart2:ient   of  Public 
Works.     At   the   close   of  1868-69  the  sum  realized  in  cash,  af- 
ter piiyiug  .'dl  charges,  was  Rs.  25,974-6-1, and  the  valueof  goods 
nnd   raw  materials  in  store  was  estimated  at  Rs.  16,746-1-0,  the 
balance  in   favour  of  manufactures  being  Rs.  42,920-7-1.    The 
number  of  Juveniles    in   the  rural   Jails   at   the    end  of  the 
year  was  41  boys  and  4  girls  and  in  the  Madras  Penitentiary  23 
boys.     The  boys  are  put  to  suitable  labour,  and,  where  possible, 
instructed   in  reading  and  writing.     A.  separate  ward  for  juve- 
niles   was   provided     at   Cliingleput.       Separate   acconunoda- 
tion    now    exists  for  this   class   of    convicts   at  the  Peniten- 
tiary,  the  Central  Jails  at  Rajahmundry  and  Coimbatore,  and 
ihe   Jails   at  Berhampore,    Chittoor,   Chiugleput,  and  Tanjore. 
The  Subsidiary  Jail  Committee  completed  its  labours  during  tho 
7ear,   and   the  requirements  of  all  districts  have  now  been  fully 
i  ivestigated. 

Bombay.  ^         r^    ^ 

The  average  daily  number  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  Bombay 
was  /),941  in  1868-69  of  whom  254  were  females.  There  were 
14,132  prisoners  admitted  during  the  year,  against  14,690  dur- 
ing 1 867-08,  being  a  decrease  of  558.  The  total  number  in  con- 
linement  was  20,237.  Of  these  19,239  were  males  and  998  fe- 
males. This  does  not  include  170  civil  prisoners,  the  daily 
.strength.  In  the  Sindh  jails  the  daily  average  strength  was  1483. 
The  daily  average  in  the  Bombay  House  of  Correction  was  232 
prisoners  made  up  of  89  Europeans  and  143  Natives,  exceeding 
by  30  the  daily  average  in  1867-68.  The  average  daily  strength 
in  all  the  jails  of  Bombay  and  Sindh  seems  to  have  been,  there- 
fore, 7826.  The  net  jprofit  from  jail  industry  is  given  at 
£5,535  and  the  net  cost  per  prisoner  at  lij-G,  The  percentage 
of  deaths  to  average  strength  fell  from  540  in  1866-67  andSW 
in  1867-68  to  1*73.  There  were  only  146  prisoners  out  of  the 
total  admissions  who  were  well  educated  for  tbcir  pt^sition ia 
life,  and  955  who  could  read  and  write. 

Bengah 
The  daily  population  nf  the  iails  of  Ben^ral  was  19.413  m  looo 

f\rrty\ui^t   20J83  in   t 

.ngninst  5(S8  per  reni 

l)een  f«>r  the  22  years  pveceding  the  year  1868.     The  rate  from 

:iS43  to   1867  inclusive,  was   819,  and   the  average  of  the  last 

five  years,  (that  is,  from  1862  to  1S67,  inclusive,  the  exception- 

\\\  vear  1<S(>6  l>eing  omitted,)  was  700.     As  compared  with  1807. 

there   was  a   decr^a-se  t>f  death>  from  zymoiic  and  local  Ji.'ieasi^ 


Bengah 
tion  of  the  jails  of  Bengal  was  19,413  in  186S 
the   previotis   year.     The  mortalitj^  was  5*05 
it.     This  mortalitv  rate  is  smaller  ihan  it  lias 
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ligLt  increase  under  ilie  otlicr  heads.  Of  the  Gi,S3a 
3  admitted  during  the  year,  604  ^ere  fairly  educated, 
luld  only  read  and  write,  and  aSiSoi  were  entirely  igno- 
)i  83,405  prisoners  who  passed  through  the  jails  in  ia68 
ere  79,779  males  and  3,626  females.  Of  16,671  prison- 
enced  to  labour  55'16  per  cent,  were  employed  on  re- 
ive handicrafts,  253  per  cent,  in  the  Alipore  Jail  Press, 
r  cent,  as  jail  servants,  and  guards,  while  16-36  percent, 
jmployed.  The  value  of  the  labour  of  9,197  prisoners  is 
d  at  £22,195.  The  net  cost  of  maintaining  each  pri- 
as  £4-5.  The  number  reconvicted  in  18C8  was  1,226 
1  total  of  33,898  prisoners  against  868  reconvictions 
12,141  prisoners  convicted  in  1867.  The  ratio  of  recon- 
o  convicted  was  3  61  against  270  in  the  preceding  year. 
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Daring  the   year   3,250  prisoners  (3,229   males  and  21  feir 
were   punished   for    various  breaches   of  jail   discipline,  ag 
4,063   (3,924!  males  and    189    females)    in   18G7,  showing 
crea-?e  of  813,  being  G95  males  and  118  females. 

The  following  is  a  valuable  analysis  of  the  Occupations 
Castes  of  the  04,835  prisoners  admitted  into  the  Jails  o 
Lower  Provinces  during  the  year  18G8  : — 


Occupation. 

Agriculturists 

Labourers  and  cooliea 

Servants  (domatic) 

Sliop-keepei*s 

Beggars 

Boatmen,    Seamen,    Manjees, 

O^^a  •  •  • 

Constables,  Peons,  Chowkee- 
dars,  and  other  Watchmen 

Milk-sellers 

Weavers 

Fishermen 

Sweepei-s  and  Methers, 
Writers,  Muhurers,  Go- 
masUtas,  Sircars,  &c. 

Tailors 

Prostitutes 

Barbers 

Uartwen 

Priests,  Forohits,  &c. 

Shoe  makers 

Washermen 

Jewellers  &  Goldsmiths 

(-arpenters 

Zemindars,  Talookdaro, 

Householders,  &c. 

Masons  and  Bricklayers 

Maleea  or  Gardeners 

Brokers 

Blacksmiths 

Khallasees 

Domes 

Mat -makers 

Basket- makers 

Oil-a|llerd 

«i]K>tn<jcarie8,  Cooipoundeis, 
Koberages  and  2sativc 
iJoccors 

Thatchers,  {Gurramces) 

Butchers 

I'olterd 


31,757 

15,792 

8.236 

2,949 

1,205 

840 

645 
354 
240 
227 


191 

170 

109 

162 

157 

138 

135 

95 

95 

93 

87 
71 
70 
68 
58 
5ii 
52 
43 
41 
38 


32 
31 
27 

27 


Soldiers,  Sailors,  &o. 

Musicians,  Songsters,  Dan- 
cers, &c. 

Grass-cutters 

Compositors,  Press- readers,  k 
Pressmen 

Toddy -sellers 

Vagrants 

£ugiuedrivers,    Tindals    and 

•  Firemen 

Pensioners 

Mookhtears 

Postmasters 

(tilders 

Customs  Officers 

Dyers 

Pickpockets 

Boarding  house -keepers 

Harness- makers 

Paper- makers 

Fitters 

Farriers 

Indigo-planters 

Teachers 

Veterinary  Surgeons 

Captains 

Dress  makers 

Hunters 

Lantern- makers 

Furniture  polishers 

Stevidores 

Surveyors 

'J'ea  planters 

Mark  man 

Vakeel 

Woodcutter 

i'ill>aidmaker 

Biiliff 

Gunsmith 

Hat-seller 

Postage  CJtamp-vcudor 

Total 


Oi 


Occupation  and  Casfe  of  Pt-ison^rs. 


mdmmO 


Castet — 


'clitcra 


4,C10| 
4.;r)0' 
4,2Sl 

3,210 

2.630 

2.500 

2.400 

1,200 

1,190 

901 

890 

800 1 

770 

60.') 

500 

4r)9 

4r>() : 
4ao: 

401  'i 
3-20 ; 
310 

an-) 

3(»4 ' 
28.*) , 
276! 
200, 
256 
2r)() 
24-) 
2U6  I 
235 ! 
226 
21  y 
208 

2or» 

2o0 

100 

100 

18< 

186 

185 

\^o 

181 

161 

14( 

141 


I  M(H)cllC08 

Malcca 

<i!our8 

Moo.slitirs 

Kotuls 

.Muiii[>oorics 

Ilulwais 

Noon.iis 

Kansaiccs 

Dhat 


1 


•>* 

9i 
8; 


Total  of  Hindus 

Mussulmans— 
Shaikhs 
Sooiiiiecs 
Sheeas 
FcrazffS 
rathuiid 
Syeda 

Total  of  Mussulmans 

cukistians  — 
ChrU  liana 

Otuer  Dlnominations- 

nhooktas 

Cacharecs 

I  areahs  {outcastc$) 

Kouchs 

A  hums 

Coles 

Soiitala 

Ililliiieu 

Kiiiila 

L>liaiigers 

Mues 

Ifauees 

Tain  Ices 

KasHJahs 

<iihokas 

Lepchas 

NcpalcBO 

Khoiuis 

Chinamen 

Jews 

Laloiig 

Arab 


SO 
70 
OS 
65 
40 
32 
20 
18 
13 
3 
1 

39,S9G 


11,034 

8.356 

560 

550 

450 

G 


20,853 


800 

360 
340 
336 
326 
300 
300 
256 
200 
128 
109 
01 

yo 

72 
60 
46 
30 
30 
9 
6 

r 
1 


I'uTAL  "F  other  'JENOMINA-  ) 

Tions  '••  \ 

Gil  AND  Total 


3.003 


04.8;>5 


Jaiii  of  the  Xurt}i-We)tem  Frocin 
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Average  of  each 

Individual  of  each  Class. 

m 
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accordinc  to  BeliirioD, 

w 

i\ace,  dto. 

Height    in 
Feet     and 

Weight  in 

Inches. 
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Nnmber  of 

Sob 

Individual  B. 

lodiT 

Tradt$,  de 

Trada,  ic.-Cmtmvtd. 

AgricuUnriaH 
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L.bonrer« 

...      3,450 

Other  tndea 

Watchmen 

201 

Fiabflnnen  or  boitmen 

14G 

Carpentori 
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Total    ... 

Masont 

333 

Social  SeUtOoju. 

Workers  to  metiOa 

356 

...       1,383 

Widower  or  widow 

Writer. 

224 

ODevrifeorhnsband, 

Servant* 

...       1,307 

Uarried, 

Two    ditto    ditto 

Weaver. 

223 

Mora  than  two  ditto 

Barbers 

67 

Have 

Not  more  than  three 

Zemindars 

245 

children. 

More  than  throe 

Fuodita 

33 

Fniijab- 
The   following  table    gives    euccintly  the  statistice   for  t\ 
six  years  ending  1868  ; — 
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ID 
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87 

I'Gl 
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„n 
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Bi 

IB 

2  90 

0-77 

=»«..... 

1888 

87]sS.»M 

I0,88S 

:r78 

.. 

» 

238 

0-38 

I'SB  11  10  Y»  ' 

The  percentage  of  re-convictiona  is  leas  than  half  that  in  Eng- 
lish Jails.  The  Ejstem  of  estimating  the  good  conduct  of  pn- 
Honers  by  marks  was  extended,  and  that  of  granting  ticketHif- 
leave  was  introduced  experimentally,  There  were  at  the  doae 
of  the  year  16  prisoners  under  12,  and  99  under  16  years  of  u& 
Special  attention  was  paid  to  their  discipline  and  instmctioo.  The 
daily  average  number  of  female  prisoners  was  318  ;  of  these  lH 
-were  confined  in  the  Lahore  Female  Penitentiary,  which  ib  bd- 
perintended  by  a  Eurasian  matron  with  a  staff  of  female  vat- 
ders ;  the  remaining  prisoners  are  confined  in  separate  wards  in 
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istrict  Jails — these  wards  have  all  been  placed  in  charge  of 
!  matrons.  Out  of  11,414  prisoners  in  jail  at  the  close  of  the 
only  538  could  read  and  write,  2,981  could  read,  and  7,8.95 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  5,652  prisoners  were  under  instruc- 
and  of  those  who  could  read,  or  read  and  write,  1,590  had 
:aught  to  do  so  in  jail.  There  were  114  inmates  of  the  La- 
I'huggee  School  of  Industry,  consisting  of  36  approvers  and 
families. 

5  general  average  height  of  the  prisoners  was  5  feet  5  inch- 
l  the  average  weight  117  Iba  4oz. : — 


Height. 


,.      ^    C  Christians 
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•••  (  Punjabis 
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•  •• 


Weight. 


Feet.    Inches.     BDs. 
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5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
6 
4 
5 
5 


oz. 
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119 
110 
116 
121 


14 
12 
13 
15 
15 
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5  trades  and  the  social  re 
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social  relations  of  the  prisoners  were  :- 

Trades,  d-c. 


Sepoya, 

Shawl  weavers, 

Silk  weavers, 

Silk  string  makers, 

Sweepers, 

Traders  in  metal, 

Traders  in  live  stock, 

Traders  in  crain. 

Tailors, 

Watchmen, 

Workers  in  metals, 

Writers, 

Workers  in  leather, 

Water  carriers, 


••• 


I.  • 


153 

38 

15 

8 

503 
14 

102 
71 
53 
42 
13 
8k 
61 
0<^ 


Social  Relations. 

Unmarried, 
Widower  or  widow, 

(  One  wife  or  husband, 
Married.  I  Two  ditto,    ... 

(  More  than  two   do., 

Have    \  Not  more  than  three, 

children,  j  More  than  three,  ... 


4,324 
892 

5,720 

421 

54 

3,039 

1,531 


2  Ql 


Ondli. 

The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  Oudh  was  6 
1868  against  6,046  in  tbe  three  previous  years.  The  s 
duration  of  impriBonment  was  253  days  in  1868  against 
the  three  previous  j'ears,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent 
prisoners  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were — 
medans  1,109,  Hindus  5,731,  Christian  I;  and  of  the] 
there  were — Brahmins  l,18i,  Chattris  807,  Passis  1,353 
women  and  boys  are  separated  from  the  men  and  froi 
other,  and  the  men  are  classified  according  to  the  four  di 
of  crime  in  the  Penal  Code,  and  distinguished  by  a  di 
dress  or  by  a  conspicuous  badge.  In  the  permanent  ji 
four  classcFi  occupy  separate  dormitories,  and  silence  is  i 
enjoined  when  they  meet  in  the  workshops.  In  tbe  ten 
jails  there  are  no  means  of  separation.  The  system  c 
conduct  marks  was  carried  out  in  the  central  prison  only 
following  shows  the  death  rate  for  the  nine  years  endin) 
in  the  whole  Province  : — 


I860, 

..       17T4 

1865, 

..       IM 

ISCl, 

7-61 

1866, 

?■: 

1862, 

5-22 

1867, 

2': 

1853, 
1864, 

..       1313 

8-35 

1868. 

2 

This  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  not  to  be  d 
that  it  is  greatly  owing  to  the  increased  care  which  an  im 
system  of  jail  management  has  piven  rise  to.  The  (o. 
statement  shows  the  percentage  to  labouring  strength  em 
in  the  various  kinds  of  labour  in  use  in  the  Oudh, 
compared  with  the  previous  year : — 
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10083-00 

9-00 

boo' 600  9-0o!  32-00 

2! 

ISfiS 

19-70 

21-8332  03 

4-89  78-51) 

6-70 

8-66  2- 66,3-22    21-50 

3, 

The  cash  profits  of  prison  industry  amounted  to  £2,20£ 
net  cost  of  each  prisoner  fell  to  £2-11. 
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Trades. 
Skltpetre  and  lalt  m&ken 
Priwthood  or  FaDditioreM,    ... 
Weavenr, 
Tftilon, 
Swaeper*, 
Other  occupAtioni, 

Total,  ...  ~ 

Social  liiLATioirs. 
UnmuTicd,    ...  ...     i 

Widower  oc  widow, 

(  Odb  wife  or  hnsbuid,  4 
Mftrried  JTwo  Ditto,  ... 

f  Mora  Uun  two  do., 
HaTO     i  ^"^    mora    t  h  »  n 
ChildMn  )  .,""^/      ,^ 

t  Uore  tbMi  three, ... 


830  Central  Provincei, 

Central  ProvinceB.  ' 
The  number  of  prisoners   in  custody  in   1868  amounted  to 

13,695  against  13,038  in  1867.  The  daily  average  number 
fell  to  3,548  compared  with  3,686  in  the  previous  year.  This 
result  is  due  to  tlie  comparatively  shorter  periods  of  imprison- 
ment to  which  convicts  were  sentenced.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  the  number  of  prisoners  remaining  in  jail  was  3,635,  of  whom 
3,383  were  males  and  252  females.  Of  these  358  had  beeu 
once  previously  convicted,  113  twice  previously,  66  more  than 
twice;  the  number  of  previous  convictions  with  regard  to 27 
was  not  ascertainable.  The  number  of  juvenile  offenders  was 
still  large  ;  they  Were  kept  as  much  as  possible  apart  from  the 
other  prisoners.  In  the  Nagpore,  Jubbulpore,  Raepore  and 
Baitool  jails  they  were  separately  accommodated,  and  while  in 
prison  they  were  taught  reading  and  writing  and  also  some  use- 
ful trade.  They  attended  school  for  four  hours  every  day,  and 
six  more  were  spent  in  the  workshops.  One  hour  a  day  was  devot- 
ed to  the  education  of  the  adult  prisoners.  Agriculturists  and  la- 
bourers are  found  to  constitute  about  two-tliirds  of  the  jail 
population;  of  the  remainder,  shop-keepers,  servants,  cotton- 
spinners,  weavers  and  beggars,  are  the  most  numerous.  The 
number  of  artizans  is,  at  the  outside,  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
jail  population.  The  number  of  prisoners  employed  on  manu- 
factures increased  from  881  in  1867  to  1,105  in  1868.  The 
bond  fide  earnings  of  the  prisoners  were, — 

By  those  employed  on  manufactures     ...  ...     Rs.  58,329    8  11 

,,  ,,  ,,  new  jail  buildings  ...     ,,     36,104    6    1 

„       2,392    6    1 
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The  net  cost  per  annum  to  Government  of  each  prisoner  was, after 
-deducting  the  amount  defrayed  by  his  own  labour,  Rs.  40-9-9.  The 
<leath  rate,  which  fell  from  5-43  to  407  in  1867,  was  only  3*01  in 
1868  ;  and  in  five  jails  no  deaths  at  all  occurred.  The  School  oC 
Industry  at  Jubbulpore  worked  well  during  the  year.  The. 
total  expenditure  was  Rs.  32,601-6-6,  the  profits  Rs.  29,605-0-7. 
The  manufactures  at  this  institution  still  maintained  their  high 
reputation.  Tents  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  India,  and  even 
to  Bushire  and  Muscat.  A  large  commission  was  in  pro- 
gress from  a  London  carpet  merchant.  An  order  for  a(»^ 
pet  for  the  Queen  was  received.  There  remained  at  the 
«nd  of  the  year  184  Thug  approvers,  and  223  Dacoit  ap- 
provers. Their  wives  and  families  numbered  1,800  souk 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  men,  who  are  locked  up  in  the  i 
Thuggee  jail,  all  these  men  live  in  the  Thuggee  village  at  Jub- 
bulpore. During  the  year  25  men  died,  most  of  them  it  is  said 
from  old  age  ;  and  60  approvers  and  seven  prisoners  were  from 
old  age  unable  to  work.  The  Dacoit  prisoners  who  remained  num- 
bered 75,  and  the  Thug  prisoners  10, — the  total  number  of  appro- 
vers and  prisoners  being  1,192. 
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Clauification  according  to  religion, 
rac«,  dkc 


I 


iKhagur 
Kol 
Mhar 
Kotwur 
Bitrbar 
Bulla 
Bbeel 
Bbungj 
BUlafla 
Mehiil 
Kerar 
Koree 
Vurrur 
Koomar 
Bagreo 
•llahoa 
Karee 
Putwa 
Hujjam 
Kawut 
Ghuaaiah 


< 


Total  excluaive  of  "  Hindooa"  accord 
ing  to  Religion 

General  a^erago 


dumber  mea 
aured  and 
weighed. 


18 
1 

80 
6 
1 
2 
1 
S 
1 
6 
6 

16 
4 
7 
1 
6 
2 
2 

a 

7 


Average  of  each  IndiTidual 
of  each  class. 


3,261 


6.147 


Height  in  feet 
and  incheH. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
S 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


7 
0 
1 
3 

7 
2 
3 
3 
S 
4 
7 
S 
1 

a 

7 
3 

a 

4 
3 

a 
a 


5        4 


Weight  in  lbs. 
and  use. 


Trade  dl:c, 

iLflicnltarUts 

iiboiirera 

Watchmen 

Kihermen  or  Boatmen 

^ttpenten 

tf  ttODS 

'^o^er  in  Metal 
SKfikeepers 
^nten 
>tipagaree 
ieiTints 
Sesffan 
"etven 
fdithen 
Dtton*  spinners 
il-mongers 
irbera 

liton-cleaners 
oe-makers 
ihajons  (ban  kers) 
Ugooxars  (landholders)    ... 
i^oonjahs  (sellers  of  par- 
ched gram) 
obies 
tchers 
DJarrahs 

rdagura  (merchants) 
•rier 
,v.  XIV.,  Paet  I. 


116 
128 

sa 

117 
119 
116 
118 
118 
118 
188 

laa 
iia 

108 
126 
136 

08 
106 

96 
114 
109 

iia 


110 


0 
0 
10 
8 
0 

la 

0 
0 
0 
0 
12 
0 
0 

a 

la 

4 
0 
14 
8 
8 
8 


110   11 


Trade  d:e. 

1027 

Ezardar  (contractor) 

•  •  • 

4 

815 

Ohoodesaz  (bangle  maker) 

•  •• 

1 

82 

Dyer 

«  •  • 

7 

51 

Tailor 

•  •  • 

14 

15 

Rotwal 

•  •  • 

4 

46 

Courtezans 

•  •  • 

1 

42 

Gardner 

•  •  • 

2 

177 

Painters 

•  •  • 

1 

92 

Shepherds 
Soldiers 

•  ■• 

15 

1 

•  •  ■ 

5 

812 

Potters 

•  •  • 

8 

100 

Basode  (or  basket -maker) 

■  •  • 

81 

136 

Gaolee 

•  •• 

58 

10 

Bohoynah 

•  •  • 

1 

145 

Laud 

•  •  • 

o 

22 

Mendicants 

•  ■  • 

11 

33 
4 

Professional  Dacoits 
Total 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

16 

32 

3,474 

2 

Social  relations, 

20 

Unmarried 

•  •  • 

840 

Widow  or  Widower 

■  •  ■ 

337 

1 

Mo-      I  ^^^  ^^f®  ^'  husband 

2,022 

15 

^•T-     ]  Two  do.         do. 
"^-      f  More  than  2  do. 

•  •  ■ 

257 

1 

•  •• 

18 

38 
4 

nwJiA     )  Not  more  than  3 

•  •• 

1,361 

20 

r^«        )  More  than  3 

•  •  • 

342 

2  D 
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Prisoners  in  BriiUh  Burma, 


British  Burma. 

The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  during  1868  was  3725 
in  14  jails.  The  total  number  in  jail  during  the  year  was  18,556. 
There  were  138  deaths.  The  expenditure  in  all  the  Jails  of  the 
Province  during  the  last  6  years,  with  the  annual  profits  of  the 
labour  fund  and  the  net  cost  per  prisoner,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


Years. 

Gross  ex- 
penditure. 

Profit. 

Net  expen- 
diture- 

Prisoners. 

Average. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£        '£    «.  <t 

1S64 

23,549 

2,156 

21,393 

8,833 

5    11  7 

1865 

28,965 

2,914 

21,051 

3,700 

5    13  9 

1866 

35,671 

4,068 

21,603 

3,602 

5    19  1(^ 

1867 

25,467 

5,391 

20,045 

3.521 

5    13  H 

1868 

25,324 

6,615 

18,709 

8,725 

5    0  j 

•  •• 


Of  3928  prisoners  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  57  >vere  females 
and  3871  males.  Of  the  whole  23  were  between  12  and  16  yean 
of  age,  276  had  been  convicted  for  the  second  time,  101  for  the 
third  time  and  65  more  than  3  times.  There  were  233  welledu- 
cated  and  nearly  all  could  read  and  write.  Tlie  following  shews 
the  social  condition  : — 

Trades^  <frc. 

Seamen  ...    S0f 

Shopkeepers  ...    21i 

Soldiers  ...      S 

Tailors 

Traders 

Washermen 

Warders 

Weavers 

Workers  in  Metal 

Writers 

Watchmen 

Total 

Social  Edations. 

Unmarried  i^jgf 

Widower  or  widow  171 

(  One  wife  or  haaband  !,« 
Married    j  Two  do.  ...    IN 

(  More  than  two  do....     * 

Have        )  Not  more  than  three    SiT 

chUdren    (  More  than  three    ...    23 


AgricultnriBts 

...      652 

Bu'bers 

...           o 

Blacksmiths 

26 

Boatmen  or  Fishermen 

...      220 

Brickmakers 

0 

Carpenters 
CobolerB 

...      129 

IS 

Compositors  and  Preesmen 

0 

Domestic  servants 

66 

Druggist 

0 

Elders  of  Village 

•  •  •              o 

Gardeners 

...      104 

Herdsmen 

i 

Hunters 

0 

Labourers 

...  1,469 

Masons 

21 

Musicians 

43 

Oilmen 

16 

Tedlars 

17 

Petty  dealers 

...      230 

Policemen 

26 

l^e venue  Collectors 

9 

Sawyers 

47 

•  •I 


JaiU  of  Berar  and  Mysore,  235 

Berar. 

The  number  of  persons  imprisoned  during  the  year  was  ],990, 
ne-tenths  of  which  number  represent  iirst  convictions.  The 
lily  average  number  under  confinement  increased  from  879  in 
}67,  to  966  in  1868  ;  while  the  average  cost  per  head  in  these 
ro  years  decreased  from  £8  38.  to  £7  2.s..  The  actual  cost  to 
le  State,  aft«r  deducting  the  estimated  value  of  prison-labour, 
as  £4  Ss.  per  prisoner.  Of  979  prisoners  in  confinement  at  the 
ose  of  the  year  only  75  males  and  one  female  could  read — an 
idication  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  about 
>ur-fifth8  of  the  Jail  population  are  returned  from  the  class  of 
piculturists  and  labourers.  In  the  Central  Jails  something 
ras  attempted  by  the  usual  means  to  teach  prisoners  to  read 
nd  write,  but  the  results  attained  are  not  recorded,  owing 
ffobably  to  their  extreme  poverty.  In  the  case  of  Juvenile  pri- 
loners,  of  whom  there  were  only  eight,  located  at  Akolah  and 
Qomrawuttee,  instruction  was  regularly  attended  to.  The  death- 
rate  was  348  per  cent,  against  2*37  in  the  preceding  year. 

Mysore  and  Ooorg- 

The  average  prison  population  was  2350  against  2813  in  the 
previous  year.  The  average  percentage  of  death  to  average 
Birength  was  5*19  against  7'54  in  1867,  and  the  percentage  to 
werage  strength  of  deaths  and  releases  for  sickness  taken  together 
was  5*53,  against  8*04  of  1867.  The  average  number  of  prisoners 
employed  on  intramural  labour  was  540  who  earned  in  cash  Rs. 
17,707.  The  average  cash  earning  of  each  prisoner  liable  to  la- 
iottr  was  Rs.  8-9-10  against  Rs.-7-0-3  of  the  previous  year  ;  and 
4e  average  for  each  prisoner  actvxilly  employed  on  manufac- 
tttres,  &c.,  was  lis.  32-11-11  against  Rs.  29-10-10  of  1867. 
There  were  628  prisoners  under  instruction,  of  whom  620  were 
n  the  Central  Jail  and  8  in  Mysore  Jail.  Of  the  prisoners  re- 
nainiDg  at  the  close  of  the  year,  exclusive  of"  under  trial"  "  ci- 
'il  prisoners,"  and  "  revenue  prisoners,"  there  were  1948  males 
«id  84  females,  (against  2163  and  90  respectively  in  1867,)  mak- 
Dg  a  total  of  2032.  Of  these  6  were  under  12  and  20  between 
2  and  16  years  of  age,  138  had  been  convicted  a  second  time,  65 
third  time  and  40  more  than  three  times.  The  number  who 
mid    read    and  write  was  1869  and  82  were  well  educated. 
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Port  Blair, 


Statement  thewing  previous  Trades^  Professions,  *L'C. ,  and  Social  Relatiora  of 
Prisoners  under  sentence  in  the  Prisons  of  the  Province  of  Mysore  on 

the  last  day  of  the  year  1868. 


Agriculturiats 

Arrack  sellers 

Ayahs 

Bangle  Makers 

Barbers 

Basket  makers 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Brick  makers 

Batchers 

Butlers 

Beggars 
Carpenters 

Ohemars 

Coachmen 

Cooks 

Coolies 

Cleaning  boys 

Cotton  spinners 

Cultivators 

Cumbly  makers 

Dealers 

Dyers 

Dressing  Boys 

Fishermen 

Gardners 

Goldsmiths 

Horse-keepers 

Iron-men 

Jugglers 

Kanakapiles 

Laborers 

Masons 

Maties 


•  •• 


461 
3 
1 
2 

4 

11 

9 

6 

1 

1 

1 

13 

10 

1 

12 

9 

230 

1 

7 

305 

4 

89 

3 

1 

24 

33 

24 

3 

1 

2 

1 

385 

23 

3 


Milkmen 

Kirganties 

Oil 'mongers 

Fotters 

Pressmen 

Pujaries 

Hope  makers 

Servants 

iShaobhogs 

Shoe- makers 

Shop-keepers 

Silk  manufacturers 

Snake  charmers 

Stone  cutters 

Swineherds 

Tailors 

Talvars 

Toddy  sellers 

Toties 

Washermen 

Weavers 

Writers 

Other  workers 

Total 
Social  Jielations. 
Unmarried 
Widower  or  widows 

iOne  wife  or  husbaad 
Two    do.     do. 
More  than  two  do.... 
Have     i  Not  more  than  3.  ... 
children.    {  More  than  3. 


I 
7 
5 
5 
1 
3 
lU 
39 
1 

15 
33 
4 
S 
16 
6 
4 

36 
3 
3D 
13 
49 
21 
50 

2.032 


216 
99S 
IVl 

ili 


1867 


■1 


Males 
Females 


...  6,478 
...     488 


1868  ... 


Males 
Females 


6,696 
534 


Total 


6,965 


Total  ...  7.230 


shewing  an  increase  of  218  males  and  46  females.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  of  the  crimes  for  which  the  prisoners  were 
transported  : — 


Coorg. — The  daily  average  number   of  prisoners  was  92 
the  number   confined  during  the  year  1057.     The  percentage  of 
mortality  was  5*94. 

Port  Blair. 

The  total  number  of  convicts  in  the  Penal  Settlement  of  Port 
Blair,  Andaman  Islands,  on  the  31st  December  was  : — 


Crime  and  NationalUt/  of  tlic  Convicts, 
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Crime. 

Male 

Female 

pnsonerB. 

priBOuers. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3.037 

443 

•  •  ■ 

•  ■  • 

1,808 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

212 

t  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

148 

•  •  • 

Perjury 

•  •  « 

136 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

620 

7 

suicide 

•  •  • 

13 

1 

15 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4 

68       ... 

•  •  • 

ToUl 

706 

78 

6,696 

534 

lowing  table  shows  the  nation  to  which  the  prisoners 
at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year : — 


Country, 

Caste, 

or  Creed. 

Males. 

Females. 

ns 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  a 

5 

IS 

•  ■• 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

19 

1 

ns 

••• 

•  • . 

•  • 

4 

•  •  • 

. .  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

lans 

••• 

•  ■  • 

•  a  • 

1,608 

123 

'  ••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

4,875 

409 

jse 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

12 

3 

•  •  • 

.  •  • 

a  •  • 

99 

1 

• .  • 

••• 

•  •  ■ 

•  •f 

9 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

18 

■•• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

12 

• 
> 

••• 

... 

•  •  • 

9 

••• 

•■• 

•  •  • 

ff  -    • 

10 

•••  ••■ 

••• 

•  •• 
Total 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

13 

•  •  • '  ■• 

6,696 

534 

ansport  arrangements  for  the  prisoners  from  the  Conti- 
!ndia  were  on  a  most  complete  scale.  The  vessels  being 
excellent  class,  and  well  found  in  every  respect,  the  men 
Port  Blair  in  good  order  and  under  efficient  gUtards. 
stations  into  which  the  Settlement  is  divided,  were  im- 
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mediately   in  the  charge   of  ]  Extra  Assistant  and  7  European, 
and  1  Eurasian  and  1  Burmese  Overseer. 

Until    December   1867   convicts   were   transported   without 
any    reference  to  their  age  or  health,  and  from  the  impossibility 
of  the  old  and  weakly  bearing  up  against  the  change  of  chmate 
they  died  off  rapidly  in  the  first  year.     Numbers  left  the  ship 
only  to   be  inmates  of  the  hospital  till  they  expired.     Govern- 
ment have  now  directed  that  no  prisoners  above  45  ye^rs  of  age 
are  to  be  transported  to  Port  Blair,  and  that  those  sent  shall  be 
healthy.  The  result  is  good,  for  of  645  prisoners,  who  were  the  to- 
tal number  transported  in  the  season  1867-68,  the  deaths  were 
only  4  per  cent.,  and  of  those  who  died,  2*1  per  cent,  were  land- 
ed sickly  and   insane.     The  percentage  of  deaths  was  3^  in 
1868  against  1016    in  1867.     The  average  cost  to  Government 
for  each  convict  was  Rs.  105  per  annum  on  the  data  available. 
ITie  estimated  proportion  of  cultivators,  fishermen,  and  other 
self-supporters  and  ticket-of-leave  men,  was  6"5  per  cent,  of  the 
strength   of  the   Settlement     The   convicts  employed  in  the 
various  offices   and  departments,  hired  as  servants,  gangsmeSj 
police,  &c.,   are   estimated   at   21*6  per  cent  of  the   strength. 
The   sick   in  hospital,  the  aged,  infirm,  blind,  and  lepers,  are 
reckoned  at   9*6  per  cent  of  the  whole  strength.     The  value  of 
convict  labour  supplied  to  the  Public  Works  Departmeot  was  Talu- 
ed  atRs.  1,02,452.  The  amount  realized  on  local  produce  wasRs. 
5,070.   The  fees  and  hire  of  convicts  amounted  to  Rs.  16,319.  Of 
the  534  females,  270  were  labourers,  and  264  ticket-of-leave  and 
self-suppoiters.  The  following  table  shews  the  comparative  num- 
ber  of  escapes  and  recaptures  during  the  past  four  yeara. 


Years. 

Average 

strength  of 

convicts. 

Number  of 
escapes. 

Acconnted  for. 

Recaptur- 
ed 

Heturned  of 

their  own 

accord. 

RemaiDing 
unaccountod 
for. 

1865 
1866 
1867 

1868 

3,926 
6,356 
0,967 
7,047 

135 
226 
186 
153 

55 
55 
91 
99 

50 
53 
19 
15 

30 

116 

39' 

The  gross  outlay  on  the  whole  administration  of  the  Settle- 
mentfor  1868-69  wasRs.  6,42,844,  shewingadecrease  of  Rs.  7^,6^^ 
against  the  previous  year.  The  following  are  the  heads  und^^ 
wliich  the  items  of  outlay  are  debited  to  the  SettlemcDt,  ff'*** 
the  sums  under  each  head  opposite  : — 


Cotl  am!  Population  of  the  Selllemenl. 


Civil  AdmiQistrktion 

Advance!  to  Troop*  at  Port  Blair 

Commiworiat  Eatablithmeut 

Marina  ditto 

Sabsistence  to  coDiicts  and  their  fainilios 

Medical  charges  for  ooavicu  and  tlieir  fuuilifie 

Clothing  for  convicts 

Police  EatablishnieDt 

Public  Wotlu  Departmeut  Kstabliehmeut 

UiBceUaoeona  ...  „.    ' 

Total 
Tbe  total  population  in  t^e  Settleiueut  was:- 


Ii>,564 
72.765 
23,  I2lj 
15,644 


Free  PopnlmtlOD 

1    Chitd„nrf^ 

Coorict 

Qund  Total. 

ilii 

ipt:,| 

;^£r 

..uiuu^u. 

iduU..    IchlldHB. 

1 

1 

a 

M 

li 

1 

£ 

il 

Il 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

ls=:-"r. 

n 

31 

, 

54 

.1      .01 

11 

1 

»«taiii 



t 

. 

Inkuw 

-.    ... 

.. 

11 

„ 

loalo-lUUjs     .. 

..- 



1    .. 

... 

1 

iurmwi 

» 

i    .. 

... 

1 

W 

m 

10 

3 

Oauu 

107 

13 

111 

, 

BlOtH. 

SO 

m 

1»3 

le     1 

g 

Bl 

EB 

4,876 

«,• ,.» 

*!7 

M 

lOT. 

140 

U       1 

S 

7 

1.M8 

iJ, ,.» 

IM 

7 

t» 

i 

j.* 

„ 

.. 

> 

E 
t 

-^ 

]5 

■■ 

il 

19 

8 

.    .^a 

«8     li 

M^IW 

6,71*1    63*1  7,«M 

803 

18 

[       There  were  73  births  during  the  year;  of  these  46  were  bova 

\      anil  90  ^,1b  ■) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  FINANCES. 


General  View  sinoe  1792-93. 

The  year  1792-93  immediately  preceded  the  promulgation  of 
the  permaueut  settleraeut  of  the  laud  reveuue  of  Beii<yal,  and 
the  coucessiou  by  Parliament  to  the  East  India  Company  of 
a  new  Charter.  The  former  was  announced  in  Calcutta  on  22nd 
March  1793.  The  latter  came  into  force  about  tb e  time  tbat 
Sir  John  Shore  succeeded  Lord  Cornwallis  as  Governor  Gene- 
ral, which  was  on  28th  October  1793.  Altliough  the  new 
Charter,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  nar- 
row views  of  the  age,  in  its  opposition  to  free  trade,  to  the  abo- 
lition of  monopolies  and  to  tlie  permission  of  Europeans  of  all 
classes  to  reside  and  hold  property  in  India,  the  year  1792-93 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  a  period.  From  that  time  the 
new  administrative  and  judicial  machinery  and  the  settlementsof 
the  land  revenue,  introduced  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  gave  a  form 
and  a  regularity  to  the  financial  system,  which  make  the  year 
a  fit  starting-point  for  comparison.  A  series  of  very  valuable 
Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts,  issued  by  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment of  Calcutta  in  May  1870,  supplies  outlines  of  the  finances  of 
British  India  from  1792-93  to  1833-34.,  details  thence  to  1861-62 
and  very  full  details  thereafter  to  1868-69  inclusive. 

The  growth  of  territory  and  wealth  in  the  seventy-six  yea» 
ending  1868-69,  the  last  for  which  we  have  complete  facts, 
strikingly  illustrated  by  these  figures  : — 


Year. 
1792-93 

1868-69 


Gross  Revenue,  i  Gross  Charges. 


8,225,628 
61,657,658 


6,940,833 
64,431,688 


Surptus. 

£ 
1,284,795 

Deficii 
2,774,030 


Since  1792-93  the  greater  portion  of  the  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces, all  the  Punjab,  and  Sindh,  the  Central  Provinces,  Burma* 
Assam,  Orissa,  Gudh  and  parts  of  Bombay  and  Madras  have  been 
added  to  the  British  Empire  of  India. 


llevi'iiue  Buii  Expenditure  in  India. 

kra. 

1 

1    !    1   1    1 

^ 

I 

1        S   1    ^ 

1- 

t 

a 

a 

•A       1       K 

w 

P 

-__ 

« 

£        \        £ 

£ 

& 

3 

8.M5,G2S 

6.040.833 

4.979,000  3,69*,2r5 

1,284,795 

4 

8,278,170 

6,BB.l.m 

5,  .S66,1S3' 3,681,49: 

1,683,641 

5 

8,026.193 

6,067,80)> 

5,446.613  3,988,257 

1,455,385 

6 

7,666. 094 

6,688,997 

S,187,0-7.4,209,980 

977,097 

7 

8.016,171 

7.508,038 

6.175,029  4,667,796 

608,133 

8       .. 

8,UG9.6S0 

M,015,8a7 

4,97»,412,  4,925,859 

44.558 

9 

8.612,  U33 

9,139.103 

5,257.505' 6.744,875 

487,370 

SOO   ,. 

9,786,672 

9,965,  :i90 

6.(m7,3i'7  5,826.523 

218,718 

10.4Sfi,UfiS 

11,468.185 

6,693,.104  6,576,430 

983,136 

12,163,589 

12,410,045 

6,068.9776,305,433 

246,466 

13.404,537 

12,326,860 

6,477,172,5,339,515 

1,137;  657 

13,27I.3SS 

15,395,403 

6.8*6,806' 8,969,826 

a,m,020 

14,949.398 

16,115,183 

7,102,102.8.327,890 

1,166,788 

]S.403,4(i9 

17.421,418 

7, 2S(i,50tii  9,304,615 

9.018,009 

14.535,738 

17,508,864 

6,763,732,9,736,847 

2.073,126 

15,868,905 

15.850,290 

8,203,067  8,382,442 

180,385 

lS,fi25,05S 

15.39-3,686 

8.048,160' 7,915,994 

I32;]66 

16,655,985 

15.534,711 

7,960,297  7,845,023 

121,274 

1 

16,679,197 

13,909.981 

7,649,031'4,879,815 

2.769.210 

S       „ 

16,605,615 

13.2a),96fi 

7, 6 18, 948  4,234.299 

3.384,649 

;:: 

column  of  Net  Revenues  includes  the  gross  receipts  under 
icveral  revenue  lieads,  less  repajnients  and  charges  of  col- 
■n.  TLat  of  Net  Cbarges  includes  tlie  gross  expenditure 
r  all  heads  (except  repayments  and  charges  of  collection), 
eceipts  under  the  Service  Heads  of  Expenditure. 

e  twenty  years  term  of  the  Charter  of  1793  expired  in  1813 
t  a  new  Charter  indicted  tlie  first  blow  on  the  monopoly 
le  East  India  Company  which  had  lasted  for  more  than 
indred  and  fifty  years.  The  trade  to  India  was  opened, 
ugb  that  witli  Cliina  was  sLill  closed,  and  Europeans  were 
'ed  m  settle  in  India. 


The  J-uioficei  of  India. 
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We  come  now  to  the  detailB  of  the  three  Presidencies,  nnd  of 
the  Provinces  included  BubsequentI;  under  the  now  obsolete 
term — except  for  military  purposes — the  Bengal  Presidency :— 


GroiB  revenue*  (leaB  Allow- 
.ui:eBHDd  l!efuud..J 

Groan  Ch«rgM. 

Yew.. 

H«nB»l 

Mf>.kas     IJombay 

Prmiden- 

Msdru 

Hombij 

PrMideo- 

PreBKiBD    i'reiideu 

Presideu- 

FlMidw- 

«y. 

ey.              cy. 

cy. 

cy. 

"■y. 

£ 

£                  £ 

£ 

£ 

t 

1792.93 

5.312,761 

2,476.312    236.665 

3,873,859 

2,222.873 

mm 

1793.94 

5.871.M5 

2,110,080    291,736 

3.714.160 

1.8T3.324;   906.It 

1791-&5 

5.937.931 

1,775,782    312.430 

.S,  863.566 

l,S»n,332.   823,911 
2.119.196'   7B3.0n 

1705-90 

6.694.194 

1,394,304    377,696 

3,886,744 

1790  97 

5.703.906 

1.996,328    815.937 

4,126,644 

2,449.000!   932.IM 

1787-98 

5,782.741 

1,938,950    338,139 

4.351,926 

2,665,232    99S.ti 

1796  99 

6,153,615 

2,lv3,831    374,587 

4,4I«,084 

3.443,0941,260411 

17991800 

G,49S, 47312,822, 536    415.603 

6,058,661 

3, 319,5471 1, 57I,lff 

1800-1 

B,65S,  334  3.540.268    286,457 

5.420.966 

4.614,387  l,433:ill 

lSOI-2 

7,127,933,4.728.619    305,992 

^647,41& 

5,347, 8U5[  1,4148* 

18023 

8,380,087|4,724,WM    330,310 

6, 798,858  .'i,117,7e9l,lli'.-SJI 

1803-4 

8,060.993  4,651.744    663,648 

7,193,i;.-{-s'r.  ruxi'jvj  i  .ii.ijdl 

1S04  5 

9.330,7071.897,140    715,648 

7,101, ■:;-!.,  -.r-.-.'    ■■■-.  ■-!:<, 

1805-5 

9,512,430  6,011.483 

84fl,4S« 

8,931. :>  ■       .             -     J-. 

180e-7 

9,180,149  4,602.721 

772,869 

9.2fll.-J.       ■-.  - 

1807-8 

9.971.695  4,297.319 

770,601 

7,76ii,!'-Ji..-.  n:  _■■  .    -.■!4;-] 

1808  9 

9.816,458  4, 9C8.321 

740,276 

7.89S,'J^4;j,4;it.l&i|'.Mi>jU,i!ll) 

1809-10 

0.59(1.380  5,373.191 

691.914 

7,816.ci73 

5. 637,.'**' 

■i.<Hi.<i 

1810-11 

10.682,2495.238.576 

758.37L 

7.241,339 

6,110.977 

1,6S7.M 

1811-12 

10. 706,172  5.  l.W.Tn 

742.7-a» 

7.068,871 

1,619,610 

l.Slltt 

181213 

10.390,257  6.258,241 

687.789 

7,222,936 

4.799.630 

1,491,11 

1313-14 

11.172,471  6,297.088 

759,162 

7.135,172 

4,893,224 

1.589-11 

1814-15 

11.165.912  5,322  164 

319,204 

0,145,680 

S,l34.34fl|.liri.a 

1815-16 

11,312.896  5.106.107 

818,816 

9.83.1,062 

6.280.  ITB;  1,937,4) 

^2n^,s99l.0lrt,li 

1816-17 

1 1,868,953  5,360,22( 

sen,  405 '1 0,200, 303 

IS17-18 

11.692,068 5..1Sl.:!"-'t, 3..-;  1!-.  MHis'i.iM 

5,476.264  1,88471 
^  979,016  2. 19111 

1818-19 

12,137.385,5,aii,i  - ■'■     1  •'■::.?.i9 

1819  20 

12.245.526  5,4117.1.  ■  i       ■         ' -.  .v^  419 

6.694.&4«3,.W.M 
5,672,48913.197,11 

1820-21 

13.617,42^5, 4(t„      .                           -:  :(97 

1821-22 
1822-23 

13,390,33s 

3,657,i'J''-.^.T.  TIM.   Ml, (103 
5.58.5,2 1  o;:l,  274, 4171 1 0. 7-I6, 301 

5,4' 5.592^3.608,8 
5,072.992U.2IW.« 
9.228,8243,<!8.M 

11,312.04 

1823-24 

12.992.06915,498.766 

;i,TB9,6S<.J|l.S97.034 

1824-25 

13,524,2233,440,743 

1.786,217  13.609,910 

S.714.S4eb.S7l,JI 
6,704.82<>4HW,M 

1825-26 

13.151,080  5,714.916 

2, 262,  a9.li!4. 4,16,164 

1826-27 

14.812,333  5,981,681 

2,5fiS,9S:iil;i.604.32-> -,,4:l-?  ."iii?3  flT.Vlli; 

1827-28 

14,973,110  5,347,828 

2.64''.;fJ.-.  ;m.|-j  :i.;;r,,..,:  .-.;.:  i,.;.:;,i:; 

1828-29 

14.338.340  5.676,049 

2.S3I,-            ■       .        ■  :    --     .   :■-,' 

1829-30 

13.358.178  5,416.687 

1830-31 

14.110,9115,368.261 

2;S4i;i-..,l    ..-;■-.-,  '...:  ,.j,,:;  -,i,a 

1831-32 

11,748,767  4,472,187 

2,086,34a  l;i.-(i.4..VJu-^,  lfi,:i;4,l,tio,*;» 

1832-33 

12.244,623  4, 108,  l>6l 

2,126, 34u,lU.5aa.i27rt.1l2.4oai2.MaiiU 

1S33  34 

11.616,954  4,353,207  2.292.2071  9.8SI.027i4.3S2.36^S«,m 
20,18B.6884,180.fi262.l8fl,93l!  9.964,49l(4,12a.7a3a5«.W 

1834  35 

183536 

13,124.4204,699,2612,424,4411  9.0B2,97»3.839,7Mk57t«'i 

TU«  Thee  FretiJen 


13,G7i,359  4,618.308  2, 70.'!.SS2 
13,  J50, 365,4,S  1 9.£fH),2,6SS,36fi 
13,8 1 7,552,4.953,070  2, 397, 477 
12, 741, (>m|4,  976,615,2, 100.329 

-.r(IM,53fl4.974.a39;2.807,r   " 


I5.S23,383 


4,996.329 


15,930,412  5,006.048 

—  5.134.0*5 

5,210.367 


17,468,827 
16,127.579 
16,102,012 
13,413,494 
18,107.250 
17.813,802  5.238,3.13 


1,146, 

3.334,148 

3,491,809 

.       .        3.570,356 

5.151,4531.143,921 


5,005,949 


...  IS,579.31ti 
...18,617.673 
...19,191,051 
...S0.55 1.683 
..  20,952  092 


!!!|25!839'654 


4,102,901 
4.430,772 
4.780,202  IS. 
4.711.713- 
4,.->08,2S2 
4.915,57514,918.045 
5,273,356  4,907.965 
5,453,2035.183,426 


fi.  318.078' 

4,947,5S9|- 


9.S90.3S8  ^6fl^, 0.16 6, 081,643 


10.190,706  4,172.784,2.999,878 
10, 343,G32'4.  f  95, 036  2.9 14, 857 
11.274,414  4,471,794  2, 944,£59 

11,637,2875.024.965  3,(186,783 


,955.587 
3.In;4,548 
3,156,207 
3,473,450 
3,762.601 


12,215,6694,749.396 

12.872,6314.762,481 

13.453.0784,822,-- 

13.710.372  4,797.-.- 

13, 084,530:4, 961, 304 

13,791,0984.9.'W.06B  3,891,614 

14,840, 794  4, D.'ffi,688  " 

14,032,0814.9-^7,647 

1t451,l.M4.075.998 

14  939, 679 4. ."^74.273  1,646,099 

841,1044,647.2264,796,048 

044  4. 7(H),  1 39  4,757,902 

,u  I  o..'i  1 6  4,8-28.5234.832.207 

,7I6,919'5. 186.331 4.931,910 

17,343.5435.406,59'! 

1 7,  «St;.9»4  5,523.094 

17.713.293:5.164867 

21.91 4. 482  6, 469.516 


4.170,774 


13,565,508  5,246.8.186.153,67227,888.6687.497,248 


5,534,2077.229.020  27.Cr22. 122  8, 036. 20^9,460, 976 


5,078.218 
5,097.837 
5,631,021 
8,109.207 


7,642.880 
107  5.3<)2,972 
'■■  ',633.550 


-27.770,7915.619,8048.3.38.1)06  25,395.3207,195,406 
...27.990,317  8.990.0458,507.572,23.507,1397. 

1-  l28.434.4736.8i;3-ft»59,541.5S3 23.33.3,638 6,471,6.11 
2I).1S0.236,7.0(M,(H88. 115,22324.330,931  6,254,4907,182  786 
29,094,87-%j6.B»3.S829,306.82925, 133,6026.450,831  7.61)5,224 
32.040.637,7,028,664  9  44.1.448  20, 186.54.')  6,678.928  7.8.34,980 
27,697,844,6. 225, 295  7,767,697,23, 097.226  6.147,0167.428.334 
31,366,660  7.490.4099,198, 109 -26.  I38.83]'6,70S,840 8,4.12.810 
31.703,3417.484,6399.343,883  27,749,9346,575,6218,346,640 


I 


I 


<33  a  Dew  Charter  extinguished  the  monopoly  of  the  China 
also,  opened  every  appointment  to  Natives,  and  permitted 
Kaoa  for  the  first  time  to  purchase  land.  The  State  wan 
'  and  completely  separated  from  all  commercial  tin- 
tinga  except  the  salt  and  opium  monopolies.  The  Charter 
33  also  created  a  fourth  Presidency,  Riibaet^tiently  a  Lieiite- 
Governorship,  comprising  the  Nortli-Western  Provinces 
Agra   as  the  capital    Since  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  capital 


6  The  }-i.,aW'.»  o/  InJ^-i. 

s  \m:f,  rf'movf.l  to  Albilmliai!.      lu  18i<)--.0  Irfir.l  Ti.iWt:i 
ii.pifst.  ;iil,leil    tin;   I'luijiih  t.t  British  Imlia,      In  IS.-.i' -■ 
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Tlic  _fnlluwiit<,'  sliiwH  in  detail  f  he  financinl  results  of  Lor.l  D 
lioiisic's  MiiiiUer  conqiie^ta  fiml  aiiiiexalioiis  ami  ofLonll'.i 
iiing's  rejirrangDinent  of  PruvincL's  in  l.S(il-G2.  The  Eii>(' 
Sotttomeiit^  Iieojinic  a  ruloiiy  in  lbG7.  The  Bt^rars  Iiavf 
treasury  of  their  own,  the  surplus  revenue  of  wliiuh  is  paid 
the  Nizam  of  Hyileiahad. 
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The  Fltiances  of  India, 


The  Finances  in  1868-69- 


Keveuues  and 
Keceipts. 


Land  Revenue 

Tributes  and 
Con  tribu- 
tions  from 
Native  States 

Forest 

Excise  on  Spi- 
rits &  Drugs 

Assessed  taxes 

Customs 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post  OflBce... 

Telegraph  .•. 

Law  &  Justice 

Police 

Marine 

Education  ••• 

Interest 

Miscellane- 
ous 


Army 
Public  Works 
Railways     .. 


Total 


•  •  • 


Deficit,  ex- 
cluding Pub. 
Works  Exy. 


in- 


Deficit, 
eluding  Pub. 
Works  Exy. 


Actual, 
1S6S-69. 


£ 

20,246,575 


Regular  Esti- 
mate, 186970. 


687,363 
407,342 

2,283,736 
508,700 
2,692,756! 
5,588,240 
8,453,365 

2,306,971 
193,788 
707,792 
274,497 
894,856 
277,237 
688,084 

73,711 
275,560 

1,259,792 


47,820,364 

1,133,024 

224,653 

2,479.617 


61,657,658 


2,774,030 


4,144,643 


21,537,278 


PudgctEBti-'^,il"^e* 

^te,  W0.71,^2rlS 


mate 


765,143 
476,090 

2,245,700 
1,051,600 
2,416,500 
5,842,350 
7,953,800 
2,364,600 
158,340 

714,077 
238,000 
782,100 
26o,960 
300,530 
73,958 
356,850 

1,415,172 


48,958,048 

9 1 3,760 

156,500 

2,914,174 


£ 
21,023,632 


737,073 
688,780 

2,286,00(' 

2,180,000 

2,416,500 

6,177,370 

6,922,281 

760,000 

139,970 

750,590 

193,056 

2,474,800 

251,966 

265,615 

78,574 

365,321 

737,874 


48,348 ,4  OL 

736,225 

117,870 

3,125,266 


52,942,482    52,327,755 


625,594 


8,242,337 


2,898,860 


—5: 


+n 
+  1,1^ 

•  •  • 

+3; 
— i,o; 

— 1,6( 

— 1 
+i 


+  1,68 
— 1 

—3 

+ 
+ 

-67 


—60 

-17 

— » 

+  21 


—61 


In  1868  09. 
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enditure. 


:  on  Funded  and  Unfund- 

tbt  . .  • 

;  on  Service  Funds  and 

Accounts     ... 

ices,  Kefunds,  and  Draw- 

...  ..• 

evenne 

... 

>n  Spirits  and  Drugs     ..• 
d  Taxes 

9..* 


Bee 

ph  ••• 

Btration 

)epartments... 

d  Justice 


ion 

istical 

I  Services     ... 

ery  and  Printing 

il     Agencies     and    other 

gn  Services  ... 

noes      and     Assignments 

r    Treaties    and   Engage- 

8  ..  •••  ••• 

aneous 

inuation,      Retired    and 

)xiS8iouate  Allowances    ... 


Works  Ordinary 

Works  Ordinary 
Total 

,  excluding  Public  Works 
lordinary 


CO 

oo 

CD 
OO 
I— I 

-a 

■^ 


5,056,140     5,030,606     6,300,538 


•sr: 

00 

f-» 

&^ 

S3  g 

PQ  " 


698,844        643,635 


653,492 

2,485,608' 

260,464, 

802.284! 

22,680i 

175,880 

359,724 

1,720,  J 11 

115,932 

115,422 

693,316 

684,622 

1,372,166 

218,543 

2,845,447 

2,476,680 

1,140.630 

599.858 

163.590 

418,220 

397,704 

349,855 


449.7C0 

2,460,210' 

319,934,! 

261,050! 

41,220 

181,800 

395,720 

1,848,200 

110,462 

102,455 

737,136 

533,538 

1,896,837 

246,  J  38 

2,885,840 

2.440,900 

1,205,109 

614,032 

162,840 

465,967 

362,600 

4-22,880 


614,002 

460, 00« 

2,497,612 

437,640 

288,994 

69,100 

189,214 

499,019 

2,013,110 

68,363 

95,908 

729,583 

689,719 

1,400,601 

239,167 

3,064,538 

2,319.964 

784,100 

680,630 

169.795 

603,654 

344,250 


+  270,032 

—129,633 

—49,700 

+  37,402 

+  117,606 

+  27,944 

+  17,840 

+  7,414 

+  103,299 

+  164.910 

—42,099 

-6,647 

—7,663 

+  66,181 

+  3,764 

+  6,971 

+  178,698 

—120,936 

—481,009 

+  66,498 

+  6,955 

+36,687 

—18,350 


313,675    —109,205 


1J78.538     1,892,850     1,787,090 


831,053^    1,033,803 
1,669,968^    1,249,572 


985, 192 
1,376,253 


27,406,421  27. '556,994  27,651,511 

16,269,581   16,476,89-J  15,745,341 

6,272.334     5,040,395  3,998,400 

4,483,352,    4,493,795  4,769,003 


54,431,688  63,668,076 
1,370,613,  2,616,743 


55,802,301  56,184,819 


52,164,315 
3,062,300 


66,226,615 


163,440 


—105,760 
—48,671 

+  126,681 


+  94,517 

—731,661 

- 1,041, 99r 

+  275,268 


-1,403,761 
+  445,657 


—958,204 
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Tlie  Finances  of  India, 


Cash  Trafisactiom  of  India  for  the  year  1868- 69»  and  as  estimaUd  for  the  ywr 

1869-70. 


Cash  Balances  in  the  several  Indian  Treasuries  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year     ... 

Keceipts, 

Local  Indian  Surplus 

Deht incurred 

Supplies  from  London,  including  Credits  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government 

Balance  of   Supplies  between  the  different  Presidencies 
(on  unadjasted  Accounts) 


Payments. 
Debt  discharged 
Supplies  to  London,  including  Debits  to  Her  Majesty's 

Government 
Cash  Balances  in  the  several  Indian  Treasuries  at  the 

close  of  the  year    ... 


1868-69. 


11,899,233 

5,859,668 
18,706,841 

5,421,367 

566,693 


Estimate, 
1869-70. 


£ 

10,175,804 

7,193,490 
'  19,794,379. 

4,058,340! 


42,453,802 


41,222,0ia| 


17,009,664 
15,268,434 
10,175,804 


18,561,333| 


£  42.453,802 


9,015,821 
13,644,899 


41.222,0131 


Total  Revenues  of  the  Treasuries  ami  Departments  under  the  immediak 
control  of  the  Ooveimment  of  India  for  the  year  1868*69, 
and  as  estimated  for  the  year  1869>70. 


Bkvenues  and  Reckipts. 


Land  Revenue 

Tributes  and  Contributions  from  Native  States 

Forest 

Excise  on  Spirits  and  Drugs 

Assessed  Taxes 

Stamps    ...  ...  •..  ... 

AllUb  ...  •••  •.«  ... 

Post  Office 

Telegraph 

Law  ana  Justice 

xoiice      .••  ■*•  •••  ... 

Education 

Interest  ...  ...  ... 

Miscellaneous 

Army — Miscellaneous 

Public  WorkB— Miscellaneous  ... 


1868-69. 


«* 


£ 

30,277 

70,271 

9,965 

13,100 

16,968 

5,191 

103,985 

707,792 

256,021 

84,534 

58 

6,450 

183,289 

662,453 

419,655 

18,353 


Estimile, 
1869-70. 


Peficit 


2,538,362 
10,920,062 


13,458,414 


3»073;2 
10,296,891 


13»370,i;i 


Actual  far  1868-69  and  Eatiniated  for  1869-70.  261 


Charges  of  tlie  Treasuries  aiui  Departments  under  the  imme- 
te  control  of  tlte  Government  of  India  for  the  year  1868-69,  and 
estimated  for  tJie  year  1869-70. 


••• 


Expenditure. 

nee?,  Refuuds,  aud  Drawbacks 
eveuue 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

on  Spirits  and  Drugs 


in  CO  •••  ••. 

ph  ... 

Qces  and  Assignments   under  Trea- 
,nd  Eugagemeuts  ... 

f  the  Direct  Claims  aud  Demands  on 

Revenues,   including  charges  of  Col- 

►n 

jstration  aud  Public  Departments  ... 

d  Justice 


••• 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


ion,  Science,  and  Art 

istical 

.  Services 

ny  and  Printing  ... 

1  Agencies  and  other  Foreign  Services 

ineous 

nuatioD,  Retired,  aud  Compassiouate 

nances 


•  •• 

•  •• 


}  Public  "Works 
Loss   by    Exchange  on  Railway 
Transactions 

Deduct — Gain  by  Exchange  on 
Railway  Transactions 

on  Funded  aud  Unfunded  Debt   .. 
.  on  Special  Loans  for  Public  Works 
on  Service  Funds  and  other  Accounts 
Works  Extraordinary 

£ 


1868-69. 


£ 

215,699 

12,490 

4,307 

478 

272 

42,505 

577,554 

411,881 

163,612 


1,428,798^ 

327,956 

132,532 

9,602 


172,415 

10,550 

312 

69,772 

67,212 

186,70U 

242,069 

7,011,834 

577,293 


10,227,054 
57,941 


10,169,113 

2,790,265 

107,666 

391,380 


13,458,414 


Estimate. 
1869-70. 


£ 

11,450 

12,020 

6,800 

820 

300 

47,500 

673,182 

437,451 

168,334 


1,357,857 
370,500 
142,600 

10,400 

45,337 
194,670 

10,340 
360 

69.830 
109,400 
304,068 

92,250 

6,986,670 

379,400 

57,697 


2,821,500 

414,400 
3,000 


13,370,179 


2G2 


Afadras, 


The  Provinoial  Budgets* 

Total  Revenues  and  Cliargta  of  the  Madras  Prmdn 


Revenues  and  Receipta 


Land  Revenue 


Tributes   and   Contributions  from  Na 
live  States ... 


Forest 

Excise  on  Spirits  and  Drugs 

Assessed  Taxes 

Customs 

oait/  •••  ••• 


Stamps 

Mint 

Law  aud  Justice 

Police 

Marine 

Education 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

Army — Miscellaneous 


••t 


Public  Works — Miscellaneous 


1868-69. 


4,068,789 


342,043 
39,133 

490,843 
63,581 

279,594 


Estimat 
1869-71 

4,476,0 


346,C 

49,2 
564,5 
122,4 

272,2 


— >  — -^  •  >  —  «-«■ 

372,347 

405,1 

3,381 

2,4 

85,632 

93,1 

40,536 

35,0 

2,199 

2,2 

6,357 

6,( 

12,945 

14,C 

260,942 

2C1,4 

304,969 

201,4 

25,937 

40,9 

7,507,081 

8,059,6 

Finances  in  1868-70. 


263 


ir  1868-69  and  as  estimated  for  the  year  1869-70. 


Expenditure. 


ces.  Refunds,  and  Drawbacka 
3Tenue 

•••  ..a 

»n  Spirits  and  Drugs 
I  Taxes 


*.• 


I  Cost 
)  Charges 


ices  and   Assignments  under  Treaties  and  En- 

lents... 

ices  to  District  and  Village  Officers,  &c. 

I  the  Direct  Claims  and  Demands  on  the  Reve- 

including  Charges  of  Collection  and  cost  of  Salt 

Btration  and  Public  Departments 

d  Justice 


■  ■  ■  •  •  • 

ion,  Science,  and  Art 
istical 
I  Services 
ery  and  Printing 

d  Agencies  and  other  Foreign  Services 
aneous  .. 

inuation,   Retired,   and  Compassionate  Allow 
*         •••  ... 

•  ••  •  •  • 

Works,  Ordinary — 

Works 

ision  and  cost  of  Land  for  Railways 

f  Exchange  on  Railway  Transactions 

^uct,— Gain  by  Exchange  on  Transactions 


tt  on  Service  Funds  and  other  accounts 
Works,  Extraordinary 


Surplus 


1868-69. 


£ 

22,542 
432,001 
26,775 
24,958 
1,695 
17,071 
91,825 
41,554 
16,341 
14,170 

301.652 
52,032 


1.042,616 

143.645 

414,617 

381,791 

19,500 

103,068 

40,453 

73,196 

35.696, 

11,510 

113,802 

197.544 
3,016,784 

799,126 
9,639 


6,402,987: 
11,609' 


Estimate, 
186970. 


£ 

33,460 
423,000 

80,000 

21,500 
2.700 

17,200 
100.780 

40,220 

18,400 
7,400 

442,250 


1,136,910 

146,000 

417,000 

870,500 

7.600 

108,700 

38,200 

85,500 

43,000 

10,000 

120,000 

247,000 
3,105,530 

667,000 

7,970 

19,500 


6,391,478  6,530,410 

83,816    92,000 

122,869   140,000 


6,598,163  6,762,410 
908,918'  1,297,211 


7,507,081 


8,059,621 


2G4 


Bombay  and  Sindh. 


Total  Bevtnuts  arid  Charges  of  the  Bortibay  Presidenqf,  including 


Keveimes  and  Receipts. 


Land  Revenue 
Tributes    and    Contributions  from   Native 
States  ...  ••• 

Forest 

Excise  on  spirits  and  drugs    ... 


Assessed  Taxes     ... 


•.• 


••• 


Customs 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 

Mint 


Law  and  Justice  ... 


•*. 


••• 


Police 

Marine 

Education 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 


• .  • 


•«• 


•.• 


t.« 


Army — Miscellaneous 
Public  Works — Mibcellaneous 


•  • 


•. 


••• 


1868-69. 


3,549,757 
108,328 
121,349 
445,814 
128,690 
882,336 
615,587 

1,806,725 

470,357 

86,422 

117,786 


12,973 
448,511 

15,001 

18,586 
193,894 
376,879 

38,775 

9,437,772 


Estimate, 
186970. 


3,565,243 
83,3)0 
111,490 
440,300 
21,500 
843,000 
590,000 
2,357,000 
465,000 
79,940 
114,900 
15,040 
140,080 
12,400 
87,807 
220,300 
208,920 
124,310 

9,681,139 


Finances  for  1808-70. 
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the  year  1868-69  and  as  eAttmatf-d/or  the  year  1869-70. 


Expenditure. 


;e8,  refunds,  and  Dra%v1>acks 
cenuc 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

1  Spirits  and  Drugs 
Taxes 


1868-69. 


!es    and  Assignments   under    Treaties    and 

iments 

jes  to  District  and  Village  Officers,  &c. 

the  Direct  Claims  and  Demands  on  the  lie- 
,  including  Charges  of  Collection  and  cost  of 
d  Opium 

nation  and  Public  Departments 
Justice 


D,  Science,  and  Art 

tical 

"Services 

y  and  Printing 

Agencies  and  other  Foreign  Services 

leous 

Luation,   retired,  and  Compassionate  Allow 


r  Public  Works  .. 

I  Supervision   and   cost   of   Land  for 
'orks,     I      Kail  ways 
iry         I  State  Iiailwa5'S 

I  Loss  by  Exchange  on  Railway  Tran- 

L     saotions 
in  Service  F'lmds  and  other  Accounts 
*orks,  Extraordinary     ... 


Sur^dus 


9.3,880 
421,ldO 
62,712 
73,2.% 
5,388 
83.126 
28.88.3 

2,rj.-) 

18,663 
34,059 

694,072 
282,085 


1,799,818 

179,524 

460,585 

S86,.381 

406,170 

108,935 

33,201 

88,234 

35,156 

107,402 

85,912 

1.30,697 

2,9()0,948 

946,468 

91,687 


35,417 
102,600 
481,204 


8,440,429 
1*97,343 


9,437,772 


Estimate, 
1869-70. 


138,450 
425,220 

52,990 
60,530 

5,300 
88,500 
34,000 

3,200 
20.270 
82,830 

718,430 
280,000 


1,859,220 
180,070 
490,140 
390,000 
230,670 
110,000 

34,000 
100.000 

37.000 
119,760 
130,600 

132,0.30 

2,887,800 

770,300 

37,900 
3,800 

88.535 

89,295 

535,000 


8,226,180 
1,454,959 


9,681,139 


.,  Pa  111  I. 


U 


26C 


Lei\gaX. 


Total  Revenues  and  Charges  of  tlie  Oovernment  of  Bengal] 


Revenuefi  aud  Receipts. 

18G8-69. 

Estimatf 
1869-711 

£ 

£ 

Land  Revenue 

3,965,730 

3,961,0 

Forest 

7,072 

20,0 

Excise  on  Spirits  and  Drugs 

712,002 

680,0 

Assessed  Taxes 

155,412 

355,0) 

Customs 

1,123,357 

975,0( 

Salt 

• 

2,400,945 

2,583,o( 

Opium 

G,C44,716 

5,596,8( 

Stamps          ••• 

712,523 

710,0( 

Law  and  Justice 

336,068 

2S2,5( 

Police 

74,215 

66,a( 

Marine 

228,261 

150,0( 

Education 

37,262 

41,8 

Interest 

8,186 

4,(K 

Miscellaneous 

84,554 

100,01 

Public  Works — Miscellaneous 

43,082 

45, 0( 

£ 

10,533,385 

16,C31,7« 

Finances  in  1868-70. 
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ar  1868-69,  and  as  estimated  for  the  year  1869-70. 


Expenditure. 

1868-69. 

Estimate, 
1869-70. 

£ 

£ 

.nces,  Eefundfl,  and  Drawbacks 

152,896 

174,600 

tevenne 

361,341 

362,500 

•  •  •                                                            •  •  • 

11,477 

10,500 

on  Spirits  and  Drag» 

132,227 

105,000 

Ml  Taxes 

14,364 

30,500 

Ua«                      • •  •                                                                                             «  •  • 

60,906 

60,000 

t  •  t                                                                                           •  •  •                                                                                          1 

7.793 

12,000 

Cost 
Charges 

1,550,207 

1,750,000 

167,859 

95,000 

9                    •  •  •                                                                •  •  •                                                                1 

26,751 

27,900 

inces  and  Assignments  under  Treaties  and  E 

n- 

ments  ... 

■  •  • 

e- 

218,848 

215,000 

of  the  Direct  Claims  and  demanda  on  the  Hev 

,   inclnding    Charges  of  Collection  and  Cost 

of 

land  Opium 

2,704,088 

2,843,000 

istration  and  Public  Departments 

162,532 

163,000 

id  Justice 

807,370 

895,000 

•  •  •                               ...                               < 

611,483 

687,500 

'           . ..                               .  •  • 

303,274 

541,300 

tion.  Science,  and  Art 

229,935 

234,000 

iastical 

25,878 

25,000 

d  Services 

86,524 

102.500 

jerj'  and  Printing 

66,141 

50,600 

al  Agencies  and  other  Foreign  Services 

3,678 

2,000 

lancous 

56,098 

57,500 

unaation,    Hetired,   and  Compassionate  AUo^ 

V- 

9*«*                                                                ■••                                                                fl 

02,073 

63,000 

(  Public  Works  ... 

1,008,261 

837.600 

Works,  )  Supervision    and  Cost  of  Land  f< 
uary         i      Railways 

JV 

132,193 

21,580 

(  State  J  railways 

■  •  • 

29,957 

10,000 

it  on  Service  Funds  and  other  AccounU 

i  •  ■ 

12.341 

41,000 

Works,  Extraordinary  ... 

1  t  ■ 

£ 

242,637 

383,800 

6,544,463 

6,858,880 

Surplus 

£ 

9,988,922 

8,773,880 

16,533,385 

15,631,760 

3 11  a 


2GS 


North-Western  Provinces. 


Total  Revenues  and  Cliargea  of  the  North-  Western  Pn 


Revenues  and  Receipts. 


Land  Revenue 

Tributes  and   Contributions  from  Na 
tive  States 


Forest 


•  •• 


Excise  on  Spirits  and  Drugs 

Assessed  Taxes 

Customs 


Salt 
Stamps 


••• 


•  •  • 


Law  and  Justice 
Police 


••• 


Education 
Interest 


Miscellaneous 

Public  Works — Miscellaneous 


•  • 


•• 


1808-69. 


Esti 
ISC 


3,991,958 

138,111 

05,339 

223,890 

62,280 

55,994 

485,658 

332.758 

107,881 

47,928 

5,113 

115 

40,288 

260,130 


4,1 


1 


1 
1 


i 

3. 

1( 


6 


32 


5,817,449;     6,05! 


Finances  in  1868  70. 
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r  1868-09,  and  as  estimated  for  the  year  1869-70. 


Expenditure. 


Itefunds,  and  Drawbacks 

10 

•  •  •  •  I  • 

irits  and  Drugs 
ces 


aud  ABsignments  under  Treaties  and  En- 

•  •  •  ft  •  ■ 

to  District  and  Village  Officers,  &c. 


1SG8-G9. 


e  Direct  Claims  and  Demands  on  the  Ke- 
icluding  Charges  of  Collection  and  cost  of| 

•••  •••  ••• 

ion  and  Public  Departments 
stico 

science,  and  Art 

kX  •  •  •  •  •  ■ 

«  lUCS  •  •  •  •  • « 

nd  Printing 

eucies  aud  other  Foreign  Services 

19  •  •  •  •  • 

;ion,    Eetired,   and  Compassionate  Allow- 


(Public  Works...  ...' 

^^»     <  Supervision  aud   cost  of  Laud   for. 

(      Railways 
Service  Funds  and  other  Accounts 
LBf  Extraordinary 


Surplus 


Estimate, 
1869-70. 


22,66.5 
360,533 
41,178 
39,661; 
285! 
68,585; 
16,117 

78,091 
5,819 


124,543 

407,368 

385,539 

100,687 

19,517 

50,040 

20,HH 

35,821 

26,312 

39.670 
982,350 

15,953 

3.119 

102,651 


2,947,845 
2,870,104 

6,817,449 


31,200 

410,000 

47,0i0 

38,200 

850 

'81,000 

17,000 

77,000 
10,000 


712,250 

126,000 

428,000 

384,500 

101,500 

19,700 

60,200 

22,200 

87,000 

62,300 

38,500 
773,000 

20,190 

6,140 

175,200 


2,955,680 
3,103,521 

6,069,201 
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Punjab. 


Total  Revenues  and  Charges  of  the  Punjab  Territories  J 


Revenues  and  Receipts. 


Land  Revenue 


Tributes  and  Contributions  from  Na- 
tive States 


Forest 

Excise  on  Spirits  and  Drugs 


Assessed  Taxes 
Customs 


Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 


••• 


••• 


Law  and  Justice 


Police 


••• 


•  •  • 


Marino 

Education    ••• 
Interest 


••  • 


••• 


Miscellaneous 

Public  Works — Miscellaaeous 


18G8-69. 


1,894,741 

28,010 

34,488 

88,412 

26,224 

38,098 

820,475 

1,539 

199,807 

88,037 

40,277 

1,789 

2,350 

233 

6,1  GO 

143,375 


£     3,434,015 


Estim 
1869- 


1,971 

2i 
71 
Si 
G', 

8S( 


20! 
8^ 
4( 

] 


IK 


2U 


3,835 


Fitianees  in  19C8-70. 
69,  and  m  B$timaUdfor  the  year  186 


Gxpenditare. 

1S88  G9    '  Eati""**. 
18B8-63.       1809.-0 

1,  RefnnOi,  ftnd  drawbacka 
Spirit!  uid  DrHgt 

i  to  buitriot  and  ViUaga  Offic«ri,  4c.           '.'. 

£ 

17.85S 

2119,868 

31.248 

6,5J7 

69,456 

8,899 

lis,  212 

2.1« 

£ 

•      24.600 

207.000 

72,1(00 

7,00(1 

600 

71,000 
9,250 

98.  COO 
2,420 

h^   Direct  Cloima  and  Demand*  on  tbo  Re 

ition  and  Public  Departments 

ustioe 

Scicuce,  and  Art                                          " 

and  rrinting 

genciaa  aud  other  Foreign  ServicM 

rPuMio  WorUa                :; 
1  SuiicrviBioii  and  cost  W 
itIlb,  Ordinary     ...  {      Land  for  Rnilwaya 

1  Lois   by   KxcLango   oi. 

1  Pervloe  Fonda  mnd  other  AcooulU 

4(11.502 
132,387 
2.17.371 

su.ncn 

22.401 
64.1(12 
20,974 
3S,6M 
10,307 
81,748 
30,160 

19,311 
817,342 

G,743 

B4,7fi6 
2,136 
61,526 

402,270 
110,0(H) 
242.G(10 
306.  OIK) 
28.<H)0 
fil.300 
23,300 
41,000 
11.410 

fti.50n 
28,000 

10,500 

0G2,SUO 

B.8S0 

35,018 

1.000 

192,200 

Surplus 

2..'i82,ll\ 
l,0BI,9M 

2,364.978 
l,4u;.70l 

i 

3,434,015 

3,832.67!' 

272 


Finances  of  Oicdh  in  1808-70. 


Totul  Revemiea  and  Chargts  of  the  Oudh  Tfri-itory  for  the  year 
1SG8-C9,  and  as  estimaU'd/or  the  year  1809-70. 


Revenues  aud  Ituceipts. 


Land  Revenue 

Forebt 

Excise  on  Spirits  aud  Drugs 

Assessed.  Taxes 

Salt  ... 

Stamps 

Law  aud  Justice 

Police 

Kducation     . . . 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

Public  Works— Miscellaneous 


Expenditure. 

Allowances,  Refunds,  aud  Drawbacks 

Land  Revenue 

Forest 

Excise  on  Spirits  and  Drugs 

Assessed  Taxes 

^axb  .••  ***  ..• 

Stamps 

Allowances  and  Assignments  under  Treaties  and  En- 
gagements 
Allowances  to  District  and  Village  Officers,  Jcc. 

Total  of  the  Direct  riaims  and  Demands  on  the  Re 

venues,  including  C  liarges  of  Collection  and  cust  of 

•Salt 
Administration  and  Public  Departments 
Law  aud  Justice 
Police 

Education,  Science,  aud  Art 
Ecclesiastical 
Medical  Services 
Stationery  and  Printing 
Miscellaneous 
Supernnnuatiou,   Retired,  and  Compassionate  AIl(»w- 

ances 
D  1  T     T\T    I      (  Public  Works  ... 

Or^nar  ]  Supervision  and  cost  of  Land  for  Rail- 

Interest  on  Service  Funds  and  other  Accounts 
Public  Works,  Extraordinary 

£ 

Surplus 

£ 


186369. 


Estimab 
1&69.71 


£ 

£ 

1,255,259 

l,33l,( 

13.182 

14.( 

91.799 

7i>ii 

7,070 

2i( 

L1I6 

1.: 

77.457 

S'H 

13.055 

lo.i 

12,993 

15.; 

710 

< 

4 

•  •  • 

1,.%5 

24,! 

1,572 

l: 

1,470,183 

1,587,; 

5,249 

6.C 

138.514 

132,;: 

8.9:8 

10.(i 

10,273 

5.5 

12 

9 

5,651; 

6.S 

4,063 

4,2 

79,648 

79,ft 

ouo 

& 

252.903 

46,59.S 

81,591» 

115,11*9 

22,195 

3,853 

11,637 

7,814 

2,891 


24G,6; 
44,C4 
90.W 

11.3.51 
i*3,w 

lis: 


5,185'  6,W 

211,632       150,011 

3,5.34  6,4^ 

1.270  ^ 

0,981 17.5« 

773,  [51  i      7A?.09i 

_703j[)32i 8(;i.<^? 

1,476,  I83i    i,5i>7,7:i' 


Financea  of  the  Central  Provineea  in  16C8-70. 


■*  and  Ckary.»  oftht  Central  ProriiKfu/or  ll,e  ytar  ISfl 
tiliiiMteJ/ir  tU  ijfJir  1S(10-7U. 


Estimate, 

lieveuiiu  «iul  Receipt.. 

jsGsau. 

1869.70. 

e 

£ 

901,121 

612,516 

2,330 

ss.iiii 

46,500 

jpiritB  and  Drugs 

l:ti.l46 

W,30O 

37,9S8 

58.600 

8.483 

,   «.80« 

U2.8«S 

118,000 

383 

83,360 

sa^'aiw 

35,780 

36,000 

.:; 

14,824 

13,000 

88 

"144 

4911 

8,643 

29,000 

'kn-MiacelliLueouB      ... 

9,tiOJ 

4,986 

£ 

1,U74.5I5 

Deticit 

ll],141 

~iMf,m 

£ 

1,185,660 

Eipenditur». 

),  r.ofuuJi,  &Dd  Drawbacks 

10,058 

19,300 

118,768 

98,000 

31.5S4 

48,000 

spirits  and  Drugs 

7,119 

5,000 

'ixes 

S36 

ItiO 

... 

45,4S-.I 

49,000 

)  aoJ  AMignmenta  under  Traatiea  and  Eii- 

2.830 

3,000 

ta 

93.S37 

75,000 

e  r>i>tct  Claimi  and  Detnandi  on  tbe  Reve 

iludmjj  Chargea  of  CoUcction  &  cost  of  Salt 

31l).0«0 

297,460 

ittoii  aud  I'nblio  Depaitmecti 

45,264 

46,000 

94.742 

98,200 

137,467 

138,500 

ScicQtc,  and  Art        ...                               "' 

24.5M 

26,800 

cal 

8,852 

3,600 

irvice» 

211,640 

20.300 

and  I'rinting 

2.369 

3,500 

gGuciei  and  oUier  Foieigu  Scrvicci 

276 

720 

7,306 

11,000 

lt,S33 

12.000 

.rw     ji'-Wic  Works".".; 

525,858 

332.500 

'""'   '.SuperviaiOH    aud  oo.t  of  Und   for 
'         (      flaiiways      ... 

1.06S 

1,290 

I  Service  Fuuds  and  other  Accounts 

eus 

'rlu.  Extraordinary     ... 

:::::. 

JE 

1,185,656 

991.370 

Surplus 

105,834 

______                                  £ 

1,183,656 

J. 097, 704 

2H  Finaiuxt  of  British  Bunna  in.  1868-70. 

Total  Sevenuts  and  Charge*  of  British  Burma/or  the  year  1668-63, 
and  aa  ettimated  for  the  year  1869-70. 


Reveiinea  uaA  Heceipta. 


Land  Revenna 
Forcat 

le  en  Spiriti  nod  Drags 
AueuedTkicea 
CoBtoms 
Salt 
Stamps 

Law  and  Jtiatics 
PoLca 
Marine 

Edaoatiou    ... 
Interest 
MJBcellaneous 
Public  Worki— UiaoellatieDtii 

Eipeuditare. 
Allmraaces,  Befnnda,  and  Drawbacks 
Land  ReTcnua 

Excise  OD  Spiritt  uid  Drugs 

Assessed  Taxes 

CuBttnus 


Total  of  the  Direct  Claitaa  and  Demandi  on  the  liere' 

nnes,  iocludiiig  Charses  of  Collectioa  and  cost  of  Salt 
Admimatratiou  and  Public  Departmenls 
Law  and  Justice 
Police 
yarJDB 

Bdncation,  Science,  and  Art 
Ecclesiastical 
Medical  SoTvioea 
Stationery  and  Printing 
Political  Agencies  and  other  Foreign  Services 

elloneous 

rannuatioD,   Itetired,   and  Campassionate  AUow- 


81.760 

121,730 

10,51 1 

394,993 

1*.398 

62,971 

75,477 

33,128 

7,324 

46S 

1,023 

],49l 

12,460 


1,260,493 

12.642 

88,171 
42,325 
7,805 
353 
14,777 
549 
1.457 


134,553 
39,344 

11,099 

5,3i: 

11.799 
B,77 


3.0*7 

S5a674 

1,214 


M 


The  BAiJrom  1811-12. 
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The  Debt 

e  242  the  registered  debt  bearing  interest,  from  1812-13 
9,  is  shown : — 


ho  end  ol 


7otal  Registered  Debt. 


Amount  of  Debt  (in  England  and  India.) 


Bearing  Inter- 
est. 


27.979,134 
30,100.095 
29,261,336 
29.771,708 
28.626.188 
29,829.4S1 
29,992,760 
81,372.688 
33,311.644 
82.939,809 
32,270,948 
28,268.188 
24,102  963 
26,281,971 
29,791,813 
31,609,456 
36,436,600 
36.820,482 
36.053.204 
36.767,201 
35,786.100 
86,842,926 
36,613.260 
36,816.624 
82,148,294 
82,603,294 
31.698.034 
29,782,499 
29.946,208 
31,106.866 
83.465,793 
36,769.418 
37.199.386 
38.634,027 
38,868,784 
41,74:!,660 
43,788,966 
46.634,066 
48,228.606 
49.235.890 
49  027.222 
49,667.967 
47.034,183 
46.880.054 
47,900.290 
40.240,818 
69,943,614 
71,667,369 
88,104,266 
93.036,688 
96.662,063 
96.401,870 
90,620.618 
90,301,166 
90.082,216 
92,152,973 
94.065,368 
96,178,817 


Not  Bearing 
interest. 


£ 

329,682 

24-J.617 

79,219 

111,739 

91.1:94 

85,824 

80.946 

80,978 

75.672 

70.842 

70,586 

70,580 

70,2  2 

70.052 

146.476 

125,449 

124,339 

120,824 

116.989 

112.946 

U0.422 

109,617 

108.796 

102.374 

102.054 

132.710 

144,796 

151,60& 

128^48 

126,641 

121.621 

116.287 

114.887 

113.714 

117.621 

116.248 

116.041 

113.667 

118.667 

113.957 

110.224 

108,027 

4.934.911 

416.305 

196,160 

172.831 

126.162 

124342 

123.274 

122.826 

122.495 

119.836 

120.829 

121,929 

124,044 

103.288 

40,838 


ToUU 


£ 
28.»)8.816 
80.343,312 
29,330,566 
29.883,447 
28,916.482 
29,915.266 
30,073.706 
31,453,666 
33.387,316 
33,010,651 
3-2.341,634 
28.S38.774 
24.173,166 
26,362,0:>3 
29.938.289 
31,734,904 
35,660,839 
36.941.306 
86,170.283 
36.880.147 
35.896.622 
35,962,543 
35,722.046 
36,921,298 
32.250,348 
32.636.004 
31.842,830 
29,934.103 
30.074,956 
31.233.496 
33,577.414 
35.884.706 
37.314.272 
38,747,741 
38,986.406 
41.868,908 
46.904,996 
46.647.663 
48.342.172 
40.349.347 
49.137,446 
49.776,014 
51 ,969.094 
46.295.369 
48.096,460 
49,413,649 
60.068,976 
71.682,211 
88,227,540 
93,159.614 
96,774,648 
96,621.706 
90.641,447 
90.423.094 
90.206.260 
93.256.261 
94,096.196 


Total    Annual 
amount  of  In 
terest  Pay- 
able. 


£ 
1.622.646 
1.744.626 
1.703.721 
1.726.896 
1.676,383 
1736.686 
1.707.934 
1.791,799 
1,906.310 
1.884.787 
1.844.808 
1,598.033 
1,261.683 
1.274,030 
1.64o.S9d 
1.638,997 
1.830,863 
1.806.473 
1,816.741 
1,836,354 
1.778,746 
1.760.692 
1,724,794 
1,746.467 
1.432.968 
1,489.226 
1.440.376 
1,344.390 
1.360,789 
1.413.661 
1.629.901 
1,645.285 
1.702.643 
1,746.796 
1,766.299 
1,909.9H7 
2,082,862 
2.114.686 
2.240.063 
2.260,467 
2,217.711 
2.343.167 
1.871.557 
1.854.239 
1.967.563 
2.02H.848 
2.647.606 
3.119.169 
3.948,296 
4.204.017 
4,411.882 
4.386,080 
4,146,983 
4,168,939 
4,171,976 
4,324,401 
4.409,211 
4.452,246 
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The  Paper  Currency,  2?T 

le  amount  enfaced  for  payment  of  interest  in  London,  and 
Landing  on  the  London  Register,  has  risen  from  £4,596,210 
he  end  of  January  1860  to  £16,086,860  at  the  end  of  De- 
ler  1869.  The  rate  of  exchange  on  London  has  varied  from 
n  Jaauajy  1860  to  26^,  its  highest  point,  in  December  1863, 
23f,  nearly  its  lowest  point,  in  September  1869.  The  selling 
!  of  5  per  cent.  Government  Securities  at  Calcutta  has  varied 
a  premium  of  Rs.  1-12  in  July  1834  to  a  discount  of  12 
,s  in  January  1842,  a  discount  of  Rs.  2-4  in  January  1851, 
k  discount  of  Rs.  14  in  September  1857.  The  loan  conti- 
1  at  a  discount  till  February  1662,  since  which  it  has  risen 
I  premium  of  Rs.  10  in  June  1868.  It  stood  at  a  premium 
Is.  8-4  in  November  1869  when  the  4  per  cents  were  at  a 
»unt  of  Bs.  6-4. 

The  Ourreaoy- 

a  1st  March  1862  Government  Currency  notes  were  first 
jd,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  three  Presidency  Banks, 
let  Januaiy  1866  in  Calcutta,  and  on  1st  March  1867  in 
Iras  and  Bombay,  the  Currency  Department  began  to  ma- 
)  the  circulation,  with  the  result  of  a  net  annual  profit  to  the 
e  of  £72,405  in  1868-69.  In  April  1870  an  Act  was  passed 
lowering  the  Government  to  extend  the  limit  which  may  be 
isted  from  four  to  six  millions  sterling,  since  the  increase  of  the 
alation  had  been  so  great.  Sir  R.  Temple  showed  that  the  cir- 
tion  had  touched  Xl^  millions  at  the  end  of  1869.  It  ha& 
eased  by  7§  millions  in  8  years  : — 

Millions. 

£ 

1862-63  ...                ...  ...  ...     4-42 

1863-64  •••  ...  ...  ...     5*23 

1864-65  ...  ...  ...  ...     6-88 

1865-66  ...  ...  ...  ...     7  73 

1866-67  ...  ...  ...  ...     8-99 

1867-68  ...  ...  ...  ...     9'li) 

1868-69  ...  ...  ...  ...  1014 

1869-70  ...  ...  ...  ...  10-53 

)uring  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  annual  average  of  the  circu- 
on  of  Bank  of  Bengal  notes  was  £1,524,000,  against, 
471,000  in  1856;  £1,443,000  in  1S58;  £1,400,000  in  185^ 
I  £1,717,000  to  £1,825,000  during  May  to  August  1867;  i.  e., 
nras  highest  in  the  worst  months  of  the  Mutiny.  Aifter  the 
of  Delhi  in  September  1857,  the  circulation  declined  owing 
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to  a  depression  of  trade,  and  it  continued  depressed  up  to  Feb* 
Tuary    1858,  and  fell  again  in  June  1858.     "  Supposing  the  ave* 
rage    circulation  to  be  standing  at  not  less  than  eleven  milUons 
with  investments   up  to  five  millions ;  then,  of  the  total  reserve, 
there  would  be  46  per  cent  in  securities  and  54  per  cent  in 
cash  and  bullion.     In  that  case  the   proportion   of  securities 
would    be  moderate,  and  the  proportion   of  cash  and  bullion 
strong.     In  England  the  total  reserve  of  securities  represented, 
on  31st  December  1865,  51  per  cent  ;on  31st  December  186(?, 
46   per  cent;  on  31st  December  1867,  42  per  cent. ;  while  that 
for  cash  and  bullion  on  those  dates  represented  49, 54  and  58  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  circulation.     The  invested  secu- 
rities gradually  rose  in  amount  from  half  a  million  in  1862  to 
four  millions  in  1866.     Then  they  fell  gradually  to  3 J  millioM 
in   1838.     After  October  1868  they  gradually  increased  again 
to  close  on  four  millions,  the  legal  limit     In  March  1870  the 
circulation   stood  at  Rs.  10,27,50,640,  or  lOJ  millions,  of  whichJ 
millions  pertained  to  the  Presidency  cities,  leaving  IJ  mUlioM 
for  the  circles  in  the  interior.     This  sum  was  divided  as  follows 
among  the  cicles  of  the  interior : — Allahabad  £355,000,  Lahore 
£944,000,  Calicut  £77,000,  Trichinopoly  £43,000,  Vizagapatam 
£33,000,  Nagpore  £274,000,  Kurrachee,  £233,000  and  Akoli 
£87,000. 

TheOoioage. 

Act  XVII.  of  1835,  which  took  effect  on  1st  September  18S5, 
directed  the  coinage  of  a  Company's  Rupee  weighing  IW 
grains,  and  of  a  standard  of  eleven-twelfths,  or  165  graioiof 
pure  silver  and  one-twelfth  or  15  grains  of  alloy  ;  and  declared 
it  equivalent  to  the  Bombay,  Madras,  Furuckabad,  and  Sunt 
Rupees,  and  to  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  Calcutta  Sicca  Rupees 
which  ceased  to  be  legal  tender  in  1836. 

The  full  weight  of  the  coins  that  were  prescribed  by  Act 
XVII.  of  1835  and  Act  XL  of  1844  (authorising  half  pice),  and 
that  were  continued  by  Act  XIII.  of  1862  (which  changed  thB 
designation  of  the  Rupee  from  Company's  to  Government,)  is  ai 
follows : — 

1  Rupee     =  165  grains  of  pure  silver. 

1  Shilling  =  80j^  grains  of  pure  silver. 

1  Rupee     =  shilling  20439  or  28.  OJcL 
Silver,  at  5«.  6ci.  per  oz.  standard   =    for  the  165  grains  of 
pure  silver  in  a  Rupee  to  20438. ; 

01*  at  08.  6d.  per  oz.  standard  =  1*92-004  per  Rupee, 
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l^aX  Tender  in  'satisfaction  of  all  engagements — 
Silver  Coins — 
A  GoYemment  Knpee 
A  Half- Rupee 
Legal  Tender  for  fractions  of  a  Rupee  only — 
Sil?er  Coins — 
A  Quarter  Rupee  or  4-Anna  piece 
An  Eighth  of  a  Rupee  or  2-Aima  piece 


Copper  Coins — 
A  Double  Pice,  or  a  half  anna 
A  Pioe  or  quarter  anna 
A  Half  Pice  or  one-eighth  of  an  anna 
A   Pie.    being  one-third  of    a  Pie,   or  one- 
twelfth  of  an  anna 
90  Rupees'   worth    of    Pice  weigh  5,76,000 
graina  Troy,  or  821b8.  Avoirdupois. 


Pure 

Silver. 


Grains. 
165 
824 


4U 
201 


Alloy. 


Grains. 
15 
74 


3J 


Weight. 


Grains. 
180 
90 


45 
224 


Grains 
Troy. 


200 

100 

50 

33J 


The  old  standard  for  gold  coinage  in  Bengal  was  99^  parts  of 
rare  gold  to  three  quarters  of  a  part  of  alloy.  This  was  alter- 
d  by  Regulation  XIV.  of  1818  to  eleven-twelfths  of  pure  gold 
0  one-twelfth  of  alloy ;  but  the  law  having  become  inoperative, 
be  old  standard  was  reverted  to  for  a  time,  until  Act  XVII  of 
835  re-established  the  standard  of  eleven-twelfths  fine,  but 
leclared  that  no  gold  coin  should  thenceforth  be  a  legal  tender 
f  payment  in  India.  Under  the  Act  XVII  of  1835,  the  under- 
mentioned gold  coins  only  can  be  coined  at  a  Government  Mint 
Q  British  India,  viz, : — 


Gold  Coins. 

Pure 
Gold. 

AUoy. 

Total. 

^  Double  Gold  Mohur  or  30-Rupee  piece 
^  Crold  Mohur  or  15- Rupee  piece 
^  of  a  Gold  Mohur  or  a  10-Rupee  piece 
^  of  a  Gold  Mohur  or  a  5- Rupee  piece 

Grains. 

330 

165 

110 

55 

Grains. 

30 

15 

10 

5 

Grains. 

360 

180 

120 

60 

By  a  Notification  dated  28th  October  18C8,  sovereigns  and 
Mf  sovereigns  of  England  or  Australia  may  be  received  in  all 
^ea8uries  as  the  equivalent  of  Ks.  10-8,  and  Rs.  5-2, 
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Talc  and  Valat  of  the  taxral  DaiominatloM  • 


of  GM,  Sitter  and  Copftr  Uv 


°- 

1w. 

GoM. 

au.ar. 

Single 

ita. 

Hall 

"E" 

One^^iglitli 

« 

S„. 

No. 

So. 

»o. 

No. 

S-. 

I83S-3B  to 

lUV-M. 

2as,B8» 

:  IM.SM^l 

10,9«8,»S 

l(l,W,t44 

.*»,«» 

IK.W'f'' 

INO-U  „ 

lfl*»-lS  ,. 

Bl^Si 

184,Me,179 

8,386,531 

1S,«U,1M 

lt,l«,Ml 

aB,«s,M 

lBU-«  „ 

MBW.. 

1»,SM 

131,507,378 

11,3T8,«8 

1B^19.7M 

17,Me,78S 

IWMM*, 

uso-ei  „ 

MWJ... 

mm 

1B1,B3»,*!» 

i.9K.m 

U,«3,305 

15,178^ 

■"■-1 

leu-M  „ 

m-io ... 

X7,m 

*B6.1W,»73 

Il,!e7,«« 

s3.eM,o:'7 

48,340,71)1 

H 

iBOO-ei  „ 

SM«i... 

lW,eB8 

<*1,069,*3> 

8,0M,S1» 

a),S73,M« 

IS,303.*1B 

l71,»M,lff 

jean) 
To 

888- «•  (4 

ffl,J87 

je«i,087.W* 

*,7B«,78* 

10,I18»,23- 

ii,«:t,03« 

)ll,lWill 

i,Mi.iei 

l,«)7.«Oi.«90 

•0,n5,708 

lM.n6,7M 

im,k:,sb8 

J.1SS,:!!,™ 

e 

£ 

« 

e 

« 

f 

lOMato 

B3Ma„. 

m.Mi 

lE.tSi.WO 

54S.UO 

U4.08J 

MOO 

iifiifi 

ISM-U  „ 

BU-U.. 

m,6« 

18.4M,8ie 

M9,rflB 

3i8,6H 

iia,ow 

U,l»,l* 

IBU-W  „ 

SM-SO  ... 

133,78* 

1J,3»,73; 

m.if7s 

103,403 

1U.IM 

l),ill,l«l 

1850  M  „ 

331.6U 

1B,1BS,SU 

afl7,B<M 

388,333 

uii.7:j 

ig,iM;ii 

18iS-5a  „ 

mto.. 

K»,ia8 

*5,51«,89e 

tn^ 

8n,4ao 

eiB,7n 

e,i»M 

IMD-lt  „ 

SM-K.. 

*»«^ 

ti.m.M 

401,411 

«4,»« 

338,713 

ef».ei 

ises-w  ,. 

je«M) 

8W-»(1 

»,OiO 

M,«08.7«i 

IS»,3)7 

»W,M 

1«,W1 

JftlftS 

».o*7,eii 

lW,7W,i71 

3,0Sa,7B3 

S.li«,tl» 

1,«1,1B3 

189,01^ 

It  is  estimated   that  from  1800  to 
find  silver  is  £311,131,000.     The  sum 


the  end  of  April  18G7  th 
coined  in  the  same  peri'J 
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itruek  in  the  Mints  of  the  three  Presidencies,  showing  for  British  India  the  Totals 
ia35-36  to  1868-69. 


Copiwr. 

Grand  Total 
of  Gold,  Sil- 
ver and  Cop- 
per Coina. 

Half  Annas. 

Qtiarter 
Auuaa. 

Half  Pyce. 

Pie  Pieoes. 

Cents., 
whole,  half 
and  quar- 
ter. 

Total. 

11,462,175 

No. 

Ti 

194,434,313 

No. 
Jo. 

No. 
.46,352,826 

No. 

One  ca«k. 
66,958 

No. 
252,305,778 

No. 
436,946,708 

15,333,680 

147,068,981 

23,420,606 

I*.  •  • 

186,823,261 

404,690,847 

18,896,747 

171,280,421 

•  •  •  • 

30,661,093 

42,387,863 

263,126,124 

432,342,353 

12,379,285 

166,768,1«6 

82,347,163 

22,308,802 

'    10,484,832 

244.238,268 

469,062,745 

40,351,922 

227,268,270 

22,652,525 

49,712,043 

18,768,243 

358,663,003 

907,784,026 

89,415,875 

409,467,106 

86,389,694 

96,446,947 

17,278,974 

699,998.096 

1,176,231,801 

29,510,638 

253,410,068 

24,362,087 

16,105,204 

8,407,253 

330,796,190 

642,492,118 

217,339,812 

1,569,097,356 

165,651,409 

883,907,016 

97,344,123 

2,333,939,714 

4458,650,698 

35,789 

Va 
301^336 

£ 

lue. 

£ 
24,197 

£ 

OneoadL 
6 

£ 
864,828 

£ 
17,826,060 

47,918 

20,014 

12,198 

819,130 

19,791,114 

69,062 

267,625 

••    ••• 

16,918 

86,622 

378,217 

14,161.402 

38.685 

260,676 

26,721 

11,619 

18,260 

964,411 

19,683,247 

190,100 

866,106 

17,619 

26,899 

27,860 

562,567 

48,613.684 

279,423 

639,808 

67,402 

60,233 

28,030 

1,064,966 

44,819.857 

92,221 

896,953 

19.033 

7.867 

14,410 

629,484 

29,767,786 

679,188 

2.462,418 

128,416 

147.924 

124,178 

8,663,123 

194,162,000 

um  imported  into  India  and  retained  in  the  fonn  of  bullion^  gold 
M  been  £262,oG7,643. 


n,/.-.-. 


The  Mone;  Order  Department  and  SaTiiigB  BankB- 
Money  Order  Offices  weve  cstiiblished  in  Bengal  in  November 
J862.     They  were  extended  to  all  India  in  1867.     The  number 
of  offices  has  increased  Irwn  55  in  1862-63  to  289  in  1868-C9. 


1862  63. 

£ 

BecaiptB    ... 

SOU 

:-b»rB«     ... 

Ord«n  ia- 

■ued 

74.307 

„    ..  paid 

69,147 

64.'l8G4-65.  1805-68.!,  '?'''*;f7    1 1867-68. 

_! L      I  I 

"     \  £          I         £ 

25*!  2,6;o;       8.0IW 

8S4I         957      1,07U  1,316,       6,28--; 


1S6S-69. 


A,  Savings  Bank  was  established  in  Calcutta  in  1833.  TLe 
interest  allowed  is  SJ  per  cents  The  Government  of  India  kidc- 
tioned  the  establishnieut  of  District  Savings  Banks  in  May  \S~\)- 


No.  of  Depositors.    ' 

.4laoD 

nt  of  Dqioahs. 

1 

i 

i 

,1 

1 

•S 

^  i 

i 

e 

= 

■s 

,« 

a 

o 

s       P' 

U 

'A 

t-      1 

'<• 

E- 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£          i 

CALCCTT4. 

1861^62        .. 

67.057 

2.992'    

1862-63 

Z[     ..  1 

::.:.. 

79,689 

3,332     - 

186364        ... 

4,34U 

3.568   7,908; 

05,288 

30,415      B5.703 

3,277'      9« 

186*05 

4,371 

3,773'   8,144' 

62,722 

30,929,     93.051 

3  135'      9" 

1865-66 

4.5SS 

4,148'   8,706 

64,984 

34.840      09  824 

3,332      9W 

1866-67 

4.770 

4,6011   9,371 

83,316 

40.S66!    133,682 

3.514      W 

1867-68        ... 

4.879 

4,70p'   9,aSl, 

113,620 

63.8('3i   177,423 

4:966      i», 

1868-69        ... 

5.U83 

5,207, 10,292: 

150,758 

93.269,   240,027 

7,377 

w 

MaDK*8, 

1 

1 

1 

1861-62 

2,456 

1,972 

4,428 

52,404 

27.797!      SO.  261 

2,696 

1862-63 

2,458 

2,076 

4,53* 

C2,878 

33.iv->:     ^.^■.l„. 

2.943 

1863-6*        ... 

2,460 

1,897 

4,357, 

63.456 

33,l;n.'     fiO.r,.-,,-. 

2.929 

1864-6B 

2:471 

2.040 

4,51 1| 

60,207 

37,li;i.     f>T.:'-" 

2.952 

1865-66 

2,635 

2.395 

4.B30, 

62,172 

44,119!     :'6,2!H 

3.128 

1866-67 

2.655 

2,875 

6,530 

63,406 

51.813     110,219 

3,3US 

1867-68        .. 

2,768 

3,4j4 

6.222 

62.937 

66.202    129,249 

4,045 

BOWBAT. 

1 

1 

1861-62 

3,012 

4,419 

7,4311 

81,053 

65.038    166.991 

6,001 

9^ 

1862-G3 

3,2S2 

4,940 

8,222 

85.604 

1U3.444    189,048    ((,466 

1863-64 

3,578 

5,331 

8,9U9, 

81,699 

93.054    17!l,6,'i3    6,753 

1864-65 

3,896 

5,778 

0.675 

s%im 

07.994    ISG.lOuj   6.503 

1,!« 

1865  66 

4,0.% 

6,514 

lU,C41i, 

92,240 

128,543    ■-■20,7a3!   7.534 

'•^ 

1866-67 

4.133 

6,6i9 

10,767l 

121,306 

186,04?    308,254    9,096 

1.M0 

1867-68 

..... 

8,161 

13,UtiO| 

133,334 

220,955    3o4,319  12.200 

1,500 
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CnAlTEU  IX. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Phe  net  revenue  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  year  1868- 
after  deducting  repayments,  allowances,  refunds  and  draw- 
2ks,  was  £48,632,797.  From  this  have  to  be  deducted  the 
lowing  sum.*?,  which  are  either  not  of  the  nature  of  taxation  or 
3  not  paid  by  the  people  of  India,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  in- 
ience  of  taxation  in  the  non-feudatory  provinces. 

£ 

Tribute,  &c.,  from  Native  Slates  ...  687,363 

Forests                            ...  ...  405,790 

Opium                              ...  v«  8,453,326 

Mint         ...                      ...  ...  193,788 

Post  Office                     ...  ...  707,792 

Telegraph                         ...  ...  274,497 

Law  and  Justice             ...  ...  873,776 

Marine    ...                        ...  ...  682,938 

School  fees                      ...  ...  73,364 

Interest  ...                     ...  ...  234,523 

Miscellaneous                 ...  ...  2,934,338 


15,521,495 
Deduct  ...         48,632,797 


Taxation  proper  ...         33,111,302 

^\\s    sum    of    33    millions   sterling    was  paid    by   a  popula- 
on   of   164^    millions,   making  the  incidence  of  taxation /our 
iUiings    a   head   annually.      If  the   land  revenue   be   consi- 
ered   a  rent   and  not   a  tax,  then   the   taxation    proper   will 
e  reduced    to    £13,421,114  and   the   payment   per   head  will 
dl    so   low  as  one    shilling  and  sixpence.      In   Europe,  in 
juntries    which   have  either  no  land  tax  or  derive  a  very  small 
jvenue   from    land,  the  incidence  per  head  of  population  varies 
•cm   £2-16-1    in   the  United  States  and  £2-6-3  in  the  United 
[iogdom,  to  ISs.  lid,  in  Russia,  88.  5d,  in  Turkey  and  6s.  Id.  in 
vvitzerland,  the  lowest  of  all.     The  most  heavily  taxed  province 
India  is  British  Burma,  t/>  which  the  Capitation  Tax  is  pecu- 
ir.    If  the  land  revenue  be  left  out  of  account  the  various  Pro- 
nccs  will  show,  comparatively,  the  following  revenue  in  1868- 
):— 
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The  Incidence  of  Taxation, 


Large  Administrations. 


Excise 

Assessed  Taxes 

Customs 

Salt 

Stamps  ... 

Total 
Population    ... 


Madras. 


490,843 

63.581 

279,594 

1,107.253 

372,347 


Bombay 
andSindh. 


2,313,018 
26, 539, 1 62 


445,814 
128.«90 
882,336 
615,587 
470,857 


Bengal. 


712,002 

155,412 

1.123,357 

2,400,945 

712,523 


N.  W. 
Provinces. 


2,542,784   5.104,2.39 
13,038,009,48,358,134 


223.890 

62,286 

55,994 

485.658 

332,758 


Punjab. 


88,411'' 

26,224 

5S,U98 

820.475 

199,807 


I 


1,160,586    1.193,016 
30,086,09817,611,4 


9S 


Minor  Administrations, 


Excise 

Assessed  Taxes 
Customs 

oftlt                      *••                        ...                        ••. 

Stamps 
Capitation  Tax 

Total... 
Population  ... 

Ondh. 

Central   Pro- 
vinces. 

British  Bur- 
ma. 

91.799 
7,070 

I'.ii'e 

77,457 

96,146 

37,958 

8,483 

142,808 

83,560 

121,730 
10,511 

284,8^ 
14.398 
52.971 

230,250 

177,443 
11,232,368 

368,955 
9,068,103 

714,753 
2,395,98i 

The  Provinces  will  stand  in  the  following  order : — 


Taxation  per 

Taxation  per 

head  excluding 

head  excludifi 

land  revenue. 

land  revcHMt. 

8.      d. 

«.  I 

British  Burma 

...     6       0 

Punjab ... 

...     1     41 

Bombay  and  Sindh 

...     3     101 

Central  Proyinces 

...    0     > 

Bengal 

...     2       l| 

N.  W.  Provinces 

-    0     9 

Madras 

...     1      8 

Oudh     ... 

...    0     i 

These  results  are  more  curious  than  valuable.  They  are  to  be 
relied  on  only  in  the  case  of  British  Burma  and  Madras,  which 
are  not  affected  by  other  Provinces.  From  their  geographical 
positions  Bombay  and  Sindh  have  the  advantage  of  the  Central 
Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  as  Bengal  has  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces  and  Oudh.  The  customs  and  salt  revenue  of  the  coast 
Provinces  is  to  a  considerable  extent  derived  from  the  popula- 
tion in  the  interior.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Bombay  is  probably  underestimated,  while  that  of  Ben- 
gal  has  been  taken  at  20  millions  above  the  official  figures  of  tho 
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icial  Department  To  make  Intlia  parallel  with  England 
ch  a  comparison,  it  would  probably  be  fair  to  consider  half 
kud  revenue  as  tax  and  half  as  rent. 

Agrionltare  and  the  Land  Beyenne- 

9  gross  Land,  Forest  and  Excise  Revenue  has  steadily  in- 
jd,  partly  with  the  growth  of  the  empire,  partly  from  in- 
jd  periodical  assessments,  from  £3,913,401  in  1792-93  to 
74,936  in  1868-69. 


I. 

3 
4 
5 

7 
3 

300 


0 

I 
o 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 
S 


£ 
3,913,401 
4,048,128 
4.197.137 
4,123.982 
4.058,814 
8,869,298 
3,966,416 
4,128,133 
4,221,695 
4,446,846 
4,296.884 
4,480,128 
4,604,025 
4,830,433 
4.648,660 
5,185,955 
5,335,789 
5,286,935 
4,804,156 
4,779  534 
4,890,975 
4,604,212 
11,749,294 
11,643,884 
12.199,856 
12,363,634 


Yean. 
1818-19 
181920 
1820-21 
1821-22 
182223 
1823  24 
1824-25 

1825  26 

1826  27 
1827-28 
1828-29 
1829-30 
1830-31 

1831  32 

1832  33 
1833-34 

1834  35 

1835  36 
1836-37 
1837-38 
183839 
183940 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1843-44 


£ 

13,490,589 
13,034,014 
13,696,189 
13,729,217 
13,582,804 
13,559,439 
13.055,409 
13,739,544 
13,898,639 
11,754,703 
18,572,126 
13,305.096 
13,338,551 
11,590,332 
11,481,938 
11,444.249 
12,063,718 
12,539,772 
13  057,725 
12,671,743 
13,126,980 
18,159,569 
13,155,663 
14,039,698 
14,251.135 


Years. 

1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
184950 
1860-51 
1851-62 
1862-53 
1853  64 
1854-65 
1866  66 
1866-57 
1857-68 
1868-69 
1859  60 
1860-61 
1861.62 
1862  63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67  (11 
months) 
1867-68 
1868-69 


£ 
14,164,152 
14,372,891 
14,981,690 
15,464,199 
15,332.508 
16,461,927 
16,993,065 
16,696,748 
17,401,849 
17,165,966 
17,876,683 
18,690.271 
19,449,327 
16,749,011 
19,816,788 
20,690,918 
20,942,936 
21,877,489 
21.904.378 
22,648,441 

22,607,457 
23,008,448 

21,450,703 
22,612,225 
22,374,936 


...  14,203,971 

)  1856-57  the  Empire  has  retained  its  present  boundaries  and 
igures  denote  natural  growth.  The  Land  Revenue  is  raised 
diflferent  system  in  almost  every  Province.  In  Bengal,  Behar 
Benares  the  assessftient  of  1793  was  made  perpetual  with  the 
adars,  and  their  relation  to  occupancy  tenants  was  not  finally 
Kitill  Act  X.  of  1859.  In  Orissa,  however,  there  is  a  thirty 
'  settlement  and  in  Assam  also  it  is  periodical.  In  1802 
anie  system  was  applied  to  Madras,  but  after  it  had  affected 
the  Northern  districts,  the  policy  of  the  day  changed  in 
ir  of  a  direct,  annual  or  periodical  settlement  between  the 
.nt  proprietors  and  the  State  without  the  intervention  of 
odars  or  talookdars,  except  where  they  already  existed, 
jr  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  influence,  accordingly,  the  ryotwar 
m  of  annual  leases  was  applied  to  the  greater  portion  of 
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Madras.     The    same   system    was   applied   to  Bombay  and  has 
since    become    modified   as    described  at  page  16,  so  that  thirty 
years'  leases  prevail  there.  From  the  first  such  leases  were  given 
to   the   North-Western  Provinces  with  the  exception  of  the  Be- 
nares Division,  and  have  since  been  extended  by  officials  trained 
in  these   Provinces  to  the    Punjab,  the  Central  Provinces  aud 
Oudh.     The  tenures  in  the  Punjab  are  modified  by  the  Tenancy 
Act  as  described  at  page  139.  Those  in  Oudh  have  been  afiected 
by  Lord  Canning's  recognition  of  the  Talookdars  in  I859and 
by  subsequent   legislation  culminating   in  the  Act  described  at 
page   140.     Annual  leases  prevail  in  British  Burma,  the  people 
being   unwilling  to  engage  for  a  longer  time.      Lord  DalLousie 
passed  rules  granting  a  quasi  fee-simple  tenure  to  purchasers  of 
waste  land  in  the   Soonderbun  marshes,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion  of  cultivating   a  certain  portion  annually.     In  18G0  Lord 
Canning  conceded  a  pure  fee-simple  tenure  to  purchasers  of  lands 
iu   which    there  were   no   rights  but  those  of  the  State.    Large 
estates  have  thus  been  bought  in  the  tea  districts  of  the  Hima- 
layas from    Kangra   to  Cachar  and  Chittagong,  in  the  plaiusof 
Oudh  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces. 

It  may  be  said,  approximately,  that  lands  held  on  annual 
leases  yield  the  state  4  millions  sterling  a  year,  those  held  at  a 
fixed  rent  pay  4^  millions  and  those  cultivated  on  leases  rumiiug 
from  10  to  30  years  produce  11 J  millions.* 

Madras- 
The  gross  and  net  revenue  of  the  Madras  Presidency  from  land, 
excise,  sayer  and  moturpha,  is  seen  in  this  table : — 

•  In  an  Essay  on  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  India,  published  iu  the  Cobdcn  Club 
Bories,  Mr.  George  Campbell  thus  roughly  gives  the  summary  of  tenures. 

"The  present  distribution  of  tenures  in  the  different  provinces  miy  be 
stated  to  be  (speakilig  generally)  as  follows  :  Oude  being  at  one  extreme  vitli 
an  aristocratic  system,  which  gives  the  land  to  nobles  ;  Madras  and  Bombay 
at  the  other,  with  a  system  which  gives  the  land  to  the  people. 

Oue^.— Great  Zemindars,  almost  complete  owners,  with  few  subordinitt 
rights. 

North-Western  Prorlnces. — Moderate  proprietors;  the  old  ryots  which  hive 
fixity  of  tenure  at  a  fair  rent. 

Punjab. —Very  small  and  very  numerous  proprietors  ;  old  ryots  have ilio > 
measure  of  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rent. 

Bengal— Great  Zemindars,  whose  rights  are  lifhited.  Numerous  sab-po- 
prietcrs  of  several  grades  under  them.  Ancient  ryots  who  have  both  6xityfl^ 
tenure  aud  fixity  of  rent.  Other  old  ryots  who  have  fixity  of  tenure  at  fi'' 
rent,  variable  from  time  to  time. 

Central  Provinces. — Moderate  proprietors.  Ancient  ryots  who  are  snb-pr^ 
prietora  of  their  holdings  at  rents  fixed  for  the  term  of  each  settlement  Olber 
old  ryots  have  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  fair  rent. 

Madro!^  and  liomhaij. — The   ryots  are  complete  proprietors  of  the  soil,  ssb* 

jcct  only  to  a  i>ayment  of  revenue." 
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2-93 

3.yi 

4-95 

5-96 

5-97 

798 

eJ-99 

9-1800 

0-1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

5-6 

6-7 

78 

8-9 

9-10 

0-11 

1  12 

2  13 
3-14 
4-15 
516 
617 
7-18 

8  19 
y.20 
0  21 
1-22 
2  23 
3-24 
425 
5-26 
6  27 
7-28 
8-29 
D  30 
}.31 


•  •  • 


•  I* 


••• 


••• 


••  • 


•  •  • 


£ 
742,7t.O 
789,050 
891,640 
929,200 
900  534 
732,983 
856,666 
883,539 
957,799 
1,095,972 
933,108 
921,646 
993,849 
1,097,416 
963,440 
1,039,671 
1,057,62» 
1,184,253 
1.071,666 
1,048,844 
1,159,778 
892,793 
3,8e9,655 
3,t  09,668 
3,823,107 
3,856,433 
...3,799,410 
3,7yi,931 
3,73^,460 
3.708,404 
3,769,369 
3.741,100 
3,765,212 
3.976,682 
3,669,312 
3,605,226 
3,649,012 
3,522,100 
3,460,329 


••  ••• 


••  •  .• 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


••• 


•  •  • 
•.  •  •  • 

. ••  • « ■ 


>•• ••• 


2.885,549 
2,639,692 
2,885,198 
2,869,828 
2,802,146 
2,807,322 
2,749,017 
2,659,937 
2,717,7i9 
2,716,412 
2.766.404 
2,936,359 
2.609,557 
2,487,330 
2,604,891 
2.470,605 
2,373,041 


Years. 


83132 
832-33 
833-34 
834  35 
83536 
836-37 
637-38 
838-39 
839  40 
^4041 

841  42 

842  43 
64344 
844  45 
845-46 
846-47 
847  48 
848-49 
849-50 
850-51 
851-52 
852-53 
853-54 
85455 
855-56 
856  57 
857-58 
856-59 

859  60 

860  61 
861-62 
862  63 
863-64 
864-65 
865  66 
806-67 

inoinlis) 
867  68 
568  69 


£ 

...3,252,117 
!2.940,703 


£ 

2.810,298 
2,526.227 
...■3,176.708  2,759,751 
3.256,855  2,838,209 
3,297,602  2,423,289 
3,161,490  2.676,800 
3,431,270  2,;^95,774 
3,526,716  3,056,599 


3,5t)0,360 
3,570.000 
3,593,03<. 
3,593,415 
3,599,267 
3,718,985 
3,805,5uO 
3,920,907 
3,997,830 
4,001,794 
...3,840,569 
...3,872,977 
..  i3,97K743 
...'4,140,759 
-.3,790,572 
..  5.765,018 
...4,013;357 


3,099,719 
3,100,306 
3,133,456 
3,128,352 
3,082,3'j9 
3,189.176 
3,319,669 
3,368,357 
3,418,798 
3,477,415 
3,308,814 
3,331,191 
3.397,907 
3,706,572 
3.344,495 
3,306.348 
3,560,251 
..'4,220,913  3.840,385 
4,102,616  3,694,903 
4,6U.7194,180,142 
4,528,919  4,117,848 
...  4,438,608|3,9i^l,750 
4,484,788  3,999,501 
4,524,969!4,060,370 


j 


(11 


4,721,419  4,294,050 


4,607,331 
4,751,839 

4,098,063 
4,792,767 
i,596,613 


4,178,360 
4,300,703 

3,686,420 
4,34l',698 
4,112,879 
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Madras*     Prices. 


The  details  since  1852-53  are  seen  in  tlie  followinor  tal)le  : — 


Years. 

185-2  5J 

1653  54 

1854-55 

1855  50 

1856-57 

1857-58 

1858  59 

1851)60 

1800-61 

1801-0*2 

1 802  03 

1803-04 

1804-05 

1805  66 

1860-67  (ele^ 

rea 

months) 

1807-08 

1808  09 

Land. 

3,715,120 

3  422,289 

3,413.347 

3,659,533; 

3,857,153 

3,721,159 

4,222,408 

4,129,950 

4,032,111 

4,082,009 

4,119,433 

4,295.893 

4,181,433 

5,300,558 

3,637,073 
4.243,339 
4,000,722 


Mutur- 
pba. 


£ 
120,248 
110,237 
108,282 
100.895 
100,685 
100,047 
107,837 
100.310 
99,372 


^ale  of 
Tol)ac- 

CO. 


£ 
03,103 
8,958 


Total 

Land   lie- 

venue. 

£ 
3,898,537 
3,541,484 
3.521,029 
3.700,428 
3,903.8:^8 
3,827,200 
4,3.30.305 
4,230.272 
4,131,483 
4.082.009 
4,119,43:i 
4.295,893 
4.181,433 
4.300,558' 

3.037,073 
4,243.339 
4,000.722 


Forest. 


Rxciae. 


25.215  217.0()7 

27.050  221,432 

28.001214.788 

23,783  223,140 

13,152  243  923 

203  275.207 

..   2.S4,414 

...  292,047 

...  307,125 

69.25.3  3.33,406 

33,9s9,37l.547 

20,4924  5.<K54 

29,849  390.049 

30,504  414,717 


tjraitil  To-| 

tal.      : 

I 

£  I 
4.140,7591 
.3,790,572 
3,705,018 
4,013.3.1- 
4.220.918 
4JOi\Cld 
4.014.719 
4.528,919 
4.4.38.6(18 
4,4S4.7SS 
4.524,969f 
4.721.44ft' 
4.C07,.'«l| 
4,751,839 


32,942  427,448;  4,098.0fA 
42,9031500,465!  4,7927()7 
39, 127490, 764'    4,596.013! 


The  Moturpha  was  a  trade-tax,  which  was  aboli.shed  when  the 
income-tax  was  first  levied.  The  rise  of  tlie  Land  Revenue  pro- 
per after  1857-58  was  due  to  the  lightening  of  the  assessment 

The  latest  statement  shewing  the  number  of  Ryots,  leases  and 
stock  in  each  district  will  be  found  at  page  9.  The  decline  in 
prices  continued.     Prices  were  lower  than  they  had  been  since 


per  cent.,  respectively,  lower  than  in  1864-65. 

Prices  for  six  years. 


•                 • 

CO 

• 

1^ 

00 

• 

Items. 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

1 

30 

«o 

o 

CO 

CO 

co 

O 

00 

00 

00 

oo 

00 

00 

lis. 

1-^ 

Ks. 

l-H 

Ri; 

R.S. 

r— 1 

Rs. 

Ik 

Rice,  2nd  sort,  per  garce 

352 

411 

431i  522 

395 

380 

Paddy       do.      do. 

158 

189 

198;  242 

179   170 

Cholum,  per  garce 

214 

227 

260    334 

224   206 

Ciimboo,        ditto 

186 

209 

237 

296 

207   18« 

Raggy,           ditto 

1 85 

210    231 

313 

219   196 

Veragoo,        ditto 

132 

161 

164 

208 

158  134 

Wheat,           ditto 

553 

668 

700 

800 

623  499 

Salt,                ditto 

272 

27  H 

272 

330 

299  296 

Cotton,  per  candy 

270   227 

151 

166 

124'  lU 

I 


I 


J^iWBZU' 


TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTrr^ 
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Imports  and  ExporU  of  Grain — Madras. 


The  grain   trade  increased,  but  exports  were  a  milliou  CTvt  in 
excess  of  imports  : — 

Food  Grains, 


Years. 


J  859-60 
18C001 

18G1-62 
186263 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67  (eleven 

1.^67-68 
1868  69 


inontlis) 


•• 


Imports. 


Exi)orts. 


Quantity. 


Cwts. 


Value. 


Ks. 


4,16,46110.06,977 

5,66,116  15  59,516 

10,73,513,34,12,388 

12,67,089  40.07,659 

14,52,705*48,87,275 

14,09,S62|50,29,776 

I  l,00,55i'41, 77,128 

8,I5,593'33,59,002 

9,66,179  51,38,534 

11,43,219  38,44,421 


Quantity. 


Cwts. 
51,58,848 
28,84,344 
17,81,741 
15,32,598 
il8,34,446 
17.72,402 
17,36,223 
17,91,352 
19,87.273 
21,57,345 


Value. 

•57,76,091 
66.84.312 
'51,41,033 
.50.55,401 
'65.58.91?! 
70,t)7.81l! 
73,38,8^ 
92  11,329. 
'77,67,79(lj' 
77,73,td 


Food  Grains, 


United  Kingdom 

A  ruhia 

Bourbon 

Bombay 

Ceylon 

France 

Laccadiv^es 

Mauritius 

Persian  Gulf 

Goa 

Turkey 

Other  ports 


Total 


Detail  of  Exports  in 


1867-68. 


(Jwts. 
3,73,112 
10,857 

1,07**261 

12,86,254 

46,666 

10*,523 
29,487 
50,768 

72,345 


Es. 
10,22,228 
48,390 

•  •  • 

5,48,608 


1868-G9. 


CwtH.       1         Bh.      i 

2,45,1 41 :  6.01.8951 
21,659i  1.00,51^ 


1 


60,423"   1.54,621 
,20,6381  6,19.99? 


54,O5,3l2'l5,19,794|56,16,20l| 


19,87,273 


1,22,721 

38,'432 
l,34,5g5 
2,16,900 

2,29*614 


28,0671     80,5»i 
7,973      41,251| 
19,309.     42,7< 
28,486!  1,23,5! 


74,187 
11,162 


2,84,li 
49.r 


20,506  _68»2»lj 

77,67,790  21,57,345  77,73,001 ; 
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Cattle  ahowa  were  held  at  Addankee  in  Nellore,  and  at  Nel- 
re.  Veterinary  Surgeon  Thacker  induced  tbe  ryots  to  segregate 
eir  cattle,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Government  pronounced 
e  introduction  of  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act  to  be  unnecessary. 

Forests. — A  large  number  of  Blue  gum  trees  (Eucalyptus  glo- 
ilus)  were  planted  out  on  the  Neilgherries.  Several  new 
3es  from  England  and  Australia,  were  flourishing  on  tha 
ills.  The  department  prosecuted  inquiries  on  the  indigen- 
ts Flora,  and  a  work,  to  be  entitled  "  Flora  Sylvatica,"  in 
iiich  all  the  timber  trees  of  Southern  India  will  be  figured  and 
icompanied  with  full  descriptions,  was  commenced  by  Major 
eddome.  The  people  showed  eagerness  to  plant  Casuariuaa 
I  Nellore.  Avenues  and  Nurseries  were  formed  in  Kurnool, 
innevelly,  Coimbatore  and  Tanjore. 

The  Settlement  and  Survey. — Field  operations  were  in  pro- 
cess in  the  Cuddapah  and  Nellore  Districts  .principally,  as  well 
s  to  a  small  extent  in  those  of  Godavery  and  Kistna.  The  total 
Tea  demarcated  was  847  square  miles,  and  that  classified  2,007 
quare  miles.  The  settlement  of  Kurnool  proper  was  completed, 
Tbe  work  in  the  Godavery  District  was  brought  to  a  close.  A 
)arty  worked  in  Tinnevelly.  Operations  were  carried  on  in 
?'uimbatore,  Kurnool,  Nellore,  Salem,  Cuddapah,  Madras  and 
jraDJam,  and  also  on  the  Poonachy  Hills. 

Bombay  and  Sindh. 

The   tenures,   land  revenue  system  and  cultivation  of  Bom- 
bay in    1866-67   and    1867-68   are   stated   at   page    16.      The 
Iteport   for  1868-69   contains   no  more  recent  statistics.     The 
whole  land  and  sayer,  or  miscellaneous,  revenue  realised  in  that 
year   from    Bombay   and    Sindh    was   £3,643,551    showing  an 
increase  of  £35,249  on  the  preceding  year.     Of  the  former  simx 
£2,922  736  was  from  land  and  £7:^0,814  from  sayer  duties.     The 
Heveuue  Survey  in   the  Northern  Division  measured  2,540,657 
i^cres  and  cUissified  925,177.     The  settlement  w«s  also  introduced 
luto   955    Government   and   46   alienated  villHges   in  which  it 
noised  the  state  rental  from  £80,813  to  £94,566.    In  the  Southern 
Division    the  Survey   measured  592,542  and   classified  319,854 
^cres.        A    photozincographic    department  was   estiiblished  at 
I^Otjna.     The  Guzerat  Survey  measured   153,812  and  classified 
Kd7,Od2  acres. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  and  not  revenue  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  from  land,  excise  and  forests  since 
i792.9d:— 

YouXIV-.TaltII.  3  K 
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Lonibay. 


Yeai-8. 

Gross. 

Kett 

Years. 

£ 

£ 

1792  93 

79,025 

..  ••• 

1831  32 

1793-94   .. 

82,050 

1832  33 

179495 

70,238 

1833-34 

1795-90   ...' 

04,085 

1834  35 

1796-97 

39,724 

.••  . 

183536 

1797  98 

38,872 

• .  •  - .  ' 

1836-37 

1798-99 

37,007 

1837-38 

1799-1800  ... 

31,304 

183839 

1800-1 

45,130 

183940 

1801  2 

54,571 

US40  41 

1802-3 

68,015 

1841-42 

1803-4 

305,861 

•  •  .  *  • 

1842-43 

1804  5 

384.740 

lfc43-44 

.1805G 

471,344 

184445 

180C7 

388,530 

1845-40 

1807  8 

417,180 

•  • . 

1840  47 

1808-9 

427,033 

1847-48 

1809-10   ... 

390,482 

1818-49 

1810-11 

437,10.- 

1849  50 

1811-12  ,.. 

433,785 

•••  ..• 

1850-51 

1812  13 

420,323 

•  •  • . . . 

1851  52 

1813  14 

400, 1 02 

... ... 

1852-53 

1814-15   ... 

488,9y« 

412,358 

1853  54 

:815  16 

407,777 

!  389,830 

1S54-55 

1810-17   ... 

498,102 

417,008 

1855-50 

1817-18   ... 

868,047 

747,428 

1850-57 

1S1819   ... 

1,143,041 

981,545 

1857-58 

1819  20   ... 

1,078,.  01 

904,930 

183N59 

1820  21   ... 

1,818,314 

:  1,203,80^ 

.859-00 

1^21-22   ... 

I1,7G1,91(] 

1 1,233,079 

1800-01 

;«22  23 

l,55i,59f 

1  991,803 

1801-02 

US23-24 

l,e07,0i>e 

i  1,041,338 

1802-03 

IS24-25 

1,208,736 

\    701,195 

1803-04 

1825-20   .. 

1,027,237 

1,135/ 09 

1804  65 

182027   ... 

1,873.427 

1,290,735 

1805  CO 

1827-28   .. 

1,817,87* 

H,038,37b 

1860-67 

1828-29   ... 

1,722,333 

►,1,118,717 

inoiulifi) 

1829  30 

1,585,^32 

1  908,292 

1807  08 

1830-31 

1  ■  ■ 

i  050,001 

921,880 

1808  09 

1,395,891  1,183,: 
l,441,9s0:i,249,; 
...'1,629,5601,414, 
1,544,183  1,355, 
1,719,895  1,146, 
1,842,759  ,560, 
1,858,525  1,573, 
1,508,905  1,265, 
1,840,804  1,555. 
1,920,509  1,633, 
1,948,981  1,651, 
2,167,544  1,819. 
...2,174,905  1,797, 
...!-.5,0 19,006  1,643, 
...'2,012,064  l,63u. 
...2,207,779  1,805,. 
..  2,450,148  2,169.. 
..  2.336,495  2,048,1 
...  2,398,920  2.1Ui),i 
...  2,381,705,2,066,! 
..  2,387, 147'2,O90,: 
..  2,782,098;2,44C,( 
..2,770,827  2.434.1 
..  2,901,7  97  2,0321 
..  2,979,319  2  630! 
...  3,075,229 2.7.U 
...  3,040,229  2,6U9, 
..  3  074,082  2,724. 
..  3.293,573  3,002, 
..  3,351,195  3,081, 
.  3,41 0,305  3.09i, 
\  3,052,500  3,306. 
...3,887,5«0  3,497, 
...4,020,036  3.596, 
...'4,023,795  3,540, 

.  3,817,433  3,384, 
...  4,098.757  3,e26, 
...4,099,279  3,512, 


Land  Rtvenue. 
e  details  are  as  follows  since  185S-53 : — 


Tea.8. 

Land. 

Foieat. 

Excise. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

53 

3,  54,8C2 

127,236 

2,782,096 

54 

2,653,031 

118,797 

.... 

3,770,827 

55 

2,844,827 

116,970 

2,961,797 

36 

2.8C3,68( 

115,632 



2,979,3  i 

57 

3,958,75] 

116,478 



3.075,22U 

■58 

2,927,26C 

118,969 



3,046,229 

■59 

2,939,720 

134,350 

3,074,083 

-60 

3,100,549 

193,024 

3,293,572 

61 

3,163,36J 

187,831 

'3,351,195 

.62 

3,104,^6f 

87,7ti:i 

224,33.»3,4IG,3C5 

-63 

3,268,052 

111,15( 

273,355|3,652,5CC 

■64 

3,460,1!)'; 

97.78i 

320,603  3,887.580 

-65 

3,549,961 

107,704 

3fi2,973  4,020.63j 

66 

3  538,371 

384872  4,023,795 

67(11  moDtlis) 

3,371, ^3J 

81,707 

3G4,493'3,.,17,433 

-68 

3,597,4G{ 

413.063i4,098.75; 

^69 

3,534,512 

120,938 

443.829 

1,099,279 

le  rent  roll  of  Be»gal  in  qninqtienniul  peiioils  since 
!-54,  wben  it  first  came  under  u  sop;vratc  LiciitL-nunt-Oij- 
or,  is  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Number 
ofM- 

Carrentie- 

I'oUl 
dmuDd, 

Colleo- 

Rem  is - 

i-i. 

numd. 

includiDg 

tioiia. 

■ioDS. 

BolftQcei. 

«IT8»rB. 

lU. 

lil. 

Rn 

Ha.      1       E«.       1 

■St     ... 

186,164;3,«3,25,4« 

4,02.30.781  3.64,11.480',  2,87.993'  33.31,302 

■  ta    ... 

191!,163  3.67,93.36! 

4.01.l3,7133.66.1»i214  2,15,455'  32.79,044 

-u    ... 

193,677  3,73,20,325 

4,06,17,923  8,72.33,162  2,22,586  31,62,186 

-66     .. 

228.978  3. 60. 02. 78< 

4.13,27.041  J.72.1S,4;6i     ^3.632  40,15,033 

-69     .. 

230,ast5  3,89,23,236 

1,29,84,041  S,84,88i  127  3,47,045  41,61,369 

■e     has    been  a  steady  increase   in  the   current   demand- 

collections  also  have  increased  ;  but  there  has  been  at  the 
t  time  a  large  increase  in  the  remissions,  and  in  the  b^Uances 
landing  at  the  close  of  the  year.  No  less  than  Rs.  7,fS9.4'39 
le  increase  in  the  last  year  above  its  predecessor,  was  due  to 
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liengaL 


the  new  rates  of  assessment  in  Assam.  The  number  of  Govem- 
ment  estates,  exclusive  of  those  in  Assam  and  Cachar,  ^Yas  -7,002, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  Rs.  17,38,579. 

The  growth  of  the  Land  Revenue  of  the  old  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, including  excise  and  forest,  since  1792-93,  when  tk 
Permanent  Settlement  was  introduced,  is  seen  iu  tlie  following 
table : — 


Yeara. 

179293 

1793  94 

1794-95 

179596 

179G97 

1797-93 

179899 

1799  ISOO   ... 

1800-1 

1801-2 

1802  3 

1803-4 

18045 

1805.« 

1806-7 

1807-8 

18089 

1809-10 

1810-11 

1811-12 

1812-13 

1813-14 

1814-15 

1815-16 

1816-17 

1817-18 

1818.19 

1819-20 

1820-21 

1821-22 

182223 

1823-24 

1824-25 

1825-26 

1826-27 

1827-28 

1828-20 

182930 

1830-31 

Gross. 


Net. 


£ 

3.091,616 
3,177,028 
3,2:^,269 
3.130.697 
3,118,556 
3.097,443 
3,072.743 
3,213,230 
3,218,766 
3,296,303 
3.290,761 
3,252,621 
3.225,436 
3.311.673 
3.296.684] 
3,729,098 
3,851.128 
3,706.200 
3,295,382 
3,296.905 
3,310,874 
3,310,617 
7,370,741 
7,566,439 
7,875,647 
7,639,154 
8,548,138 
8,163,919 
8J39,415 
8,268,903 
8,261,848 
8,211,251 
8,081,462 
8,133,625 
8,355,800 
8,331,604 
8,200,779 
8,197,563 
8,228,161 


Years. 


1831  32 

1832  33 
1833-34 
1834-35 
1835  36 
1836-37 
1837-38 

1838  39 

1839  40 
184041 
184142 
1842-43 
1848  44 

1844  45 

1845  46 
1846-47 
1847  48 
1848-49 
184950 

1850  51 

185152 

1852  53 

6,014,8761853  54 
6, 193, 1944854-55 
6,489,978|l855  56 
6. 420, 32ai  856-57 
7,161,069  1857.6S 
6.808,24-2  1858  59 
6.675.883  1859  60 
6,783,304  1860-61 
6.658,420  1861-62 
6,617.867  1862-63 
6,42076231863-64 
6,449.991  1864-65 
6,704,2831865  66 
6.581,6501866-67 
6,538,447  months) 
6,826,022  1867  68 
6,419,774  1868  69 


Gross. 


Net 


(il 


£ 

6,942,324' 

7,099.249 

6,637.961 

7,252,680 

7.522.275; 

8,053,470 

7,381,948 

8,031,3."»7 

7,752.345 

7,659.154 

8,497.581 

8,490,176 

8.429.799 

8,426,161 

8,555,247 

8.853. 0o4 

9,016,221  j 

8,994.219 

10.212,438 

10,438.383 

10,337,85J> 

10,478,492 

10,604,567 

11,148.868 

11.597,695 

12,153  185 

9.600.166 

12,127,987 

12,868.426 

13,153,133 

13,988.910 

13,726,843 

13,939.406 

13,979,488 

14,232,814 

13,535,207 
13,620.701 


£ 

6.167.949 

6,108,048 

5,9(t0.449 

6  50ii,JS7 

6.107,235 

7,220.144 

5,509,455 

7,100,131 

6.802,029 

6,801,658 

7,507,l^ 

7,544,046 

7.61-2,795 

7.6-21.-2i?o 

7,73-2.225 

8.0-23,644 

8,1-24,9W 

8.1u7.704 

9.307.905 

9.5t»i736 

9.311.185 

9.405,734 

9.536,546> 

9.965.923 

10.547,784 

11.099,30$ 

8,744,693 

10.967.SI5 

11.693,814 

11,970,369 

12.765.89S 

12,460,475 

12,37*2.745 

12.3-27.760 


12,750,1021 

i 

12,lO4.$30( 
12.016,9551 
13,679,044  12,014,8191 


k 


Land  lie  venue. 


C05 


lese  arc  the  details  since  lSo4-35  for  Peiigal  proper,  or  tlie 
er  Provinces  apart  from  the  Kortli-Western,  Punjab  and 
ler  Provinces :  — 


rears. 

Bengal. 

Years. 

Bengal. 

Years. 

Bengal. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

35 

.     3,234.330 

1846-47 

3,829,401 

1858-59 

4,147,053 

36 

.     3,304,-294 

1847-48 

3,827,444 

1659  60 

4,210,836 

37 

.     3,575.059 

1848-49 

3,823.907 

1860  61 

4,349,195 

38 

.     3,615.975 

184960 

3.867,691' 

186162 

4,660,253 

39 

.     3.702,573 

1850-51 

3,903,463 

1862  63 

4.463,798 

40 

.     3.6  IQ.  172 

1851-52 

3,868,30(i 

186364 

4,657,405 

41 

.     3,687,892 

1852-53 

3,884,135 

186465 

4.475,721 

42 

.     3.991,185 

185354 

3,869,684 

186566 

4,489,540 

43 

.     3,828,418 

1854-55 

3.874,979 

1860-67    (11 

4,236,023 

44 

.     3,800,826 

185556 

3,929,882 

nionibs)    ... 

45 

.     3,769,088 

1856  57 

3.890,812 

1S37  68 

4,475.187 

46 

3,803,897 

1857-53 

4,087,766 

1868-69 

4,673,691 

he   land   revenue   proper   of    Bengal    since    1852-53    has 


I  :- 


Years. 


-53 
54 
.55 
.56 
57 
^8 


Years. 


3,561,087  1858-59 
3.545.811  1859  (iO 


3,545,811 
3,531,873  1860-01 
3,560,162  1801  62 
8,608,437  1802  63 
8,712,829.1803  04 


Bengal. 


3,738.751 
3.772,783 
3.802,394 
4,115,025 
3,892,054 


Years. 


186465 
1865-66 
186667       (11 

months. ) 
1867-68 


3,980,28:)  1868-69 


Bengal. 


3,786,611 
8,810,174 

3,670,418 
8,790,881 
3,955,862 


itigation. — The    suits    and    applications    under  the  Rent 
3  in  1868-69  are  seen  in  detail  in  the  following  table : — 


Sengak 

Sialtmttit  <^Sitit*  and  Appticrnkt 


niid™ 

Kuluieof  Cuii. 

F«[  diapoHl. 

i 
1 

i 

1 

■si 
1^ 

U 

- 

1 

1 

i 

1 

XXIII 

,. 

LXXXUI 
XXIU, 

XJtIV 

XXVIII. 

cxLvn. 

XXV 

XXVII 

.>irfiiniii;idRjiictiiism 

]llii.Ail,t 

Account.  fr^m«g«IlM- 

llccuidottoBurwbjdo. 
Tofjil  Q 

11,511 
80 

T»,S7S 

e9p 

i,M; 

1,39 

b.'ut 

»J7 
».7si 

■i 

114 

l.tMH 

"Is 

lAW 

Ml 

MS 

7,asi 

61,SM 

!t,»3 

i.eot 

.C^ 

4!,ll,»l 

IM 
SI 



.^ 

3- 

1.311 

4IIS 

4*1 

1,19111 

. 

l.W« 

Act  I 

ZIX 

**"  V 

Depo.lt 

ToUl  0 

% 

I 

l,6W 

i 
1 

8.04? 

3 

3 

181 

1 
i 

I 
i 
I 

lS,fl9B 
7,833 

,ST0 
,117 

Fortl.[«J. 

1 
J 

1 

i 

1 
i 

1 

t,7ii  ^it,a5i 

ia,89 

sio 

30,841 

6.31 

.,™ 

0.30 

«. 

Litigation  under  tJie  Litnil  Lux 
\mltr  th*  Kail  Laie*/oT  1SC3  09. 
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298  Bengal, 

An   Act    passed   in   1S70  transferred  tlie  trial  of  rent  suits 
from  the  Revenue  to  the  Civil  Courts. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  persons  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Court  of  Wards  during  the  year,  of  whom 
12  were  disqualified  for  the  management  of  their  own  pro- 
perty as  lunatics,  24  as  females,  and  85  on  the  ground  of 
nonage.  They  owned  1,304-  estates  paying  revenues  to  Go- 
vernment, and  1,048  holdings,  either  paying  rent  to  superior 
landlords  or  rent-free.  The  Hetumpore  estate  is  an  example 
of  the  successful  management  of  Wards'  estatea  When  tiie 
Court  of  Wards  assumed  charge  Hetumpore  had  been  reduced  by 
the  folly  of  its  owners  to  a  state  of  extraordinary  disorder,  the 
debts  alone  being  lis.  1,37,246,  the  arrears  of  the  Go vemmeut 
demand,  Rs.  2,322,  the  arrears  of  rent  due  to  superior  laud- 
lords,  Il<?.  33,945,  and  the  arrears  of  rent  due  to  the  estates, 
Us.  43,000.  During  official  management  of  a  little  less  than 
four  years,  the  whole  of  the  liabilities  were  paid  oflf,  and  a 
sum  of  lis.  2,87,000  was  invested  in  Government  Securi- 
ties. There  was  also  an  increase  of  Rs.  11,531,  or  118  per 
cent,  to  the  rent-roll.  On  the  Wards*  Institution  in  Cal- 
cutta, the  expenditure  of  the  year  was  lis.  27,932,  inclusive  of 
Rs.  10,279,  the  personal  expenses  of  six  boys,  the  average  cost 
being  about  Rs.  388  per  month,  or  Ks.  4,655  per  annum  per 
boy. 

Waste  Lands. — The  number  of  grants  under  the  old  rules 
up  to  the  end  of  1808-69  was  574,  with  an  area  of  1,249,428 
acres;  the  present  revenue  received  from  them  being  lis. 
(38,285,  and  the  eventual  maximum  revenue,  lis.  3,9(),8()1. 
The  number  redeemed  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  105,  with 
an  area  of  248,029  acres,  for  which  the  price  of  commutation  al- 
ready paid  amounted  to  Rs.  2,83,386,  and  the  unpaid  balance  was 
Rs.  2,t)3,253.  The  total  number  of  lots  sold  np  to  the  close  of 
the  year  was  348,  including  an  area  of  314,206  acres  ;  the  price 
already  paid  for  which  amounted  to  Rs.  8,01,102,  and  the  price 
remaining  to  be  paid  Rs.  4,70,725.  Seven  lots,  compri.sing  au 
aggregate  area  of  9,829  acres,  were  relinquished  by  planters  dur- 
ing  the  year,  under  the  recent  concession  pennitting  the  transfer 
of  sums  paid  as  purchase  money  for  relinquished  lands  to  the 
credit  of  portions  retained  ;  and  several  other  lots  were  resumed. 
The  number  of  leases  of  waste  lands  granted  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  was  830,  over  an  area  of  102,210  acres,  the  present 
revenue  derived  from  which  was  Rs.  58,739,  and  the  eventual 
maximum  revenue  Rs.  1,04,508.  These  waste  lauds  have  been 
sold  and  leased  chiefly  in  Assam,  Cachar,  Sylhct,  Dajjeeling 
und  the  Soonderbuns. 
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Settiement — The  ten  years*  settlement  of  the  Damin-i-koh  ex- 
red  on  the  80th  April  1868.     A  re-settlement  was  effected  for 
:  years  based  generally  on  the  number  of  ploughs  in  each  village. 
le  result  was  an  increase  from  Rs.  56,059-14  to  Rs.  1,00,105-4 
to  the  extent  of  78  per  cent.,  of  which  75  per  cent,  was  derived 
nn  village  rent,  and  the  remainder  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
,ugar   Island   has   been   so  often  desolated  by  cyclones  since 
11,  reducing  the  number  of  inhabitants  from  7,000  in  1833 
1428  in  1864,  that  Government  prohibited  further  occupatioa 
the  Island  except  under  conditions  as  regards  the  provision 
places  of  refuge  and  water  reservoirs,  by  which  the  safety  of 
8    settlers  will  be  amply   secured.      The   occupants   of  the 
Itivated  parts  were  allowed   to  remain  at  4  annas  a  beegah. 
native  officer  was  sent  to  Chota  Nagpore  to  regulate  and  re- 
rd  certain   rent-free   tenures   under  the  special  Act  described 
page  145. 

It  was  made  tnown  that  the  Government  is  prepared  to  make 
Ivances  to  all,  from  the  ryots  to  the  proprietors,  who  are  interest- 
in  the  improvement  of  the  land  and  the  preservation  of  the  crops 
)m  the  effects  of  drought  or  inundation.  For  the  regulation  of 
ch  advances  a  code  of  rules  was  laid  down,  AVhich  specifies  the 
•nditious  and  restrictions  under  which  .they  will  be  given.  The 
te  of  interest  is  to  be  fixed,  in  each  case,  by  the  Board  of 
eveuue. 

The  work  of  the  Revenue  Survey  is  described  at  page  126. 
Tlie  Botanical  Gardens. — The  arrangementof  the  species  accord- 
g  to  natural  orders  was  completed.  The  collection  of  palms  was 
creased.  The  Amherstia  avenue,  originally  planted  in  186G,  and 
mpletely  destroyed  by  the  cyclone  of  1867,  was  replanted.     A 
lall  glass  conservatory,  erected  in  1867,  proved  most  useful  for 
e  cultivation  of  tropical  and  delicate  ferna     During  the  year 
►  wardian   cases  and  47  boxes,  containing  2,409  plants,  were 
stributed.      To    the  public  near   Calcutta,   4,504   plants   in 
ts  were   distributed,   against    3,337   in   the  preceding  year, 
ine  wardian  cases  and  55  boxes,  containing  3,022  plants,  were 
eeived,   principally   by  way  of  exchange,  from  other  Botanic 
irdens.     During  the  year  4,1 54  packets  of  seeds  were  sold 
the  public,  and  3,931  packets  were  supplied  to  public  officers. 
le  culture  of  Ipecacuanha  was  commenced  in  the  Gardens. 

Iforth-Wegtem  Provinces. 
Up  to   1852-58   the  land,  foi-est   and  excise  revenue  of  the 
►rth- Western   Provinces  appears  under  the  head  of  the  Bengal 
»ideDcy.     from  that  -date  the  land  revenue  only  is  shown 
arately  : — 
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1834-3S 
163fi-36 
1886-37 
IBST'38 
183839 
1SS9-40 
1840.41 
1841.42 
1&42-43 
1843-44 
1844-46 
1845-46 


Und,  S-or 


4,018,3441846-47 


3,971,26s  1S62-S3 


5,Z94.b3(l  1862-63 

5,310, 

S,S81, 

C324,60BIiS6(»-66 

6.347,582|l866-67    (11 

5,338,867     months) 

6,S5-2,12fi  1867  08 


4,491,777 
4,61S,6!i 
4,4H.1I>S 
4,9aS,6I: 


Lwid  K«' 


Ijuidlte 


Land  E^  I  ' 


1862-63 
1863-54 

18G4-65 
1856  90 
1866-57 
1857-58 


4.962,691  1868-69 
6,011,567  1859-60 
6,033,715  1860-61 


5,036,151 
4,956,"  " 
2,646, 


,M(  1863-ft4 


4.204,307 
4,363,20^ 

4,176.076 
4,679. 31- 
4,081,771 
4,031,07: 


1864-65 
1865-66 
16Se-67       <1 
itbi.) 


3.SI<'.4I3 

4,o:a,r"" 

8.SM,»H 


In  186&-69  the  demand  on  account  of  land  revenue  on  the 
Government  roll  was  £3,909,542  against  £3,916,747  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  decrease  is  due  chiefly  to  the  progress  of  ihfl 
revenue  settlement;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  not  on 
the  roll  increased  by  the  same  couse  from  £124,029  in  1866-67M 
£145,829,  so  that  the  total  revenue  demand  in  reality  ad Tancei 
from  £4,039,777  to  £4,065,365.  The  actual  sum  collected  witbis 
the  year  was  £4,026,035,  The  income  from  sale  ofconfisot- 
ed  properties,  which  rose  from  £14,003  to  £71,741,  was  swelkd 
by  the  competition  for  the  lands  sold  in  the  Boolundslinbff 
District.  These  fetched  forty  times  the  annual  revenne.  Ai 
there  were  no  leas  than  thirty-six  properties,  the  fact  a  iU*" 
trative  of  the  growing  value  of  land  as  an  investme&t 

SettltTnent. — The  revision  of  the  Laud  Revenue  Settleaeit 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  ten  districte  : — 


1  Goruckpore, 

2  Bustee. 

3  Jbansie. 

4  Ghurwal 
6  Dehra, 


6  Sehaninpore, 

7  MoozufEernuggur, 

8  Boolundshulnir, 

9  LuUutpore. 
10  JalaoQ. 


SeUlemenL    Heni  EqU. 
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The  only  one  of  the  settlements  which  had,  however,  been 
couclusively  sanctioned  by  Government,  was  that  of  Ghurwal, 
the  assessment  of  which  was  raised  from  Rs.  69,274;  to  Bs. 
96,311,  an  increase  of  39  per  cent.  The  subsidiary  operations 
relating  to  canal  irrigation  as  affecting  the  question  of  perma* 
nent  settlement  in  the  Seharunpore,  Moozuffernuggur  and  Boo- 
lundshuhur  Distncts  were  not  concluded,  and  subsidiary  inqui- 
ries were  being  prosecuted  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  assessments. 
Settlement  operations  were  in  progress  in  the  following  dis- 
tricts : — 


1  Kumaon, 

2  Bijnour. 

3  Budaon. 

4  Shahjehanporc. 

5  Meerut. 

6  Etah. 

7  Furruckabad. 


8  Bareilly,  including  Pilibheet 

9  Allahabad. 

10  Allygurh. 

11  Azimgurh. 

12  Mynpoory. 

13  Etawah. 

14  Cawnpore. 


Settlement  operations  were  suspended  for  a  time  in  Aj* 
mere,  owing  to  the  disorganised  state  of  the  agricultural  popula* 
tion,  the  result  of  the  very  severe  drought  from  which  the  dis- 
trict suffered. 

Rent  RoU. 


Nature  of  Settlement, 

Area  in 
miles. 

Annual  Reve- 
nue ass  eased. 

Settled  in  perpetuity, 
Settled  for  30  years  or  upwards, 
Settled  for  10  years  and  under  30, 
Settled  under  10  years, 
Settlement  in  progress^ 

Total 

Settlements     previously     made,    including 

full  record  of  rights,              ,.. 
Ditto,  without  such  record, 
Settlements  during  ( Detailed, 

the  year.                  (Summary, 

10,973 

45,760 

6,152 

788 

13,142 

Rs. 

56,57,428 

2,69,66,123 

17,56,976 

1,88,485 

46,68,320 

76,815 

3,94,37,332 

3,684 
433 

I      764 

1,01,26,964 
5,35,601 

2,51,838 

Litigation, — There  was  a  decrease  in  suits  under  the  Rent 
Laws  from  51,000  to  41,954,  owing  doubtless  to  the  pressure 
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of  the  Stamp  Law.  The  transfers  of  landed  property  increased 
from  34,004  to  36,971 ;  compulsory  transfers — owing  to  the  action 
of  the  Courts — however,  decreased  from  5,791  to  5,095. 

Dearth  and  Irrigation. — The  year  1868-69  will  long  be  re- 
membered by   the   people   of  these  Provinces  for  the  scarcity 
which  at  one  time  prevailed,  and  for  the  fears  entertained  that 
the  drought  would  result  in  a  famine  of  unparalleled  severity — 
a  calamity  from  which  the  country  was  mercifully  preserved  by 
timely   rain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cold  weather.     Foremost 
among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  amelioration  of  distress  were 
the  great  irrigation  works,  through  whose  operations  the  people 
were  enabled  to   bring  to   maturity  an  area  of  1,425,702  acres, 
the  greater  part  of  which  would  have  yielded  little  but  for  the 
assistance  thus  afforded.     The  returns  exhibit  an  increase  in  the 
extent  of  land  watered  of  665,023  acres  over  the  preceding  year 
— 96  per  cent,  more  than  that  irrigated  in  1860-61,  the  most  re- 
cent year  of  scarcity,  and  45  per  cent  greater  than  in  1866-67, 
the   previous  maximum  of  irrigation.     In  Meerut,  the  irrigation 
reached  the  extraordinary  extent  of  308,161  acres,   or  30  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  culturable  area  of  the  district ;  exhibiting  an 
increase   over  the  preceding  year  of  103  per  cent.     The  direct 
financial   results  of  the  irrigation   in  the  entire  Province  during 
1868-69  are,  a  gross  income  of  Rs.  31,47,161,  and  a  gross  expendi- 
ture of  Rs.  10,21,737,  showing  a  net  profit  of  Rs.  21,25,424,  or 
8*21  per  cent,  on  the  entire  capital  of  Rs.  2,58,73,057  expended 
on  the  various  undertakings.  This  is  very  much  the  largest  return 
yet  received,  due  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  drought,  but  largely, 
al?*o,  owing  to  the  extension  of  distributaries. 

The  main  pressure  of  the  drought  was  in  the  Bareilly,  Agra, 
Muttra,  and  Bijnour  Districts  to  the  north  ;  and  in  Jhansie,  Lullut- 
pore,  and  Ajmere.  Fortunately,  some  new  projects  of  irrigation  were 
so  far  matured  as  to  allow  of  excavation  being  commenced  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  Agra  Canal — which,  leaving  the  Jumna  at 
Okla,  12  miles  below  Delhi,  will  end  at  the  Karee  Nuddee  near 
Agra,  after  flowing  through  the  districts  of  Goorgaon,  Muttra,  and 
Agra — was  commenced  on  the  5th  October,  and  gave  employment 
between  that  period  and  the  31st  March  to  760,000,  or  a  daily 
average  of  4,292  souls.     The  surveys  of  the  East  Ganges  Canal 
were  not  commenced  till  November,  1868  ;  but,  to  meet  the  dis- 
tress which  had  arisen  in  Bijnour  District  and  was  threatening 
Moradabad   and   Budaon,   twenty   miles  of  canal  channel  were 
laid  out  and  prepared  for  excavation.     Works  were  carried  out 
in  the  Rohilkhund  Terai  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Bareilly  Dis- 
trict, which  employed  a  total  of  214,000,  or  a  daily  average  of 
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>m  the  Botanical  Oardens  at  Saharunpore  24,532  fruit- 
and  17,776  timber-trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  were 
buted ;  also  1,601  assorted  collections  of  seeds.  Considerable 
ities  of  hyoscyamus,  atees  tubers,  kamaila  powder,  and  oak 
were  supplied  to  the  Medical  Department 

The  Fiu\jab. 

e  land  revenue  of  the  Punjab  since  1849-50  is  seen  in  the 
ving  table: — 


Land  and 

Land  and 

Land  Re- 

ears. 

Excise 

Years.           Excise 

Vears. 

venue 

Revenue. 

llevenae. 

only. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

50 

1,070,751 1863-64 

2,037,474 

185657 

947,125 

51 

1,240,090.1864-66 

2.004,4451857-58 

1,798.918 

52 

1,168,5551865-66 

2,010,6181858-59 

1.902,743 

53 

1,014,4111866-67       (11 
1,021,146     months.) 
1,029,464^1867-68 

2,019,8201859  60 

1.858.955 

d4               ..• 

1860-61 

2.116,630 

55        ... 

2,040,2291861-62 

1,810.287 

56        ... 

1,034.782 

1868-69        ...I 

2,014,535' 1862  63 

1,862,338 

57 

1,024,405 

186364 

1,943,216 

58 

1,884,236 

Land  Revenue  only. 

1864.65 

1,891,780 

59 

2,011,287 

186566 

1,893,947 

60 

1,980,032 

1852-53 

94S,739 1866-67      (11 

1,902,951 

61 

2,224,246 

1853-54 

950,3331     months). 

62 

1,918,936 

1854-55 

960,426  1867-68 

1.926,127 

•63 

1,986,27911855-56 

955,80111868-69        ...1    1,892.5851 

ent  Roll : — 

Nature  of  Settlement. 

Area  in 

Annual 

•  • 

revenue  as- 

miles. 

sessed. 

,led  in  perpetuity, 

164 

Rs.     1,36,125 

:led  for  30  years  and  upwards, 

29.311 

1,08,70,551 

tied  for  10  years  and  under  30, 

40,850 

72,33,912 

Lied  for  under  10  yeai-s, 

24,033 

31,48,597 

tlements  in  progress,     .^. 

7,643 

3,20,103 

Total,     ... 

1,02,001 

2,17,09,288 

tlements  previously  made,  including  1 
all  record  of  right,     ...                  ...  J 

23,745 

74,65,680 

Ditto     without  such  record,          ...|          17,519 

66,57,741 

The  Put^ai. 
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Culiivalion  and  Zand- Tax. 
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Friets  in  the  Punjab. 


Tlie  table  of  Live  Stock  shews  6,797,501  cows  anj  bullocks; 
00,226  horses ;S1,302  ponies;  257,015  donkeys  ;  3,803,819 slieep 
Kind  goats ;  70,219  pigs  and  148,582  camels,  or  11,225,344  inall. 
There  were  103,580  carts,  1,048,628  ploughs  and  3,307  boats. 


Prices  were  as  follows  in  the  two 

►riucipal  Di 

visions : 

- 

Abticlk 

Deni.i. 

Lauobe. 

i  k 

1  if 

1 

J| 

1    u 

Sj~ 

«" 

-Si- 

fi»s' 

fs 

sc 

"S -b 

■-S 

-3^'E 

B' 

S"S^ 

o 

r 

5-5' 

IS  n 

Wheat,  lat.Soit      

\9\ 

IT 

S6  !  11 

^ 

17 

Flour        Ao.           

le  \-iH 

214    ID 

IS 

15 

15      SI 

Barley      do.           

264'  34 

33  ,   14 

ss 

30 

SI     13 

Rrftm        do. 

20 

M 

28      12 

US 

a 

26J 

11 

PrU.  Did                 

10 

33 

21  [  22 

1« 

13 

to 

3 

ludiinCorn            

re 

20  1  23      15 

a* 

SO 

13 

1! 

6 

6       6  1     61 

8 

9 

*! 

SI 

31      21      21 

n 

34 

3 

s 

Wood       .' 

so     80  1  60  ,  so 

90 

If uTB.  — This  taUe  sbowB  the  unmber  of  aeon  (2  11m,  )  per  mpeft 

Tlie  avert^e  highest  wage,  in  all  the  district';,  for  stilled  labour 
Tras  7  annas  3  pic  or  1  Id  a  day ;  the  average  lowest  was  4  annas 
11  pie  or  7Jd  day.  The  average  higliest  wage  for  unskilleJ  la- 
bour was  3  annas  3  pio  or  "ijff  a  day,  the  average  lowest  was  S 
noiias  6  pic  oi'  3}  a  day.  The  average  hire  of  a  cart  per  day  oa* 
Rk  1-13-5,  of  a  cainel  7  annas  aud  of  a  score  of  doukevs  Bi 
■3-6-8. 


Oadh. 

TJte  Rent  Roll.— The  land  of  Oiidh  is  held  from  Government, 
as  ill  other  Provinces,  on  the  condition  of  paying  piinctiially  the 
state  revenue  and  the  wages  of  ^iltage  accouulants  and  natdi- 
iHcn,  of  assisting  the  police  to  keep  order,  of  levelling  all  fwU 
and  of  acliug  loyally. 


Tenures  of  Oudli^ 
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Nature  of  settlement. 


in  perpetuity 


Area  in 
miles. 

Annual  re- 
venue as* 
sessed. 

400 

1,02,260 

for  30  years  or  upwards 


Date  of  ex- 
piry of  set- 
tlement. 


16,146-261,11,03,350 


for  10  years  and  under  30  .. 


under  10  years  ... 


in  progress- 


Total 

nents  previously  made  including 
record  of  rights 

without  such  record 

nents  dur-  V  Detailed 
;  the  year    (  Summary 


32  35 


3199 


Between  the 
years  1895  and 
1899. 


4,283 


26,383 


1,400-50 


4,62,721 


18,021:1,16,98,997 


Between  the 

years  1877  and 

1879. 


Various. 


4,871 

12;  979 

671 


36,02,067 
76,88,998 
5,071,932 


Varieties,  of  tenure  not  held  direct  from  Government, 


Nature  of  tenure* 

Number  of 
holdings. 

Average  area 
of  each  hold- 
ing. 

Average  rent 
of  each  hold- 
ing. 

Average  rent 
per  acre. 

aediate 
•rs   be- 
u     za- 
arsand 
1. 

On  permanent  tenure. 
On  farming  leases,  ... 

28,223 
155 

A.   R.  r. 

212    2  34 
216     1  29 

Rs.  As.  r. 

393    7    2 
427    9     1 

Rs.  As.  P. 

1  11  104 

2  9    64 

Total, 

28,378 

214    2  114 

413    0     14 

2    2    84 

le   other  tcmires  of  this  character  will  be  learned  on  the 
^letiou  of  the  settlements. 
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Cullivation  and  Land-Tax- 


1 

Ml 

llB,   Ab.  P. 
1  IS    0 

1    9    6 

1  15     1 

I    2    2 

1    3    3 

0  13  10 

1  9    6 

0  12    a 

1  10    2 
1     9    7 
1  11    0 

' 

III 

^tO«=.,COrHS,0'aoe.         w 

tn 

II 

I1,C8,2S7 
10.62,082 
12.25,210 

8,IG,409 
14,38,563 

■  ,,,.6.3 
13.S4.276 

6.38.029 
10,33,615 
10,93.819 
11.77,209 

i 

2f 

1 

1 

^ 

|1 

s  s  i  a  £  s  8  1  i  s  i 

§  s  s  S  s  r;  s"  s  u  V  B 
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1 

1 

5 JlilS!S$S5 

i 

1 
3 
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2,72,108 
2,39.1  SI 
3,78.517 
4,19,931 
5,86,338 

2,87,776 
4,56,621 
1,19.742 
1,10,875 
1.24,970 
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Oudh. 


The  assessment  bad  not  commenced  in  Gondali. 
Crops   and  Stock. — The  acreage  under  the  principal  crops  in 
18G8-G9  was  as  follows  :— 


Rice 

\Vlieat 

Other  food  grains 

Oil-seeds 

Sugar 

Cotton                 •*.# 

1,331.396 

1,775.119 

4,594.990 

140,074 

158,859 

25,808 

Opium 

Indigo 

Fibres 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

31.200 

11,0.31 

49,805^ 

1C8,79:^ 

The  Live  Stock  was  as  follows 

\ : — 

Cows  and  Bullocks 

Horses 

Ponies 

Donkeys 

ifheep  and  goats  ... 

3,065,449 

13,424 

68,237 

46,291 

804,492 

Pigs'... 
Carts 
Plouglis 
I'oata 

301. on 

41,75? 

919,280 

2,05^ 

Rent,  PHcea  and  Wages. — The  general  average  rent  per  acrfr 
in  the  12  districts  of  Oudh  for  land  was  in  rupees — Rice, 
4-12-9i  ;  Wheat,  7-4-11 J  ;  Inferior  Grains,  4-0-3  ;  Indigo,  7-0-1; 
Cotton,  5-7-6 J;  Opium,  12-8-4;  Oil-seeds,  3-12-4J;  Fibreir. 
3- 15-8 J;  Sugar,  9-2-6i  and  Tobacco,  11 -7-1  §.  Tlie  average 
produce  of  laud  per  acre  in  lbs.  in  tlie  12  districts  was  Rice,  649| ; 
Wheat,  S78i;  Inferior  Grains,  644;  Indigo,  31 J  ;  Cotton,  91  J; 
Oil-seeds,  332^,  Fibres,  430f ;  Sugar,  816J,  and  Tobacco, 
699§.  The  average  price  of  produce  of  a  maund  of  80  lbs.  was 
in  rupees — Wheat,  Ist  quality,  2-15-7  ;  Wheat,  2nd  quality, 
2-13-()i ;  Gram,  Ist,  2-10-1  ;  Gram,  2nd,  2-8-5  J  ;  Rice,  Ist,  5-0-?; 
Rice,  2nd,  8-7-3i ;  Sugar,  white,  4-1-1^;  Sugar,  raw,  4-1-U; 
Salt,  country,  8-2-6;^ ;  Ghee,  22-7-5J  ;  Cotton,  22-1-5J  ;  Linseed, 
3-14-5,  and  Jute,  3-2-6^.  The  price  of  a  plough  bullock  wa* 
Rs.  13-13-6  ;  of  a  sheep,  Rs.  1-1-1 ;  of  2  lbs.  of  fish,  1  anna  lOj; 
and  of  80  lbs.  of  wrought  iron,  Rs.  12-3-7 J.  The  general  aver- 
age daily  wage  for  skilled  labour  was  4  annas  OJ  and  of  unskill- 
ed 1  anna  lOf .  The  hire  of  a  2  bullock  cart  a  day  was  9  annas 
3 J,  and  of  a  4  bullock  cart  Rs.  1  3-2/5.  The  hire  of  a  camel 
a  day  was  4  annas  9  J,  of  a  score  of  donkeys  Rs.  2-7-5  and  of  a 
boat  Rs.  1-10-OJ. 

Rise  of  the  Land  Revenue. — On  tlie  annexation  of  Oudh  ii> 
1850  the  land  tax  yielded  £798,023.  Since  1S61-G2,  when  the 
Province  was  finally  quieted  after  rebellion,  the  increase  ha^ 
been  as  follows ; — 


Land  Iti^enue.     Liltijation,     £:r/iiirl  u/  f'uuJ. 
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Year. 
Cl-62 
.02-63 
i(;3-C4 
lt54'65 


i 
1,070,222 
l,03*.ti.i5 
1,007,329 
1,0W,047 


the   settlement  wiis 
!7G,330. 


Litif/titi'm. — 


Ye.ir.  £ 

1865-0(1  ...     1,133,164 

1806-07  (Ilmtl]«)  1,037,894 
1867-68  ...     1,216,1104 

1868-09  ...      1,25.1,259 

■A  the  iucvease  has  beeu 


-« 

;e 

A  BaEiUn- 

AwiBtniil 

ColUutor 

CoUuolur 

^Tctoc'"' 

Total, 

" 

■iudcW'i 

l«t  elnea. 
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«  . 
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■=  s 

2. 
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J 

Q 

a 

ot  XVI.  of 

1 

1805 

tl5 

109   113 

(J7S 

fi74 

17<56 

1,0U 

202 

•^i 

-.3,5 

2753  147  1 

entAct    .. 

915 

89558307 

-ISDG 

4669 

10071 

10176 

2195 

2187 

2G02- 

2693! 

1011 

Total     ... 

1000 

9064  9010 

„« 

6343 

11. 

11SS4 

2457 

2447 

28842'J8634 

1156 

f  these  landlords  brought  12,451  suits  for  arrears  and  lf<93  for 
■liancemcnt  of  rent  Tenants  brought  5,514  suits  for  contest- 
g  a  notice  of  ejectment,  129S  for  possession  and  1861  arising 
;t  of  distraint.  Between  co-sbarera  there  were  905  suits  for 
ofit  and  274  for  revenue,  &c.  Tliere  were  only  20  suits  for  a 
;ht  of  occupancy.  The  reaulta  of  appeals  were  verv  favourable 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  courta 

Export  of  food. — In  the  year  ending  Septembui-  18G9,  to 
lid  these  facts  refer,  the  quantity  of  t^ricultunil  pi-oduce 
ported  was : — 

Maunds  of  80  lbs. 
Grain  of  all  kinds,  ...  ...  *,973.910 

Oil-seedh  ...  ...  ...  2,:{(J9.GS1 

Sugar,  white  and  raw,        ...  ...  334,293 
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Central  Prov'tncea. 


ITiis  large  export  was  owing  to  tlie  high  prices  ruling  i 
the  Ganges. 

WitBte  lands. — Up  to  September  1869  waste  lands  had 
sold  in  fee  simple  in  the  Seetapore  and  Fyzabad  Divisions  j 
ing  a  gross  sum  of  Ra.  8,47,177  of  which  Ra.  3,59,283  rem 
to  be  paid  and  bore  interest.  The  only  sale  during  the 
was  one  grant  in  Klieree  of  £187-3  acres  which  realised  Us,  i 
2-2  at  auction. 

Details  of  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  area  will  be  f( 
at  page  60. 

Oential  Fraviiioei- 


Rent  Roll -.^ 

Area 

mite*. 

lia. 

Dateoleipiry 

Remarb. 

Settled  in  perpetuity... 

„     for  30   ye«ioT 
upvorda 

,,     for  10  ye»™  and 
under  30 

„     under  lOyean 

Totd 

BetUemenUpreviou)-  ] 

fuUrecUrdoTriyhti) 

Do.  without  nich  re- 
cord     ... 

27,532 

45,66,2:7 

30th  Jane  1S97 

26.710 

12,36.741 

31«t  M.y  18S7 

1,452 

9,099 

81«t  May  1870 

settled  (or  Syw 

S5J4j 

88,11,710 







li 

Detailiid       ... 
Snmmftry     ... 

s.sm 

4,200 

2,08.341 
90,640 

Portion.  olUti 
a  aad  Kaepoce 
tricta  settled  da 
the  year. 

Extenaion  ol 
teiit  anmnury 
tied  of  the  Sum 
iwre  diattwt. 

Cultivation  and  Aitsessnient, 
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Tenures*     Land-tax,     Litigation, 
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Varieties  of  teiuire  not  held  direct  from  Oovemment. 


Nature  of  tenure. 


Number 
of    hold 
ings. 


I termediate  f  Ou   permanent 

loldei-s    be-  I       tenu»:o        ...        1,597 

weeu      Ze-  \ 

uindarsand  I  On        farming 

Kyots        ...  [      leases  2,396 

^oU*  holding  at  fixed  rates...   155,448 

.^•ots  with  right  of  occupancy 

at  variable  rates  ..'.  122,229 

ultivating    tenants    with   no 

permanent  rights  ...  487,190 

Lolders  of  service  grants     ...     44,941 


Average 
area  of 
each  hold- 
ing. 


Average 
rent  of 
each  hold- 
ing. 


Acres 
610 

608 
17i 


Us.  A.  P. 
265  14  0 


A  verago 
rent- rate 
per  acre. 

Ks.  A.  F. 
0     7  0 


Total 


813.801 


266  1  0 

0  7  0 

15  3  0 

0  14  6 

12  15  9 

0  11  0 

0  14  7 

0  12  8 

1  11  8 

0  11  0 

18} 
Hi 


16  I  II     1   6l     0  11  11 


Year, 

£ 

1861-62 

...  255,373 

1862-63 

...  545,863 

1863-64 

...  546,605 

1864-65 

588,136 

The  revision  of  the  laud-tax  had  been  completed  in  all  dis- 
lets  excepting  Sumbulpore.  The  aggregate  result  of  this  re- 
sion  up  to  the  eud  of  the  year  shows  an  enhancement  of  Rs. 
59,847  or  12J  per  cent,  the  demand  having  been  raised  from 
s.  63,4-5,520  to  Rs.  G0,lo,373,  exclusive  of  the  tribute  payable 
r  feudatories  and  the  quit-rent  levied  from  privileged  holders. 
he  land  revenue  has  thus  increased  since  1861-62 — 

Year.  £ 

lbf^5  67  ...     593,604 

1866-67  (11  months)       666,336 
1867-68  ...     494,003 

1868-69  ...     601,121 

IVaate  Laiids. — The  reserved  area  covers  18,432  square  miles. 
X  the  previous  year  sales  of  waste  land  realised  4s.  4Jd.  an 
-re. 

Litigation. — The  amount  of  litigation  under  the  Rent  Laws 
represented  by  8,594  cases  brought  before  the  courts  during 
>e  year,  against  5,7  51  in  the  year  previous.  As  before,  tho 
majority  of  the  cases  were  those  by  landlords  against  tenants,  only 
1*7  cases  having  been  brought  by  tenants  against  landlords. 
ppUcatious  under  Section  25  of  Act  X.  of  1859  by  landlords 
>  arrest  the  growth  of  occupancy  by  tenants  at-will  numbered 
lo  only,  against  784  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
f  the  517  tenant  cases  356  were  suits  to  recover  possession. 
Crops. — The  following  crops  were  cultivated  in  the  year  in  the 
9  districts, 

2  N  2 
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Central  rrovinces — Crops,  Stock  and  Prices, 


Crops,  A  cres. 

Rice  ...     2,899,230 

Wheat  ...     3,125,493 

Other  food  graius   4,694,869 
Oil-seeds  ...        745,237 

Sugar-cane      ...  95,668 

Cotton  ...        671,366 

The    Stock    is     thus    returned 
Cows  and  Bullocks  5,842,525 
Horses  ...  13,102 

Ponies  ...  82,698 

Donkeys  ...  25,549 

Slieep  and  Goats       589,080 
We  may  thus  tabulate  the  statistics  of  rent  and  prices :— 


Crops. 

A  erf 8. 

Opium 

... 

8,682 

Indigo 

•  • . 

2jU 

Fibres 

••• 

18,019 

Tobacco 

... 

19,^57 

Vegetables 

... 

58,634 

All  other  crops 

•  • . 

14,597 
Number. 

Pigs 

•.. 

87,606 

Carls 

... 

232,657 

Ploughs 

•.. 

721,524 

Boats 

•  •  • 

2,009 

verage  Rent 
per  acre. 

verage     pro- 
duce       per 
acre. 

c  ^ 
£oc 

o 

© 

1 

i 

1 

< 

< 

CL 

i 
[ 

Rs.  A. 

P 

lbs. 

Rs.  A.  P. 

Rice 

... 

1     7 

9 

2l7i 

4  12   2 

Wheat     ,.. 

••• 

... 

1     4 

.35  r 

3    2  5 

Inferior  grains.. • 

... 

... 

0  11 

0 

316 

2    7  10' 

Linseed    ... 

... 

. .  • 

... 

•  •  ■ 

3    6  1; 

Jute         ••• 

... 

... 

... 

•  •  • 

5    9  5; 

Cotton 

... 

I     6 

0 

124 

20    5   • 

Fndigo 
Opium 

... 
... 

•  •  • 

3     2 

7 

16 
3 

••• 

Oilseeds   ... 

•  •• 

0  13 

1 

200J 

•*• 

Fibres 

... 

... 

0  14 

9 

344 

■  *  • 

Sugar 

••• 

3     3 

7 

536J 
(raw.) 

6    1   «. 

I 

Tobacco    '•• 

... 

... 

2     3 

0 

170 

•"      .V 

Salt  (Sea)  .. 
„     (Samber) 
„     llock 

... 

... 

.  •  • 

.  • . 
... 
... 

... 

... 

... 

6  7   4i, 
8    9    11 

7  12    31 

Ghee 

•  *  • 

.. 

••• 

... 

25    5    U; 

The  price  of  a  pair  of  plough  bullocks  was  Rs.  24-3,  of  a  sheep 
Us.  2-1-3,  of  2  lbs.  of  fish  3  annas  and  of  80  lbs.  of  ironRs.  S-124. 
The  general  average  of  daily  wages  was  8J  annas  for  skilled  and 
3  anucas  for  unskilled  labour.  The  hire  of  a  cart  for  a  day  was 
10  annas,  of  a  camel  8J  amias,  of  a  score  of  donkeys  Rs.  3-11-9 
and  of  a  boat  14  annas. 


British  Burma---C2ihivatio7i  and  Tenures, 
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British  Burma,     Rent  Boli,  Crojm  and  Stack. 


Bent  Roll, — 


Nature  of  S«ttIoment 

Area  in 
uiiles. 

Annual  re- 
venue 
asAesaed- 

Djite  nf  expity  of 
boitleuient. 

Km  A  KKL 

Settled  for  10  yeara  and 
uuuer  30  .. 

„  uinier  10  years 

„  in  progress 

ToUl       ... 

Scttlemonts  previous- ^ 
ly   made    includiug  V 
full  record  uf  rights) 

Ditto,    without  duch  re- 
cord 

ficttlemenU)      Deteiled 
dunug  the  j  8,j2i,?J 

678 

606,705 

From  1869  to  1879 

k  fixed  yearly  rest 
baaed  ou  Um  Mtoal 
extent  uf  cu'itiTati<« 
on   date  of   Settle 
ment. 

Waste  lioda 
brought  under  cul- 
tivation duriu;  tlitf 
term  uf  lease  fr«e. 

Remisaions  grant- 
ed   under   the    Kc 

1097  6/6 

11,09,611 

From  1869  to  1879 

18* 

17,237 

1684 

17.33.663 

146* 

1107* 

281* 

1,78,617 

10,91,316 

8,85  897 

1871.  1878,  1S79 

venue  Rules. 

1 

1 

Crop'9. — The  average  was  as  follows — 

Acres, 


Kice 
Oil-seeds 
Sugar 
Cottou 
ludigo 
Fibres 
Tobiicco 
Tea 

Vegetubles 
Cocoauiits 
Betel-nub 
Dhunnee 
Plantains 
^auvine 

Stock-^ 


•  •• 


r 


1,067,262 

5,523 

3,G02 

4,562 

133 

77 

10.004 

100 

13,736 

2.002 

9,898 

21,646 

12.768 

2,972 


Chillies 

Hemp 

Mixed  Fruit  Trees 

Mixed  products 

Toungyas 

Acres 

Pepper, 

Mulberry 

Madder 

Peas 

Marian 

Dooi'ians 

Custard  apples 


Acra 
'l,m 
148 
5f»24!) 

35,1^6 

51.352 

3W 

671 

25 

2;/ 

74 

577 

1,379 

602 


t«* 


Number. 

419,885 

102 

7,796 

4 

15,568 

128,759 


••• 


Cows  and  Dullocks 

llorhcs 

Ponies 

Donkeys 

Sheep  and  Goats 

Tigs 

The   average  price    of  rice  fell  from  45.  lOirf.  for  80  lbs.  toU 

4i\d.     The  price  of  cotton  rose  from  12^.  ^\d.  to  16«.  5(/.    The 

price  of  wheat  also  rose  from  Gs.  to  10^.     With  one  or  two  ex- 


Carts 

Plouirhs 

Boats 

Elephants 

Buffaloes 


Numkr. 

6(;.45C 

258,7-29 

56,800 

b51 

401,  34 


Berar — Prices  and  Crops, 
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5tions  everything  became  much  dearer.  The  average 
ce  of  a  buflfaloe  rose  from  £6-8-0  to    £6-18-6.     The  value 

teak  timber  increased  by  55.  a  ton  ;  at  the  end  of  the  year 

average  cost  was  £4-14-6.  In  Maulmain  it  was  as  high  as 
\  a  ton.      The  price  of  labour  varied  very  little.    The  wages 

skilled  workmen  were  as  high  as  4s.  a  day  in  Akyab  and 
ungoo,  and  as  low  as  Is,  4cZ.  in  Shwe-gyeen.  Unskilled 
K)ur  is  nearly   the  same  everywhere  ;  in  Rangoon  it  is  about 

a  day,  but  the  average  is  from  Is.  to  Is,  6d. 

Waste  Lands, — To  the  close  of  the  year  land  was  granted  to 
3  extent  of  6,882  acres  yielding  a  revenue  of  Rs,  9,883,  chiefly 
Arakan.  In  the  Rangoon  district  80,000  acres  had  been 
mted  away  but  not  brought  under  cultivation.  The  land  re- 
Que  of  British  Burma  has  thus  increased — 


Year 

£ 

Year 

£ 

1861-62 

...     381,317 

1865-66 

...     527,763 

1862-63 

...     494,899 

1866-()7 

(11  monlLs)   549,824 

186364    . 

...     625,340 

1867-68 

...     585,543 

1864-65 

561,397 

1868-69 

...     568,539 

Berar- 

As  this  Province  is  administered  for  the  Nizam  the  informa- 
3n  regarding  it  is  incomplete.  The  land  revenue  of  1868-69 
nounted  to  £447,557  against  £444,.379  the  previous  year  rais- 
I  from  a  cultivated  area  of  4,947,187  acres  against  4,851,551. 
be  promotion  of  cultivated  to  waste  was  100  to  119  acres,  or 
►.c7  per  cent,  on  the  total  area,  and  exhibited  a  Revenue  de- 
and  averaging  14^  Annas  (Is.  6d.)  per  acre.  Details  will  be 
und  at  page  98.  The  rainfall  was  only  18*58  inches  against 
'•97  the  previous  year. 

Prices  and  Crops. — In  the  years  1805  and  1866  the  cot- 
n  mania  reduced  the  cultivation  of  food  grains,  and  the  people 
id  money  to  throw  away : — 


Years. 


Wheat. 


-om  1850  to  1861 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


•.. 


Jowaree. 

Gram. 

Rupee, 

111 

82 

30 

24 

30 

18 

44 

22 

58 

32 

38J 

26 

332 


JV« 


-Rod  fiuU.     C, 


>IVL 


The  (listrilmliou  y(  crops  as  calculated  for  tlie  whole  Pioviucl'  is 
thus  shown  : — 

Cotton  occupied  ...  ...     24}  per  cent 

Jowaree  and  other  cereals,  dry  crops  aud 

oilseeds...  ...  ...     74 

Garden  cultivation  ...  ...        IJ       „      of  th^ 

CTiltivated  area.  Here  we  have  a  strong  indication  of  theweli- 
to-do  condition  of  the  |>casant  landholders  of  the  Province,  as  ii 
is  commonly  reported  that  the  proceeils  of  the  cotton  cnlliv»- 
tion  are  alone  snfhcieut  to  euahle  the  ryots  to  pny  the  Revemie 
demand.  The  Survey  and  Settlement  will  he  complcKil  in 
1874. 

Rent  Roll:— 


For  10  yew*  and  emled  3U       ...;     2,116)  ~<,I4.0S2  Oil!         1^94    I    tVr   1 
,,     iu  [irogreu  ,,.'     lliriyuru  Talmik  SvUlcmeiit  ia 

1  iu  progreM, 


;*  of  TeuHTf  held  direrl/ro 


N.tuK 

of  T.I1.;™. 

1 

■5 

11 

iiin  K 

i3 

^ 

|iiHiji 

Suiflll  Zi!m1_i,d«H.  o 

^dudiuR    oil    SIU 

than  Ri^  1<» 
fluldtn  «f  KcioKio 

her  thnn  lho»  of 
Toul 

•i 

8,»t 

...     1      ^,M,073 

1  (*i 

36,ili,M.M«| 

«.-3a7« 

..  1 .., 

Oroi>u. 


Bi<-e 

..  3,89,692-2i 

Tobacco 

Wheal 

e,976'19 

Tea 

Other  food 

grains 

..21,98,47C'39 

Coffee 

OU  seeds 

..      77,388 

Vegetaliles 

Sugar  c-nue 

..      38,650-9 

Mulberry 

GoltoQ 

..      31,605-28 

Cocoauut  and  areca- 

Oiiiura 

..        1,201 

sub 

Fibi'CB 

..        7,193 

i,71l!I 
;,710» 


Coorg — Tenura,  Cropg  a>ul  Prices. 


Stock.— 


2,144,078  (  Pigfl  ...        36,009 

6,11.1  I  Carts  ...        f,3,9T4 

oniee  ...  19,501      Ploughs  ...      G0l,668 

■oiikejs  ...         47,181  I  Boats  ...  ]3l 

beep  and  Goats     ...    3.068,487  | 

"he  general  average  rent  per  acre  of  land  vaiies  from  Es.  2-G-I 
)r  cottoD  and  inferior  to  Rs.  4-4'-9J  for  wheat,  Bs.  6-11-4 
ir  rice  and  Re.  9-15-6  for  sugarcane.  The  average  produce  in 
».  per  acre  varies  from  636  of  inferior  grains  to  758  of  wheat, 
nd  the  price  of  80  Ihs.  of  produce  varies  from  Ps,  S-6-2  for  rice 
o  Ra.  i  for  jute.  Re.  9-1-3  for  cotton  and  Rs.  13-5-2  for  sngar. 
V  plongh  bullock  cost  Rs.  14-4,  a  sheep  Rs.  3-5-2,  twolbs.  of  lish 
li  anuaa,  60  Ihs.  of  iron  Rs,  4-6-6,  80  Ihs.  of  silk  Rs.  1,133-5-4 
Old  80  lbs.  of  coffee  Rs.  148.  Tlie  daily  wage  for  skilled  labour 
ta'KB  from  6  to  12  annas  and  for  unskilled  from  2  to  S  annas. 

Ooorg. 

The  land  r«veD«e  proper  yielded  £18,045,  (lie  greater  part  of 
which  was  derived  from  11,394  peasant-proprietors  each  paying 
tU  14-12  on  an  average.  Lauds  under  coffee  >'ielded  Rs.  91,251 
of  which  Rs.  55,256  was  paid  hy  Europeana 


Nature  of  Te..u.e. 

1 J 

0 

■s     ■ 

a 
11 

< 

Holdera  of  revenue  free  f  In  perpetuity 

leiiuwiB     ...              ..-  \  For  life 
(^rcbaserii  of  waste  lanilB 

uo 
■3 

U8 
3 

AeieB. 

17,811 

S3 

122 

17 

ToUl 

U9 

151 

17,804 

139 

iice  covered  7fi,166  acres;  other  food  grains,  11,934;  coffee, 
a,680  and  cardamum,  70,000.  The  people  litul  8G,fi21  cows 
nd  bullocks,  274  horses,  447  ponies,  4,055  sheep  and  goats, 
0,975  pigs,  324  carts,  29,296  ploughs  and  13  boats.  Wages 
«od  at  12  annas  a  day  for  skilled  and  4  annas  for  UDskilled 
■bour. 


324  Tfie  Opium  Monopoly 

Opium- 

The  monopoly  of  Opium  was  sold  by  the  Mahometan  Go- 
veiDment  to  a  contractor.  From  1773  the  East  India  CompaDj 
continued  this  till  1785,  when  it  changed  the  system  for  that  of 
sale  by  auction  under  regulations  protecting  the  cultivators.  In 
Bengal  the  monopoly  of  growth  and  Manufacture  is  in  force.  In 
Bombay  the  opium  manufactured  in  Mahva  and  other  native  ter- 
yitory  comes  under  a  system  of  excise  by  a  heavy  export  duty. 

Bengal, — The   growth  and  manufacture  are  restricted  to  two 
Agencies  in  Behar  and  Benares.     These  are  under  the  admiuis- 
tratiou   of  the   Government   of   Bengal,    though    the  so-called 
Benares  Agency  includes  sub-divisions  which  are  partly  situated 
in   Oude,  and  is  established  in  territory  under  the  Government 
of  the  North-Western  Provinces.     The  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
and  the  manufacture  of  opium  are  regulated  by  Act  XIIL  of 
1857,   imder  the  general  control  of  the  local  Government  and 
the   Board   of  Revenue,  and  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Opium   Agents   in  charge   of  the  Agencies.     The  C/ollectors  of 
Land  Revenue  in  the  districts  within  the  range  of  the  Agencies 
are  Deputy  Agents  for  the  enforcement  of  some  of  the  provisions 
of  Act  XIII.  of  1857,  but  they  do  not  othei*wise  take  part  in  the 
details   of  supervision,   which   are   conducted  by    Sub-Deputy 
Opium    Agents   acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Opium  Agent& 
The   extent  of  cultivation  and  the  quantity  of  opium  to  be  an- 
nually   brought  forward  for  sale,  are  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment  of  India  in  communication  with  the  local  Government; 
while  the  limits  of  cultivation  within  each  sub-division,  and  tie 
persons   by   whom  the  poppy  may  be  cultivated,  are  arranged 
annually  by  the  Opium  Department.     The  cultivators,  though 
free   to  decline  the  cultivation,  are  restrained  from  selling  their 
produce   to   any   but  the  Opium  Department     The  produce  is 
purchased   in    the   form   of  crude  opium  at  a  price  per  seer  of 
opium   of  a  certain   standard  consistence,  which  is  fixed  at  the 
time   of  the  annual  engagements  with  the  ryots  or  cultivators. 
The  ryots,  or  their  accredited  agents,  the  Inmberdars,  enter,  at 
the   end  of  July  or  early  in  August,  into  engagements  to  culti- 
vate, and   thereafter   receive   five  advances  as  follow,  the  first 
three   at  a  rate  not  exceeding  Rs.  4  each  advance  per  beegab, 

mz  : \8t — In  September,     ^nd. — At  the  end  of  December  or 

be<^innin<^  of  January  after  the  crop  is  above  ground,  and  when 
the  prospects  are  favorable.  3rJ. — At  the  latter  end  of  March, 
after  the  chief  part  of  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  and  the 
out-turn  which  had  been  arranged  for,  has  been  complet- 
ed.     UK — At   the  time  of  wcighment,   the   rate   of  advance 
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ling  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  drug  delivered.  5tL — On 
►taiuing  from  the  Ageut  the  godown  receipts.  By  the  end  of 
ily  the  manufacture  ia  finished,  but  the  airing  and  drying  are 
utinued  till  October,  by  which  time  the  balls  are  ready  for 
icking ;  forty  balls  are  allotted  to  each  chest  of  provision  opium. 
The  manufactured  opium  is  classed  as  provision  opium 
r  export  to  China,  and  abkaree  opium  for'  consumption  in 
e  country.  The  provision  opium  is  brought  down  to  Cal- 
itta,  where  it  is  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  By 
convention  with  the  French  Government,  dated  7th  March 
Wo,  the  authorities  at  Chandernagore  are  entitled  to  demand 
quantity  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  300  chests  in  each 
jar,  the  price  for  the  same  being  determined  by  the  average 
,te  at  which  opium  is  sold  at  every  periodical  sale  during  the 
jar,  and  the  requisition  for  such  opium  being  "  addressed  to 
le  Governor  General  at  Calcutta  within  thirty  days  after  no- 
ce  of  the  intended  sales  shall  have  been  published  in  the  Go- 
irnment  Gazette"  The  year's  provision  is  not  sold  at  once, 
'riginally  there,  were  five  sales  in  a  year,  then  nine,  but  since 
848  they  have  been  monthly.  Of  late  years,  to  check  specula- 
ion,  the  quantity  to  be  sold  in  any  calendar  year  has,  if  the 
'Utturn  be  sufficient,  been  notified  in  the  previous  year,  and  as 
k  further  means  of  steadying  prices,  endeavours  are  being  made 
0  accumulate  a  reserve  of  at  least  ten  thousand  chests  of  opium 
io  supplement  a  deficiency  of  out-turn  in  bad  seasons.  The 
abkaree  opium  manufactured  in  the  two  Agencies  is  supplied  to 
ilie  Governments  of  Bengal  and  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
uid  the  Administration  of  British  Burma,  who  cause  its  sale 
"within  the  territories  under  their  jurisdiction,  at  prices  which 
tfe  fixed  at  their  discretion,  but  never  so  low  as  to  tempt  the 
'Xportation  of  abkaree  opium  to  China  in  preference  to  provi- 
sion opium.  The  consistence  of  the  manufactured  opium  differs 
^  tbe  two  Agencies.  The  moisture  in  100  grains  of  crude  opi- 
im  being  thoroughly  evaporated,  the  residue  is  weighed,  each 
p'ain  after  dry  age  being  taken  at  1°.  If  the  cultivator  delivers  his 
irug  of  standard  consistence,  he  receives  for  it  the  regulated 
)rice, otherwise,  ixpvo  rata  increase  or  deduction  is  made  accord- 
Dg  as  the  drug  is  above  or  below  standard.  The  standard  opium 
•eegah  is  equal  to  27,225  square  feet,  and  is  the  same  in  both 
igeucies. 

Bombay. — A  large  revenue  is  derived  from  the  transit  of  the 
}ium  of  Malvva  through  the  British  territories  to  Bombay  for 
:portation  to  China.  Previous  to  the  year  1831,  the  British 
overnment  reserved  to  itself  a  monopoly  of  the  article,  which 
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was    purchased    by  the  British  Resident  at   Iiidore,  and  boM 
by   auction,   either  at   Bombay   or   at  Calcutta.      But  in  that 
year   it  was  deemed  advisable,  chiefly   on  account  of  the  large 
quantity    of   opium  smuggled  to  the  Portuguese  Settlements 
of  Demaun,   &c.,  on   the  Coast,  to   relinquish  the    monopoly, 
to  open  the  trade   to  the   operations  of  private  enterprise,  and 
to   substitute,   as  a   source   of  revenue,   in   place  of  the  aban- 
doned  system,  the  grant,  at   a  specified   rate,  of  passes  to  co- 
ver  the   transit  of  opium    through    the   Company's  territories 
to  Bombay.     In  determining  the  amount  of  transit  duty,  it  ww 
proposed   to   be  guided   by  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  transit 
direct  to  Bombay,  with  that  of  the  transmission  of  the  dnig  to 
the  Coast  by  the  cheapest  of  the  more  circuitous  routes  througb 
the  territories   of  Native  States ;  and  on  the  basis  of  such  ft 
comparison,  it  was  fixed  at  Rs.  175  per  chest  of  1401b8.    la 
1835,  the  results  of  the  preceding  official    year   having  been 
unfavourable,  and  the  shipments  of  opium  from  Bombay  having 
largely  declined,  while  those  from  Demaun  had  greatly  increas- 
ed,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  Rs.  125  per  chest.     The  subjuga- 
tion of  Sindh  afforded  opportunity  for  the  levy  of  a  higher  rate. 
Until   that   conquest,  a  large  portion  of  the  opium  of  Malwa 
had  been  conveyed  through  Sindh   to  Kurrachee,  and  thence 
onwards  to  the  Portuguese  ports  of  Diu  and  Demaun.    Tliat 
route  being  now  closed,  it  was  reasonably  expected  that  an  ad- 
vance might  be  made  in  the  charge  for  passes,  without  risk  of 
loss  to  the  revenue  from  a  diminished  demand  for  them.    The 
rate   was  accordingly  increased  in  October  1843  from  Rs.  135 
to  Bs.  200  per  chest.     Upon  the  principle  that4ihe  dutyshouH 
be  fixed  at  the  highest  amount  which  could  be  levied  witbout 
forcing   the   trade  into  other  channels,  a  further  increase  wm 
made  in  184!5,  when  it  was  determined  that  the  charge  sbouW 
be  Rs.  300  per  chest     Under  the  like  views  it  was  on  ist  June 
1847  raised  to  Ra  400  per  chest,  and  subsequently  on  Ist  Julj 
186y  to  lis.  500,  on  1st  September  1860  to  Rs.  600,  on  Ist  Octo* 
ber  1801  to  Rs.  700,  and  on  Jst  October  1862  to  Rs.  600,  which 
is  the  present  rate. 

Poppy  seed  is  sown  in  Malwa  in  November ;  the  plants  areio 
flower  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  by  the  end  of  March  tbe 
whole  of  the  opium  is  Collected  by  the  cultivators  and  ready  fo 
sale.  The  village  bankers,  who  get  possession  of  the  raw  opiuw. 
retain  it  till  the  end  of  April,  and  during  May  and  June  it  i* 
bought  by  the  large  dealers  who  make  it  up  into  cakes  of  W 
ounces  each,  and  expose  it  in  store-houses  to  dry  for  the  nex* 
two  months,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  scalea     Generally. 
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the  opium  is  ready  for  export  in  September ;  but  as  considerable 
dryage  takes  place  in  its  transport  to  Bombay  wiiile  new,  it  is 
usually  kept  till  October,  unless  an  expected  increase  of  duty, 
or  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  dealers,  compel  the  owners  to 
In-ing  the  drug  earlier  to  the  scales.  Since  September  1866,  the 
new  route  from  Indore  has  been  generally  adopted  for  the  tran- 
sit of  chests  to  ttombav,  vid  Simlore  and  Burwaree,  to  the  rail- 
fray  station  at  Khundwa.  Consignments  can  now  reach  Bom- 
bay in  eight  days,  whereas  the  old  route,  vid  Maunpore, 
Sindwa,  and  Mauwar,  occupied  20  days.  r«a,ssports  are  also 
granted  at  Ahmedabad,  where  the  scales  are  superintended 
by  an  Officer  of  the  Opium  J^epartment,  Bombay.  A  chest 
of  Malwa  opium  contains  140  lbs.  net  weight,  to  which  an  al- 
lowance of  1^  lbs.  is  added  for  leaf  and  dust,  making  a  total  of 
141^  lbs. 

The  rules  in  force  at  Indore   (and   the  same   are    applica- 
ble   at    Ahmedabad)   for    the    weigh  men  t  of  opium    and   the 
grant  of  passports,  are  as  follows  : — The  opium,  ready  packed  in 
half  chests  (for  convenience  of  carriage)  is  brought  to  the  Go- 
vernment godown  by  the  merchants  or  brokers,  who  tender  for 
the  duty   hoondies   bearing   interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum, 
and   payable  at  sight  to  the  General  Treasury  at  the  Bank  of 
Bombay.     I'hese,  on  being  approved,  registered  and  numbered, 
are  forwarded  with  the  register  to  the  Deputy  Auditor  and  Ac- 
countant  General,    Bombay.      The    hoondies  tendered   having 
been  approved  of,  on   the  receipt  of  the  hoondies  the.  half  chests 
are  arranged  in  the  godown,  and  numbered  from  one,  consecu- 
tively, in  English.     Merchants  provide  and  pay  for  porters,  car- 
penters and  men  for  screwing  up  the  chests  opened  for  weigh- 
ment     On  arrival  of  the  officer  who  makes  the  weighmeut,  he 
selects,  at  hazard,  two  half  chests  out  of  every  ten  of  each  con- 
signment brought  to  the  scales,  from  which  an  average  is  struck; 
when   the  average  falls  short  of  the  allowance  by  Government, 
viz,,  70lbs.   12ozs.  per  half  chest,  the  deficiency  is  allowed  to  be 
made  good ;  when  it  is  in  excess,  the  number  of  pounds  in  ex- 
cess is  withdrawn.     This  is  called  net  weighment     When  the 
net  weighment  is  completed,  the  boxes  are  nailed  up  and  re- 
packed, and  the  gross  weighments  are  proceeded  with,  that  is, 
the  chests,  as  ready  for  conveyance,  are  weighed  and  marked  in 
English.     Full   particulars   are   then   entered   in   the  passports 
granted  for  each   weighment     To  prevent  molestation  on  the 
road,  a   vernacular  pass   is  granted  to  the  person  appointed  by 
the  merchant  to  accompany  the  despatch,  in  which  the  particu- 
lars of  the  consignment  arc  inserted,  and  a  weekly  register  of  the 
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passports  is  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Salt  and 
Opium,  Bombay.  The  passport  is  valid  for  only  three  months  from 
the  date  of  its  issue.  There  are  three  subordinate  offices  attached 
to  the  Malwa  Agency, — Dhar,  Kutlam  and  Pallee,  the  officer  iu 
charge  of  which  forward  their  hoondies  to  the  head  office,  and  in 
return  receive  passports  bearing  the  head  office  registered  num- 
ber. In  relation  to  the  procedure  at  Bombay,  the  process  ob- 
served with  the  past  fees  levied  on  opiuni  is  as  follows  : — The 
ilalwa  Agent  grants  the  pass,  receives  a  hoondie  in  payment  of 
the  pass  fee,  and  hands  it  on  to  the  Accountant  General.  The 
Accountant  General  sends  the  hoondie  to  the  General  Treasury 
to  be  realised,  informs  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  that  he 
lias  done  so.  The  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  once  records  it 
as  a  debt  due  by  him,  and  takes  care  that  tlie  amount  is  recover- 
ed. The  Treasury  receives  the  amount  of  the  hoondie,  and 
informs  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  to  that  effects  The 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  on  the  arrival  of  opium  at  Bomhay, 
receives  it,  and  as  a  clieck  as[ainst  smuijorlinor  on  the  wav,  sees 
that  the  chest  corresponds  with  the  pass,  tliat  the  weighmeut 
also   corresponds,  less  a  certain  amount  of  dryage,  and  that  the 

{lass  fees  have  been  duly  recovered.  If  the  pa»ss  fees  have  not 
)een  paid,  he  seizes  the  opium,  and  recovers  the  aniount  of  the 
lioondie  and  the  interest  thereon.  On  the  export  of  the  opium 
to  China,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  weighs  it.  examiues  tlia 
pass  under  which  it  was  imported,  and  checks  oflf  therefrom  the 
quantity  to  be  exported. 

Revenue  frovi  Opium  since  1831 — The  number  of  chests 
lias  increased  from  b778  in  1829-30  to  42,697  in  18(>5-60 
and  37,9S5  in  18G8-G9.  The  area  under  the  poppy  in 
Berar  and  Benares  rose  from  388,044  beegahs  in  184^49 
to  832,434  in  1863-64  and  stood  at  727,247  in  18G7-68. 
In  the  last  year  the  cultivator  was  paid  Rs.  4-8  per  seer 
of  2  lbs.  The  total  quantity  produced  was  83,750  maunds  of 
80lbs.  each.  This  was  manufactured  into  43,610  chests  for  ex- 
port and  0,277,  equivalent  to  5646  of  the  former,  for  excise  con- 
sumption in  India.  The  whole  amount  paid  to  cultivators  for 
raw  opium  was  £1,507,476  and  the  entire  char ^res  at  the  fac- 
tories amounted  to  £18,63,028.  The  charges  in  Calcutta  were 
£5,404.  The  total  gross  charges  were  £1,868,432.  The  net 
cost  of  each  chest  to  Government  was  £38  and  the  average  price 
realised  for  each  iu  that  year  was  £138-12.  The  lowest  price 
was  £54-8  in  1840;  the  highest,  £187-2  in  1861.  Of  Malwa 
Opium  alone  the  nun^bcr  of  chests  has  increased  from  470.*liu 
1830-31  to  51,228  in  l«62-63  and  stood  at  30,962  in  1868-69. 
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The  Salt  duties,  all  over  India,  yielded  a  gross  revenue  of 
£5,588/240  iu  1608-69  and  a  net  revenue  of  £d,17(>,427.  The 
duties  and  the  system  of  manufacture  and  collecting  (he  revenue 
•differ  in  different  provinces. 

Bengal, — The  Mahomedans  taxed  salt  by  imposts  on  the  manu- 
facture and  transit  duties.  In  1765  Lord  Clive  attempted  to  clieck 
the  private  trade  to  which  the  underpaid  servants  of  theCoinpanj 
looked  for  an  income,  by  establishing  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic 
Half  the  profits  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  officers  uf 
Government,  and  the  other  half  it  was  proposed  to  credit  to  the 
Company.     In   his  Minute  of  the  3rd  September  1766,  Lord 
Clive  assumed  that  this  share  would  yield, "  according  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  salt  trade,  from  12  to  13  lakhs  of  rupees  aiuiu- 
ally,"     The  rate  fixed  for  deliveries  was  Rs.  2  per  matmd.    The 
existence  of  this  monopoly  was  of  but  short  duration,  as  the 
Court  of  Directors  wholly  disapproved  of  the  arrangements.    At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  Court  stated  that  they  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  levying  of  the  ancient  duties  on  salt,  which  had  al- 
ways constituted  part  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal.     In  the  year 
1772  the  manufacture  and  wholesale  trade  of  salt  were  fanned 
out  by  Government  to  private  individuals,  but  this  complicated 
farming  system  soon  failed,  and  was  never  very  productive.    I« 
1780  Mr.  Hastings  introduced  a  system  for  the  manufacture  aod 
sale  of  salt  under  the  agency  of  tli^  Company's  Civil  Servants 
In  1788  sales  of  salt  by  public  auction,  instead  of  at  fixed  rates 
to  the  dealers,  was  introduced  by  Lord  Cornwallis.    The  revenue 
immediately  rose,  but  the  system  was  eventually  abolished  b/ 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  1837,  as  it  was  found  to  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  sub-monopolies,  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
both  the  people  and  the  Government     In  their  despatch  of  the 
4th  January  1837,  the  Court  of  Directors  ordered  that  the  price 
to  be  thenceforward  paid  by  the  purchasers  of  salt  should  bede- 
termined  l)y  the  cost  price  of  manufacture,  added  to  a  fixed  rate 
of  duty.     The  rates  of  duty  since  fixed  ftom  time  to  time  bie 
varied  from  a  maximum  of  Rs.  3-4  to  a  minimum  of  Ka  2-8  ptf 
maund  ;  but  the  system  for  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  alt, 
as  introduced  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  1780.,  continued  in  force,  witk 
but  few  modifications,  until  the  year  1862,  when  the  several  salt 
agencies  were  gradually  abolished,  leaving  the  supply  of  »H 
either  by  importation  or  excise  manufacture,  to  private  enter* 
prise.     The  several  salt  agencies  were  situated  in  the  province  of 
Orissa  and  in  the  districts  of  Chittagong,  24-Perguniiahs,  Jefi- 
sore,  and  Midnapore.  The  full  rate  of  duty  ou  sail  was  not,  how- 
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5r,  levied  uniformly  throughout  Bengal  until  recently.  From 
3  year  1810  a  system  of  retail  sales  at  reduced  prices  from 
>p8  established  on  the  part  of  Government,  was  introduced  in 
;tricts  and  localities  where  salt  was  manufactured  or  was  cap- 
le  of  being  easily  produced.  This  led  to  irregularities  and  the 
stem  was  abolished  in  18G2.  Foreign  salt  was  first  imported 
;o  Bengal  in  the  year  1818-19.  No  large  importations,  bow- 
er, occurred  until  the  year  1835-36.  At  fir^t,  and  until  the 
:ed  duty  system  was  adopted,  Customs  dues  were  levied  at  such 
tea  as  were  considered  necessary  to  maintain  the  average  pri- 
3  of  the  Government  sales.  As  the  old  stocks  of  salt  manufac- 
red  at  the  Government  agencies  are  almost  exhausted,  and 
e  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  24-Pergunnah&  under 
e  excise  rules  is  very  small,  the  consumption  in  the  whole  of 
3ngal,  with  the  exception  of  the  Orissa  Province,  may  be  said 
'  be  now  supplied  by  imported  salt.  The  following  are  the  des- 
iptions  of  salt  now  commonly  imported,  the  bulkof  theimpor- 
itions  being  from  Liverpool : — 

Manufactured  by  Solar  Evaporation. 
French  Kurkutch.         Bombay  Kurkutch. 
Ceylon      ditto.  Karrachee    ditto. 

Juddah     ditto.  Madras         ditto. 

Muscat     ditto.  Covelong       ditto. 

The  duty  levied  on  salt  is  now  precisely  the  same  as  it  wag 
in  1839,  though  intermediately  the  rate  of  duty  has  been  fre- 
quently changed.  The  duties  have  been  as  follow: — From 
1817  to  1844  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  3-4-0  per  maund.  In  October 
1844  this  rate  wa^s  reduced  to  Rs.  3,  in  April  1847  to  Rs. 
2-12-0,  and  in  April  1848  to  Rs.  2-8-0.  In  December  1859  the 
duty  was  again  raised  to  Rs.  3,  and  in  March  18G1  to  the  ori- 
ginal figure  of  Rs.  3-4-0.  In  1815  a  convention  was  made  with 
Ae  French  Government,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  East 
Ifidia  Company  agreed  to  supply  sufficient  salt  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  French  Settlement  of  Chandernagore  at  prime  cost 
from  the  Orissa  and  Midnapore  agencies.  The  quantities  of 
8alt  thus  supplied  free  of  duty  varied  from  maunds  4,000  to 
l2,000  per  annum.  This  arrangement  held  good  until  the  year 
l839,  when  the  Company  entered  into  an  engagement  to  pay 
nnually  a  sum  of  Rs.  20^000  to  the  French  Government  on 
beir  agreeing  to  buy  their  salt  in  the  open  market  at  the  same 
rice  paid  for  it  by  other  inhabitants  of  Bengal ;  these  payments 
re  still  continued 
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Madras. — According  to  the    prevailing   system,  which   was 
established  in    ]805,  salt   is  nmde    in    the   coast  districts    by 
private    manufacturers,    wiio    receive  advances  from   the   Go- 
vernment, and  who  are   restrained    from    selling   the  produce 
to    any   but   the  Government.      The   salt    is   re-sold    by   Go- 
vernment at  the  price   paid    to   the    manufacturers    (reduced 
to  an   average  rate  for  all  the  districts)  i^lua  the  duty.      In  the 
eastern  maritime  districts  these  arrangements  prevail  without 
any     modification,    but    in    Malabar    and    South    Canara   the 
salt  manufactured  locally  is  insufhcient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  districts  ;  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  importations  from  the 
Bombay  Presidency.      Formerly  these  importations  ^Yere  made 
by   the  Government,  and   then,  or   down  to  18G0-G1  inclusive, 
the   imported  salt  was  sold  at  a  price  equal  to  the  Madras  duty 
(i.  e.,  the  general  gross  selling  price,  less  2  annas  a  maund)  j^dua 
the   cost  of  the  salt.      From  1861-62,  however,  the  importations 
have  Ijeen  made  by  merchants  who  necessarily  pay  bare  duty  to 
the    Government.      Certain  quantities  of  salt  are  annually  sup- 
plied   to   the  French   Settlements  in  the   Madras   Presidency 
under     an    old   convention   with   the   French   Government  at 
tlie  cost  price  of  that  day.      A  further  quantity,  generally  less 
thun     one   thousand  maunds   annually,   is   supplied   at   prime 
cost  from  the  Canara  District  for  the  Ameendevi  Island.    When 
salt  is  purchased  by  the  heap  of  1,200  maunds  without  measure- 
ment, a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  general  selling  price  is  al- 
lowed.    In   the  returns   of  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  gross 
1,200  maunds  of  each  heap  are  shown  as  sold  at  the  general  price 
reduced  by  5   per  cent,  measurement ;  however,  as  the  deduc- 
tion of  5   per   cent,   is  allowed  on  account  of  wastage  in  the 
Leap,  the  quantities  shown  in  the  Madras  returns  at  the  reduced 
price    have   been  diminished  by  5  per  cent,  in  the  following 
table.    In  a  few  instances  a  larger  discount  has  been  allowed  to 
wholesale  purchasers,   in   order   to  clear  out  stores  in  remote 
parts    of  a  district,   or  for  other  special  reasons,  such  as  the 
clearances  of  old  salt  in  tlie  Kistna  District,  which  had  been  in- 
jured   in  the  cyclone  of  1804.     In  those  instances  the  gross 
quantities   in  the   Madras  returns  have  been  adopted  without 
abatement.     The   whole   of  Mysore  and   the   greater   part   of 
the  Nizam's  territory,  and  of  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
the    Central   Provinces,   are   supplied    with    Madras   salt,   but 
in    the   returns   from   Madras   these   supplies   are  not   distin- 
^ished   from   the   sales   for   consumption   within   the  Madras 
Presidency.      North    Canara  was   detached   from   the    Madras 
Presidency  and  annexed  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  1862-63. 
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Tlie  sales  in  that  district  are  distinguished  from  the  re- 
maining sales  of  the  Presidency  in  the  following  tables.  The 
(jeiieral  selling  price  of  salt  in  the  Madras  Presidency  has  been 
as  follows,  viz» : — 

9J  annas  a  maund  of  82-2/7th  lbs.  from  1805  to  Nov.  1809. 
14  „  from  November  1809  to  a  date  in  1820. 

9i  „  from  1820  to  June  1828. 

34.  „  from  June  to  1828  to  31st  March  1844. 

1  Rupee  8  annas  a  maund,  reduced  in  the  same  year  to  1  Re, 
a  maund,  from  April  X844  to  July  1859. 

from  August  1859  to  2ud  April 

from   3rd  April   to  23rd  June 

from   24th  June  1861  to  a  date 

from  a  date  in  1865^66.  The 
rate  continued  until  1869,  when  by  Act  XXXIV.  it  was  raised  to 
lis.  2  a  maund.  These  rates  are  inclusive  of  a  cost  price  of  2  anuas 
or  latterly  of  3  annas,  a  maund,  and  are  abated  by  5  per  cent  for 
purchase  without  measurement,  of  a  heap  of  1,200  maunds. 


1  Kupee  2  annas 

ditto 

1861. 

1  Rupee  6  annas 

ditto 

1861. 

1  Rupee  8  annas 

ditto 

in  1865-6t). 

1  Rupee  11  annas 

ditto 

Years. 


1853-54 
1654-55 
1855- 56 
185057 
1857-58 
1S58-59 

1858-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 
1SG2  63 
1863  64 
1864-05 

1865-66 

1866-67 
1867-63 

1868  69 


Monopo- 
ly   price 
per  In- 
dian 
\Iaun4. 


Ba.  Aa. 
1    0 
1     0 


1 
1 

1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Quantity  Sold. 


I'resent 

Madrua 

Presidency 


1!? 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


2 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

11 

11 

11 


1  U 


Mds. 
46,99,990 
48,52,692 
62,15,902 
51,31,236 
64,59.551 
65,63,127 

56,27,983 

69,62,492 

67,48,047 
62,17,503 
63.94,257 
66,88,537 

66,73,934 

69,95,967 
64,27,845 

67,61,975 


Mds. 
1.25,946 
72,351 
1,02,952 
1,48,659 
1,48,938 
1,88,367 

1,53.228 

1,83,629 
1,39,253 


Mda. 
48,25.935 
49,25,043 
63,18,854, 
62,79,794 
66,08,489 
67,51.494 

57,8l,2U 

61,51,121 

58,87,30(1 
62,17,503 
63,94.267' 
66,88,637 

66,73,934 

69,95,967 
64,27,845 

67,61,975 


Proceedi. 


£  ' 
460.240, 
4SS,160l 
522,1W 
529,036( 
561,091 
571.2H 

639,4e^ 

716,691 

859,9S( 
911469 

94(;,3*:!a 

982,20«; 
1,005,0«! 

1,14S.810| 
1,049.»7« 
1,101,1481 
1,111,615 
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Bombay  toithout  Sindh. — The  salt  produced  in  the  Bombay 
esidency,  and  in  the  works  belonging  to  the  Nawab  of  Cam- 
{,  is  partially  exported  beyond  the  Presidency  by  land  to  Mal- 
,  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  Nizam's  territories,  and  by  sea 
British  and  Foreign  Malabar  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  to 
Icutta  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  exports  by  land  pay  the 
I  excise  duty,  those  by  sea  are  free  of  duty,  but  a  nominal  charge, 
cover  cost  of  establishments  at  the  salt  pans,  is  levied  at  three 
}s,  or  a  quarter  of  an  anna  a  maund  on  exports  to  British 
Bilabar,  and  at  one  anna  a  maund  on  exports  to  Native  Fe- 
ign ports  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  exports  to  Calcutta 
lid  full  excise  duty  down  to  the  year  1864,  since  then  they 
3ive  been  free  of  duty,  being  subject,  like  the  imports  of  Bom- 
ly  salt  into  the  Madras  Presidency,  to  the  full  customs  duty 
ivhicb  is  the  same  as  the  local  excise  duty)  at  the  port  of  im- 
ort 

It  was  not  until  the  15th  December  1837  that  salt  was  con- 
erted,  by  Act  No.  XXVII.  of  that  year,  into  a  source  of  cousi- 
erable  revenue  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay ;  prior  to  that 
ate  it  was  one  of  many  miscellaneous  items  as  under  the  Na- 
ive Government.  Under  that  Act  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  the 
fcmbay  Presidency  was  placed  under  restriction,  and  the  pro- 
iuce,  in  common  with  the  importations  of  salt  by  sea  and 
Mid,  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  eight  annas  a  maund.  The 
>bject  of  the  duty  was  to  compensate  partially  the  loss  to  the 
[eneral  revenue  from  the  abolition  of  inland  transit  duties.  In 
844,  to  set  off  a  further  loss  of  revenue  from  tlie  abolition  of 
he  motwrpha,  or  tax  on  trades  and  professions,  the  duty  was 
aised  from  1st  September  to  one  rupee  a  maund,  but  immedi- 
^Wy  after  it  was  reduced  in  the  same  month,  with  effect  from 
he  same  date,  to  twelve  annas  a  maund,  at  which  rate  it  con- 
uiued  until  August  1859,  when  it  was  raised  to  one  rupee  a 
oaund,  and  was  again  raised  on  20th  January  I8G5  to  one 
"wpee  and  eight  annas  a  maund.  By  Act  XXIV.  of  1869 
ko  duty  was  raised  to  one  rupee  thirteen  annas  a  maund. 
I^e  system  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  that  of  licensing 
^G  manufacture  at  places  approved  of  by  the  officers  of 
cvenue,  watching  production  and  store,  and  not  allowing 
^Daoval  from  the  manufacturers'  store,  except  upon  payment 
>f  the  prescribed  duty.  Certain  Native  States  and  Chiefs, 
iowever,  are  allowed  a  certain  annual  supply  of  salt  free, 
*f  at  reduced  rates  of  duty,  from  the  Ahmedabad  Collec- 
orate  in  the  Northern  Division.  Half  of  the  duty  on  the  Cam- 
Ay  salt  is  paid  to  the  Nawab. 
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Tears. 
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Total    quantity   of    Salt   paid 
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Oi-and  Total. 
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• 

•5 

8 
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Re.  A. 

Mde. 

Mds. 

MdA. 

Ifdc. 

Mdi. 

i 

1842-43 

0    8 

33.17,447 

2,26,060 

36,43.527 

9,26,605 

44.70.135 

i7o;<i 

1843-44 

0    8 

36.76,836 

2,19,966 

37,96,801 

6,11,296 

44,07.097 

i;«,iH 

1844-45 

0  12 

29,77,931 

1,87,229 

31,65,160 

7,95,193 

39,00.353 

aQ6,Rl 

1845-40 

0  12 

29.47,834 

1,86.648 

31,34,482 

9,60.685 

40,85,167 

2i?,8a 

1846  47 

0  12 

26,67.427 

1,47,696 

27,05,122 

8.91,672 

S5,96,7£4'  l».tfl 

1847-48 

0  12 

34,34.991 

1,80,767 

86,16,758 

10,66,432 

46.82,190   195,23 

1848-49 

0  12 

29,95,424 

l,48,56i 

31.43.978 

8,12,096 

39,56.074,  238,i>l 

1849*50 

0  12 

31,60,348 

1,29,710 

33,89.068 

10,17,826 

43,06,853   »,« 

1850  61 

0  12 

30,68,670 

1,31,458 

32,00,128 

10,06,007 

43.06.135 

!32^ 

1851-53 

0  13 

31,74,601 

1,22,167 

32,96,768 

7,60,373 

40,57.141 

239.«: 

1 

1852  53 

0  12 

32,63,608 

1,33,616 

33,97.183 

9,02,341 

42.99,524  24*4^, 

1853  54 

0  12 

30,20,308 

1,12,695 

81, 12,903 

10,95,062 

42,37,955 

MS^ 

1854-56 

•  • 

30,76,638  1,19,860 

31,96,498 

10,76,453 

43.72.951 

241.W 

1865  66             «••               .•• 

••• 

35,16,177^  1.33,046 

36,49,223 

10,21,699 

48,70.922 

275.5» 

1856-57 

••• 

32,65,729 

1,19,304 

33,83,033 

7,76,115 

41,61,148'  2«.*« 

1857-68 

•  •• 

36,18,863 

1,22,431 

37,41,294 

11,66,294 

48,97,:*$ 

1868-69             ••• 

0  12 

32,66  209 

2,09,278 

34,75.676 

10,86,285 

45.61,861 

1869-60 

1    0 

35,57.069 

2,17,994 

37,76.063 

14,49,108 

62,24.171 

*Ae» 

1860-61 

1    0 

29,40.054 

2,13,961 

31,54,015 

20,39,275 

61,93.29«» 

819,535 

3€5.1C 

1 

1861-62 

1    4 

27,19,570 

2,14,760 

29,34,330 

14,21.681 

43.56,0: 1 

1862-63 

1    4 

29,88,875 

2,63,402 

32,42,367 

18,33,620 

60,75.8S: 

410|5fl 

1863-64 

1    4 

33,24,246 

3,48,&44 

36,72,790 

14,58,388 

61,61,17< 

i»lt» 

186i65 

1    8 

29  21,038 

2,59,299 

31,80,95t'. 

18,62,767 

50,43,723 

423,2« 

1 

1865  66 

1    8 

32,72,69o'  2,41.928 

35,14,618 

16,31,929 

61.46,5 >r 

522.KJ| 

1S66-67              ... 

1    8 

22,13,883 

2,27,863 

24,41,746 

14,68,587 

39,00,333 

361.3*1 

Aptil  1867 

1    8 

4,61,003 

34.162 

4,93.155 

1,440 

4.96,5^5 

74,1» 

186703 

1    8 

30,66,184 

2,42,092 

32.97.276 

11,93,163 

44.89.539 

48»,)21 

1868-63 

1    8 

37,21,185 

•i,6l,067 

39,72.263 

20,11,964 

59,84,316 

eio,«3 
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9u7ijab. — The  salt  duties  levied  in  the  Delhi  division,  or  on 
customs  line  within  the  Punjab,  are  inchided  in  the  re- 
pts  of  the  North-Western  Provinces'  Inland  Customs  line. 
ere  is,  further,  a  preventive  line  on  the  Sutlej  which  docs  not 
lect  any  duty,  but  g\iards  against  the  importation  of  l^ajpoota- 
and  Sindh  salts  into  the  Punjab.  Besides  these,  the  estal>lish- 
iiits  for  the  salt  revenue  in  the  Punjab  are  those  at  the  Kohat 
It  Mines  for  the  levy  of  a  duty  of  4,  3,  or  2  annas  a  maund  on 
e  consumption  Trans-Indus,  and  those  in  the  Sindh-Saugor 
cab,  and  Kalabagh  mines,  or  the  Shahpore  salt  range,  for  the 
vy  of  a  duty  of  Rs.  3  a  maund.  The  dutv  on  it  was  Rs.  2  a 
laund  from  1849-50  to  20th  April  18G0,  and  Rs.  2-2  a  ninund 
rom  21st  April  1860  to  19th  September  18C1,  when  it  was  raised 
rom  20th  September  1801  to  the  present  rate  of  R&  3  a 
aauud. 

'imvlUy  of  Salt  which  Paid  Duty  and  Amount  of  Duty  Realised  in  the 
Sail  Mines  in  the  Punjab  in  each  year  from  1849-50  to  18G8-C9. 


Qiinniiiy  which  puid 

Years. 

duty. 

Total. 

mnt 
Realise 

Siu(lh-:^aiigor, 

Dou^S  ai)d 

Kohat 

gPH 

Kuhihagh 

^liues. 

<^ 

Mines. 

•9 

^ilds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

£ 

184950 

3,47,901 

3,47,901 

81,440 

1850-51 

7,68,703 

3,68,206 

ll,3t;,969 

162,259 

1851-52 

6,40,648 

2,50,189 

896,837 

133,879 

1852  53 

8,42,108 

3,05,812 

11,47,920 

175,024 

1853-54 

9,75,268 

3,13,114 

12,88,382 

201,666 

1854-55 

10,47,028 

3,47,574 

13,94,602 

216,898 

1855-56 

9,05,860 

3,94,065 

13,59,925 

201,932 

1856-57 

9,47,265 

3,10,27^ 

12,57,543 

196,105 

185758 

9.60,691 

2,75,154 

12.35,845 

198.331 

1858-59 

10,21,101 

3,30,290 

13.51,391 

211,529 

1859-60 

10,78,521 

3,46,727 

1  1.25.248 

223,709 

1860-61 

12,86,353 

.  4,10,356 

10.96,709 

282,221 

1861-62 

10,10,619 

4,02.282 

14,12.901 

203,337 

1862  63 

10,05,524 

4.15,374 

14,20,898 

310,^.30 

186364 

11,27,439 

4,11,691 

15.39,130 

347,087 

186465 

11,24,913 

4,37,194 

15,62,107 

346,79^ 

1865-66 

11,12,219 

3,64,062 

14.76,281 

341,2''8 

1866-67 

11,75,125 

3,80,460 

15.55,585 

300,795 

1867-68 

11,96,441 

3,51,635 

15,48.076 

306,426 

1868-69 

12,60,194 

4,02,777 

\     10,62,971 

:)86,303 
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Inland  Cusloons  Lint. — This  line  was  formed  in  1 843-44,  aiul 
was  extended  at  various  times,  till  it  stretches  now  from  Fuzilka 
near  the  Sutlej,  to  a  point  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Centml  Pro- 
vinces, which  provinces  it  encloses  on  the  west  and  south,    ^t 
the   end  of  1867-68    it  was  thrown  round  the  west  of  Berar, 
so   as  to  tax  the  Bombay  salt  which  enters  the  Assigned  Dis* 
tricts,  but  in  addition  to  securing  this   revenue,    the  new  line 
will  divert  to  itself  some  of  the  revcEue  which  had  heretofore 
been   collected  in  the  Central  Provinces'  section.     The  whole 
line  is  under  a  Commissioner   of  Customs,    appointed    by  the 
Government  of  India,  but  it  is  divided  into  three  sections,  m, 
Punjab,  N.  W>  Provinces,  and  Central  Provinces,  and  for  the  exe- 
cutive details  of  these  sections  the  Commissioner  is  immediate- 
,  ly  responsible  to  the  respective  local  Governments  and  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces.     The  duties  levied  are 
on   imports  of  salt  and  exports  of  Sugar.     On  salt  there  are  two 
rates,  a  full  rate,  or  Rs.  3  a  maund,  on  Rajpootana  and  Bhurt- 
pore   salts,  and  a  lesser  rate,  or  Rs.  1-8  a  maund  on  Madras  and 
Bombay   salts  entering  the    Central    Provinces,    which   ha?e 
previously  paid   the  remainincr  Rs.   1-8   of  duty  at   the  places 
of   manufacture.     The  general  rates  of  duty  on  Rajpootana  and 
Bhurtpore  salts  have  been  as  follows, 

Rs.  1-8  and  Rs.  2  from  184344  to  1845-46. 

Rs.  2  from  1846-47  to  a  date  in  1858-59. 

Rs.  2-8  from  1848-51  to  a  date  in  1860-61. 

Rs.  3  from  1860-61  to  the  present  time. 

with   the   following   exceptions,  viz.,   in  the  Sirsa  divisioB  of 

the    Punjab  section,   the   duty   was   8   annas   a   maund  for  a 

part  of  1843-44,  when  it  was  raised  to  1  Rupee  a  mauod,  ai 

which    figure   it   continued  till  a  date  in   1846-47,  when  the 

general   rate  of  duty  became  that  of  the  division.     In  the  Ho- 

shungabad  section,  also  formed  in  1855-56,  1  Rupee  a  maund 

was  levied  till  1859-60,  and  thereafter  Rs.  1-8  a  maund,  till  the 

general  rate  was  introduced  in  1860-61.      The  duty  on  Madras 

and  Bombay  salts  entering  the  Central  Provinces  was  levied  from 

the  outset,  until  the  late  increase  of  the  duties  in  Madras  anJ 

Bombay  Salt,  at   Rs.  1-8   a  maund.     The  general  rates  of  sugar 

duty  have  been  as  follows : — 

Per  Maund. 
On  Refined  Sugar,  On  Unrefined  Sugar, 

From  1843-44  to  18o9-60   ...  8  annas  3  annas. 

For  1860-61      ...  ...  8  annaa  and  1  Rs.      3  annas  and  6  annai. 

From  1861-62  to  1868-69   ...  I  Rupee  6  annaa. 

Of  late  the  policy  has  been  so  to  equalise  the  Salt  duties  anA 
lease  from  their  pioprietors  the  salt  lakes  of  Rajpootana,  thafc 
the  Inland  Customs  Line  may  be  rendered  unnecessary. 


lievenue  from  Jn/aml  Customs  Duties  on  Salt  and  Suijai:     339 
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Exoiaa- 
The  growth  of  the  cscise  revenue  from  the  earliest  period  has 
■<iaily  beeu  shown  along  with  tho  land  revenue.  It  may  be  seen  in 
e  following  tahlc  in  detail,  in  eacli  province  since  IHQI-GZ  ; — 
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The  Excise  Revenue  fw  Eight  Years, 
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Tlie  proportion  of  the  tax  per  head  of  tlie  population  vari( 
from  l\d.  per  year  in  the  Punjab  to  7\ct.  in  Bombay  : — 


The  Ctistonis  Revenue  for  Eiyhl  Years, 
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The  Slawp  Revenue  for  Eighi  Years. 
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21ie  Income  Tcix  since  18G1-62. 
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«rere  reduced  in  1862.  The  experience  of  18G6-C7  shewed 
.he  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  relieving  the  capitalist 
md  trading  classes  from  taxation  and  the  necessity  for  re- 
plenishing the  Treasury.  In  1867-68  a  License-tax  was  im- 
[>osed  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Massey,  but  it  worked  so  unfairly 
ihat  a  Certificate-tax  took  its  place  in  1868-69.  That  also 
proved  to  be  so  unfruitful  that  the  Income-tax  was  reim posed 
kt  the  rate  of  1  per  cent.,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  R.  Jemple 
vho  had  been  Mr.  Wilson's  Secretary,  from  1st  April  1869, 
tnd  met  with  no  opposition.  In  the  middle  of  1869-70  the 
ate  was  raised  to  2  per  cent,  and  in  1870-71  to  3 J  per  cent.  In 
.869-70  the  income  tax  was  expected  to  yield  £1,05 1,600,  and  in 
[870-71  £2,180,000. 


1861-«2. 


GoT«rninant 
of  India    .. 

Oud« 

CexkUml  Pro- 
▼incos 

Britlah  Bur- 
ma 

KoftnWettem 
ProTiucetf.. 


Punjab 
Madras 
Bombay 
ToUl 

Barara 

katerB 
tlemeuU    . . 

Grand  Total 


1802-68. 


£ 

1S9,140 

45,368 

22,542 

28,423 

636.824 

846.880 

117,171 

285,972 

I 

488,423 


1863-6  K 


£ 

139,687 

65,447 

86.786 

28,147 

629,467 

288,893 

88.032 

233,172 

388,081 


Set- 


2»053,2a2 

1,821 

143 


1,882,212 


£ 

117,668 
85,539 
28,712 

12.262 
478.892 
207,617 

62,276 
161,900 
874,600 


1,481,915 
1,707 


2,054,696     1,882.212'    1,483,«22 


1864  65. 

£ 

116,391 

28,764 

29,868 

18,096 

885,005 

169,050 

62,280 

147,867 

837,e60 


1866-66. 


£ 

37,269 

11,224 

7,646 

4,712 

187,624 
68,483 
22,125 
72,399 

280,193 


1866  67. 

eleven 

months. 


1867-68. 


1,280,568 
1,248 


1,281,817 


691,676 
566 


602,241 


£ 

2,116 

495 

288 

84 

3,218 

1,078 

286 

I 

1.S46J 
13,266 


1868-68. 


22,126 


£ 

21,112 

12,467 

42,123 

10,881 
178,639 
100,780 

47.603 

88,695 
161,648 
653,848    608,700 


£ 

16,968 

7,070 

87,058 

10,611 

156,412 

62,286 

26,224 

63,5811 

128,690 


22,126 


Oapitation  Tax. 
This  tax  is  peculiar  to  British  Burma  which,  consequently,  has 
smaller  salt  duties  than  other  provinces.  Every  man  and  wo- 
man between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty,  wlio  has  lived  for 
five  years  in  the  Province,  pays  a  direct  tax  of  five  rupees  a  year. 
The  sum  used  to  be  four.  In  towns  where  non-Burman  people 
reside,  instead  of  a  Capitation  tax  there  is  a  tax  either  upon  the 
area  of  the  lot  or  upon  the  ground  covered  by  buildings.  This 
plan  has  been  adopted  because  Europeans  and  many  settlers 
from  India  object  to  a  poll  tax. 


344  The  Cap^ilation  Tax.     Cotton  in  Berar. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  Capitation  tax  points  forcibly  to 
the  continued  stream  of  immigration  into  British  Burma : — 


185960 

••• 

••• 

138,746 

1860-61 

••• 

••• 

146,052 

1861-62 

••• 

••• 

172,303 

1862-63 

••• 

<  •  • 

186,838 

1863-64 

••• 

«•• 

196,307 

1864-65 

••• 

•  •  • 

202,834 

1865-66 

••• 

•  >  • 

210,121 

1866-67 

•«• 

••« 

215,119 

1867-68 

••• 

••« 

220,242 

1868-69 

••• 

••« 

225,714 

Ootton. 

The  amount  of  cotton  annually  exported  from  the  wholeoflndia, 
direct  to  Europe  and  China  has  gradually  risen  to  an  averageof 
1,400,000  bales  of  400lbs.  each,  worth  nineteen  millions  sterling 
on  export  at  the  prices  of  1869-70.     The  highest  price  paid  was 
in  1864-G5,  or  37J  millions  sterling.     The  largest  quantity  ex- 
ported was  in  1866,  when  Qreat  Britain  alone  took  1,847,768 
bales  of  Indian  against  1,162,743  of  American  and  738,553  of 
other  kinds.     In  the  year  for  which  we  have  the  latest  returns^ 
1869,   the  import  of  cotton   into  England  was  3,382,000  bales 
against  3,660,000  the  previous  year.  India  contributed  1,496,000 
bales  against  1,040,000  from  America  in  1869,  and  1,452,000 
against    1,269,000   from  America  in   1868.     Of  the  normal  ex- 
port  of  1,400,000   bales  250,000  are  produced   in  the  Central 
JProvinces  and   Berar  which   are  under  an  official  Cotton  Com- 
missioner ;  775,000  by  Bombay,  which  has  also  a  Cotton  Depart- 
ment, and  by  Native  States;  40,000  by  the  Punjab  and  Sindh; 
170,000  by  Madras,  130,000  by  Northern  India  and  some  35,000 
by  Burma  and  other  places. 

Berar  and  the  Central  Provhicea. — Mr.  H.  Rivett  Camac's 
last  report  shows  that,  during  the  cotton  season  which  closed  in 
June  1870,  the  outturn  was  only  208,884  bales  of  440lb&,  a 
falling  off  of  22  per  cent  from  the  produce  of  271,289  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  decline  was  due  to  heavy  rain,  otherwise  the 
crop  would  have  been  the  largest  and  finest  ever  known,  seeing 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  209,196  acres  or  10  per  cent  in  the 
area  under  cotton.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  Cotton  takes  up 
about  6*8  per  cent,  in  the  Berars,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  area.  The  total  area  in  1869-70  was  824,827  acres 
in  the  former  and  1,415,786  in  the  latter.  Nearly  all  the 
cotton  was  sent  by  railway  to  Bombay  full  or  half  pressed. 
The    number   of  full-presses  considerably  increased,  and  the 
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arkets  of  Khangaon,  Sheogaon,  Akote,  Oomraotee,  Wurdah 
id  Hingunghat  are  now  all  supplied  with  machinery  for  pack- 
g  the  baJes  for  export.  The  Cotton  grown  in  this  vicinity  can 
J  purchased  and  pressed  under  the  superintendence  of  European 
erchants  on  the  spot,  and  the  full-pressed  bales  may  be  couvey- 
l  by  railway  from  the  press-houses  in  the  Berars  to  the  wharf 
,  Bombay,  and  put  on  board  ship  without  any  chance  of  the 
lies  being  tampered  with,  or  the  Hingunghat  or  Oomraotee 
►tton  which  they  contain,  being  mixed  with  cottons  of  in- 
rior  growths. 

Bombay  and  Sindh. — The  latest  details  are  only  to  the  close 
1868.  In  that  year  1,294,291  bales  were  exported  (including 
le  produce  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Sindh^  or  70,2-IjI 
ore  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  area  under  cotton  was 
165,714  acres  or  15,460  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  A 
rect  export  trade  with  Europe  was  opened  at  Carwar.  No 
ss  than  nine  ships  freighted  with  cotton  to  the  amount  of  near- 
'  30,000  bales  left  that  port  for  England  between  March  1868 
id  May  1869.  There  were  294  presses  worked  by  manual 
kbour,  and  171  worked  by  steam  power  during  the  year,  against 
22  of  the  former,  and  153  of  the  latter  in  1867.  The 
umber  of  Cotton  Gins  worked  by  steam  power  was  1,288  in 
868-69  against  1,303  in  1867.  The  Cotton  Frauds  Depart- 
nent  received  Rs.  2,55,560  in  fees  and  licenses  and  spent  Rs. 
5,38,786  in  1868,  Eight  cases  were  tried  under  the  Frauds 
^ct,  which  did  not  work  efficiently.  Experiments  in  cotton  cul- 
tivation were  departmentally  undertaken  in  different  parts  of 
he  Presidency.  Owing,  however,  to  an  unusually  unfavourable 
ftason,  little  success  was  obtained.  There  were  16  steam 
winning  and  weaving  mills  in  Bombay,  Surat,  Broach,  Ahmeda- 
ui,  Coorla,  Rutnagherry,  and  Carwar  employing  9,322  hands. 

JUadras. — The  following  shows  the  export  of  cotton  for  a  se- 
25S  of  years  ending  1868-69  :— 

lbs.  Rs. 

1858-59                3,86,52,542  61,17,902 

1859  60                ...             ...  8.25,12,521  95,97,135 

1860  61                ...             ...  7,88,22,027  1,12,91,211 

1861-62                ...             ...  8,65,44,471  1,70,40,215 

1862-63                ...             ...  6,23,74,133  238,12,882 

1863-64                ...             ...  7,24,90,886  447,18,112 

1864-65                ...             ...  7,31,01,578  404,18.937 

1865-66                 ...             ...  12,00,34,216  484,16,348 

1866-67  (eleven  months)     ...  2,43,67,331  94,37,789 

186768                ...             ...  4,70,26,932  1,23.86,380 

1868-69                ...             ...  8,91,81,858  213,99,827 
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Cotton  Exp 

orts. 

To 

1866^67  (11  mouths.)  '            1867-68, 

1 

1863-89. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United  Kingdom 

Arabia 

Ceylon 

France                ... 

Houg-Kong 

Penang 

Maladive  Isles  . . 

Bombay  Presidency 

Bengal            do. 

Indian  French  Poi-ts 

Total 

lbs. 
2,14,06,679 

30,666 
19,96,920 

•  •  •■  ■ 

140 

3,28.91*4 
4,06.070 
1.98,608 

Rs. 

84,05.686 

9,'(W6 
6,67,463 

20 

1,47,834 

1.40.101 

58»635 

lbs. 
4,25.4c,884 

33V259 
33.30,534 

•  •     . 

'67-2 
2,17,971 
6,39,600 
3,54,962 

R«.              lbs. 
111,80,6188,16,78.1  1 

j         6^900 

10.123;      3.66.190 

0.68.829    43.94,090 

1,^757 

96               448 

64,594i    21,18,8i5 

1,30,467       3,47,183 

41«633          97,365 

Rs. 
19S,74.8ai 

i»,3a 

w 

S3,»7 

3.43,67,331 

94,37.789 

4,70,28  032 

133,86,380 

8,ai,81.868  21S,99.S9f 

1 

North  Western  Provinces, — In  the  year  1869-70  there  were 
1,160,898  acres  under  cotton,  which  yielded  4!63,802  maundsof 
80  lbs.,  or  less  than  half  the  estimate  owing  to  heavy  raiik 
The  following  shows  the  produce  since  1861-62, : — 

186M862  ...  ...  ...     95,980,000 

1862-1863  ...  ...  ...  114,000,00a 

1863-1864  ...  ...  ...     81,493,200 

1864-1865  ...  ...  ...  132,257,180 

1865-1866  ...  ...  ...     62,663,2b0 

1866  1867  ...  ...  ...     85,684,920 

1867-1868  ...  ...  ,.,     57,875,120 

1868-1869  ...  ...  ...     44,137,840 

1869-1870  ...  ...  ...     37,101,160 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  last  year  604,060  maunds  were  in>- 
ported  from  other  provinces.  In  December  1869  the  price  of » 
maund  of  cotton  varied  from  Rs.  22  in  Agra  to  Rs.  26-4  in  Mii^- 
pore.  In  1870  the  Cotton  Commissioner  of  Berar  directed  liis 
attention  to  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  tiie  Punjab.  Aa 
experimental  farm  was  begun  at  Koorjah,  in  Boolundshuhur. 

Tea. 
The  cultivation  of  tea  in  India  is  confined  to  the  lower  slopes- 
of  the  Himalayan  range  and  the  adjoining  plains.  Its  priud- 
jml  seat  is  in  Assam  and  Cachar,  where  the  indigenous  and 
hybrid  plants  flourish.  There  is  one  tea-plantation  in  ArakaD. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  and  with  com- 
parative success  in  Chittagong.  In  the  elevated  valleys  of  ChotJW 
Nagpore  there  are  one  or  two  gardens. 

Bengal. — The  following  return  comes  short  of  the  truth  from 
the  disinclination  of  a  tew  planters  to  furnish  the  iuformatioD. 
But  it  shows  with  some  authority  the  state  of  tea  cultivation  in 
the  years  1867-68  and  1868-G9. 
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Tbc  aggregate  quantity  of  tea  exported  from  Calcutta  rliiring 
the  year  was  11,434,002  lb.,  against  8,78^,344  lb.  exported  during 
tbe  preceding  year,  showing  an  increase  to  the  extent  of 
2,044,658  lb.  The  export  of  Assam  and  CacLar  Tea  has  risen 
from  £705,591  in  value  in  1807-68  to  £951,376  in  1808-09  and 
£1,037,88:^  in  1869-70. 

Korth'Western  Provinces. — The  Cliina  tea  plant  is  cultivated, 
as  at   Darjeeling,   by   several  planteis  near  Almora,  Nynee-Tal 
and  Dehra  Doon,   but   no  statistics  of  the  private  gardens  have 
been  published.      The  two  Government  plantations  in  Kumaon, 
at  Hawul  Bagh  and  Ayar  Toli,  turned  out  22,8571b8.  of  green  tea 
in  1868-69.   The  establishment  and  cost  of  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture   amounted  to   lis.  14,500.       Dr.  G.  King,  the  oflSciating 
Superintendent,  remarks  that,   for  various  reasons,  Indian  teas, 
othei  than  Assam-grown,  have  not  yet  got  a  footing  in  the  English 
market.     It   is   a   debated   question   whether   they   are  likely 
to   do   so,    unless   some    new    mode  of  introducing  them  into 
that   market  be    adopted.      The  Trans-Himalayan  tea  market 
remains  practically  unopened   to  the  Indian  tea-grower.      Only 
brick-tea   can  be  sold  there.     As  yet  the  difficulties  of  transport 
are  probably  sufficient  to  prevent  the  conveyance  of  tea  beyond 
the  snows.       But  though  the  roads  were  opened,  the  Indian  tea- 
grower  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  avail  himself  of  it,  as  he  hasnot 
hitherto  been  able  to  manufacture  brick-tea  which  a  Tibetan  or 
Tartar  will   buy.     The   most  that   can  be  said  of  India-made 
brick-tea  is  that  it  is  in  the  shape  of  bricks.     Dr.  Jameson  thus 
estimates  the  area  of  waste  and  other  lands  fitted  for  tea  cnltiTa- 
tion  in — 

Acres . 

Kumaon,                 ...  •..  ...  350,000 

Gurhwal  East         •..  ...  ...  180,000 

Gurhwal  West,       ...  ...  ...  180,000 

Dehra  Doon,          ...  ...  ...  100,000 

Jounsar  Bawur,       ...  ...  ...  10,000 

Kooloo  and  Simla  District,  ...  ...  35,000 

Kangra  Valley,      ••«  ...  ...  30,000 

Total,  ...  Acres  885,000 

Allowing  the  outturn  per  acre  to  be  lOOlbs.,  which  is  very  small 
comparatively  speaking,  we  would  have  the  vast  quantity  of 
88,500,000lbs. ;  nor  does  this  estimate  include  large  tracts  of  coan- 
try  admirably  fitted  for  tea  cultivation  in  Jummoo,  Kashmeer^ 
and  the  protected  Sikh  States.     From  this  source  an  additionJ 
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200,000  acres  might  be  obtained,  or  20,000,0001bs.  of  tea ;  and 
thus  bring  the  amount  up  to  108,d00,000lbs. — a  quantity  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  importation  of  tea  into  Britain.  But  the 
outturn  per  acre  is  a  small  one  if  higli  cultivation  be  adopt- 
ed. Thus  in  the  late  Government  plantation,  last  year,  the 
outturn  was  70,000lbs.  from  300  acres  of  planted  land,  or  IJ 
more  than  thit  estimate. 

Punjab. — Tea  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  district  of  Kangra 
and  the  lower  valleys  in  the  ranges  between  that  and  Kotghur, 
near  Simla.    In  1850  Dr.  Jameson  introduced  the  China  plant  into 
Kangra.     In  1852,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  visited  the  Kangra 
Valley,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  success  that  had  attended  the 
two  small  experimental  nurseries  at  Nagrota  and  Bhowarnathat 
iie  sanctioned   the   establishment  of  another  plantation  on  an 
extensive  scale.     Holta,  a   spot   5  miles  above  the  Bhowarna 
nursery,  and  at  an  elevation   of  about  4,200   feet  above  the 
sea,   was   the  locality  selected,  and  there  the  Government  ap- 
propriated an  extensive   tract  of  waste  land  comprising  over 
one  thousand  acres,  untouched  by  the  people  on  account  of  some 
local  superstition,  which  appeared  to  afford  considerable  facilities 
for  tea  cultivation,  both   in  regard   to  climate,  soil  and  faci- 
lities for  irrigation.     The   out-turn   of  tea  for  the   season  of 
1860,  amounted   to  29,3121bs.,  the   teas  sold  by  public  auction 
brought  an  average  of  Rupee  1  per  lb. ;  those  sold  by  private  sale 
realized  an  average  of  Rupee  l-ll  per  lb.      From  1861  to  1865 
the  outturn  of  tea  was  each  year  somewhat  less  than  in  1860 
because  seed  and  seedlings  were  raised   to   encourage  private 
enterprise.      When    Major  Paske  reported  on  tea  cultivation  in 
the    district,    in    July    1869,    there    were    19    private    plan- 
tations of  which   17  were  in  Kangra,  1  in  the  Native  State  of 
Muudee  and  1  in  Kooloo.  Holtu  garden  had  been  sold  by  Govern-, 
nient    These   were  owned  chiefly  by  Europeans,  covering  in  all 
8,708  acres,  of  which  2,635  acres  were  uuder  tea.  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  were  some  45  small  plantations  of  from  2  to  50 
*cres  each,  the  property  of  native  agriculturists,  covering  in  all 
3ol  acres,  of  which   148    acres    were  under    tea    cultivation. 
T*lie  aggregate  produce  of  the  19  estates  amounted,  in  1868,  to 
2"^l,332ft>3.     The   produce   per   acre   varied   considerably  ;  tho 
average  was  91  lbs.  per  acre,  but  with  high  cultivation  an  aero 
^^  tea  bushes  can  be  made  to  produce  250lbs.     Major  Paske  esti- 
^utes  the  cost  of  producing  and  manufacturing  tea  on  an  estate 
yielding  1901bs.  to  200lba.  an  acre  at  about  8  annas  (1  shilling) 
per  lb.     The  average  price  realized  during  1868,  was  Rs.  1-1-3 
^'^    is.  2(if.  per  lb.,  leaving  9  annas  3  pie,  or  1^.  2c/.  per  lb.,  from 
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which  to  defray  cost  of  transport,  manufacture  of  tea  boxes, 
and   other  charges  subsequent   to  manufacture.     Most  of  the 
plantations  were  believed  to  pay  their  working  expenses,  but  a 
few  only  had  yielded  a  dividend.     As,  however,  with  one  ex- 
ception, no  tea  plantation  had  been  in  existence  more  than  8 
years,  and  the  development  of  the  tea  plant  is  slower  iu  the 
JNorth  West  Himalayas  tlian  elsewhere,  while  the  local  market 
is  in  its  infancy,  more  could  hardly  have  been  expected.     Major 
Paske  feels  satisfied  that  with  ordinary  care  and  management, 
every  planter  will  find  his  undertaking  a  success.     One  element 
of  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  estates,  compared 
with  those  in  Assam  and  elsewhere,  are  small  and  manageabk 
The   supply  of  labour  in  the   Kangra  valley  continues  abun- 
dant and  cheap— th€|  wages  of  a  labourer  being  only  Rs.  4  per 
mensem ;  while  the  new   cart   road  from  the  plains  at  Nar- 
pore,  along  the  Kangra  valley  to   Baijnath,   will  reduce  the 
cost  of  transport     Major  Paske  bears  most   favourable  testi- 
mony to   the  "good  feeling  always   evinced   by   the  Kangra 
planters  in  their   intercourse    with   the    authorities,   and  the 
good  will  and  consideration  they   display  towards   the  native 
population."      Mr.    Shaw,   an  enterprising   planter  of   Kang- 
ra ,  visited  Yarkund  to  open  up  a  market  for  tea  and  is  now  (Ju- 
ly, 1870)  on  his  way  there  again  as  one  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  Mission 
to  the  Ataligh  Ghazee. 

Ooffee. 
The  cultivation  of  Coffee  in  India  is  practically  confined  to 

the  southern  portion  of  the  Continent.  An  attempt  to  grow 
Coffee  in  Chota  Nagpore  has  been  abandoned.  The  coffee 
plant  in  Southern  India  is  the  Coffea  Arabica,  and  a  native  of 
Cafia  in  Southern  Abyssinia.  Coffee  was  first  introduced  into 
India  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago  by  a  Mussulman  pilgrim,  Ba- 
babooden.  This  man,  on  his  return  from  Mecca,  brought  a  few  ber- 
ries in  his  wallet,  and  taking  up  his  abode  amid  the  fastnessesof 
the  hills  in  Mysore  which  still  bear  his  name,  planted  the  berries 
near  his  hut  The  trees  raised  up  from  these  were  gradually  mul- 
tiplied, and  no  doubt  the  greater  portion  of  the  coffee  now  grow- 
ing in  Southern  India  has  been  derived  from  this  stock.  While 
Mysore  was  under  Native  rule,  no  encouragement  was  given  for 
its  extension,  and  the  cultivator  was  fettered  with  oppressife 
taxes  levied  by  men  who  farmed  the  revenue.  When  the  coun- 
try came  under  British  rule,  the  Haulet  system  was  intro- 
duced. Under  this  the  planter  pays  a  duty  onevery  maundof 
produce.  The  coffee  culture  has  extended  as  the  rate  of  taxa^ 
tion  has  been  reduced,  and  other  liberal  measures  have  been 
brought  into  operation, 
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Mysore, — In  1868-69  this  plant  was  cultivated  almost  wholly 
i  the  Hassan  and  Kadoor  Districts,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
bimoga  District.  In  the  Hassan  District  the  total  acreage 
ider  coffee  was  estimated  at  51,383  acres,  of  which  22,905  acres 
ere  held  by  Europeans,  and  the  remainder  by  natives.  The 
eld  from  European  estates  was  323^  tons,  and  from  native  gar- 
ms  1,749^  tons,  the  aggregate  shewing  a  decrease  in  the  out- 
im  of  nearly  179  tons.  The  quantity  exported  from  the  Ka- 
>or  and  Shimoga  Distiicts  was  3,158  tons,  of  which  433  tons 
^longed  to  European  and  2,725  tons  to  native  gardens.  The 
avenue  from  coffee  land  in  Mysore  is  derived  from  a  duty  of 
le-fourth  of  a  rupee  on  each  28  lbs.  of  produce,  so  that  the  State, 
I  well  as  the  cultivator  gains  by  good,  and  loses  by  bad  seasons. 
good  deal  might  be  said  in  favour  of  a  change  to  the  acreage  as- 
^ssment ;  but  the  existing  system  is  acceptable  to  the  planters. 
Coorg. — In  Coorg,  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  Munzera- 
ad,  coffee  was  introduced  in  the  days  of  the  Rajahs  by  a  Ma- 
ommedan  fakeer,  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  brought  the  seed 
'om  the  Bababoodens,  and  by  others  from  Mocha.  The  plant 
as  been  cultivated  there  in  native  gardens  for  more  than  fifty 
ears,  and  there  are  small  native  holdings  near  the  Nalkanad 
tfdace,  in  which  the  plants  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
Jd.  About  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  European  planters  be- 
5an  to  enter  the  province,  and,  during  the  last  eight  years,  their 
Qumber  has  rapidly  increased.  At  the  same  time  the  natives  of 
Coorg,  prompted  by  their  example,  have  eagerly  embarked  in 
coffee  culture,  and  now  even  every  spare  bit  of  ground  about 
their  cottages  is  stocked  with  the  plant.  An  average  assessment 
has  been  substituted  for  the  Mysore  system.  During  the  first 
four  years  of  tenure  the  land  is  held  free,  but  thereafter,  up  to 
nine  years,  there  is  an  annual  tax  of  1  Rupee  per  acre,  and  sub- 
sequently a  tax  of  2  Rupees  per  acre  in  perpetuity.  All  land 
taken  up  for  coffee,  whether  cultivated  or  not,  is  subject  to  these 
<»ndition8.  In  1868-69  the  number  of  acres  taken  up  for  cul- 
tivation was  85,680,  of  which  82,907  were  under  assessment.  Out 
of  this  number,  55,750  acres  were  held  by  Europeans,  and  29,980 
•cres  by  Natives.  The  number  of  acres  under  assessment  res- 
pectively was  53,722  and  29,105. 

Madras. — Coffee  has  been  cultivated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Neil- 
jWries  for  about  thirty  years.  The  extent  of  land  suited  for 
the  purpose  is  rather  limited,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  the 
JJ^Jfeage  now  under  culture  being  greatly  increased.  Coffee  and 
*^  plants  were  introduced  into  W}maad  about  forty  years  ago 
V  a  Major  Bevan,  who  commanded  the  Wynaad  Rangers,  He 
'id  not  take  up  the  cultivation  to  any  extent,  but  merely  put 
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down  some  plants  by  way  of  experiment  in  a  garden  at  Manan- 
toddy.  These  throve  remarkably  well,  and  haviog  been  seen  by 
a  Mr.  Qlasson  in  1838,  induced  him  to  think  of  planting  on  a 
larger  scale.  Accordingly,  in  1840,  he  began  operations  and 
opeDcd  out  on  a  hill  in  Manantoddy  the  first  estate  in  Wynaad. 
Other  pioneers  followed  but  were  disappointed.  About  1855 
a  second  rush  to  the  district  began.  Between  1855  and  1865, 
the  acreage  under  culture  was  rapidly  extended,  but  since  the 
latter  date,  owing  to  the  alarm  about  the  Borer,  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  increase.  In  1867-68  there  were  29,910 
acres  under  coffee  in  Wynaad,  of  which  21,479^  acres  were  held 
by  Europeans  and  8,429^  by  Natives. 

Travancore. — Of  late  years  coffee  culture  has  also  been  begun 
on  the  Travancore  Hills,  which  in  climate  and  other  natural  ad- 
vantages seem  greatly  to  resemble  the  coffee  districts  in  Ceylon. 
The  Puluey  Hills  in  Madura  are  also  said  to  oflFer  suitable  sites 
for  estates,  but,  judging  from  their  position  and  botanical  pecu- 
liarities, the  dry  season  will  probably  prove  too  trying  to  permit 
of  the  plants  being  profitably  cultivated. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  coffee  estates  extend  in  a  nearly  ud- 
broken  chain  along  the  crests  and  slopes  of  the  Ghats,  from  the 
northern  limit  of  Mysore  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  capital  embark- 
ed is  large  every  acre  costing,  on  an  average,  about  £30  before  it 
can  be  brought  into  bearing.  The  following  statistics  of  exporti 
from  the  East  and  West  Coasts  exhibit  the  tutal  produced 
Southern  India,  throughout  a  series  of  years  : — 


Years. 


1857.58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
186263 
1863-64 
1861-65 
186566 
186667 


Exports  from 


South 

Cauara 

Ports. 


Malabar 
Ports. 


Cwts. 
34,600 
36,587 
53,463 
82,^48 
58,700 
7^.819 
77,499 
58,827 
74,155 
69,608i 


Cwts. 

34,781 

56,203 

67,502 

73,915 

108,332 

80,385 

118,906 

121,681 

139,983 

85,646 


Madras 
Ports. 


CwU. 
2,284 
9,750 
16,698 
34,47^^ 
22,487 
15,068 
51,810 
80,498 
80,174 
52,627 


TotiL 


Cvt& 

71,665; 
102,54(H 
137,563. 
190,838! 

189,519 
171,373 

248,31^ 
261,0W 
294,31^ 

207,8«i: 
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he  total  export  of  coffee  from  the  Madras  Presidency,  and 
i  all  India,  has  been  as  follows  in  recent  )'ear3  : — 


Year. 


56  67 
57-68 
38-09 
5970 


Madras  Presidency. 


1)>8. 

17,349,508 
37,606,333 
47,217,496 


£ 
419,179 
805,434 
1,006,522 


All  India. 


lbs. 


47,788,773 
36,081,003 


£ 

485,200 

846,601 

1,101,384 

861,703 


1850-51   the   whole  export   from  India  was  valued  at  only 
0,509. 

Oinohona* 

^udras. — The  cultivation  of  the  quinine-yielding  cinchonas 
first  ti'ied  by  Government  on  the  Neilghery  Hills  and  has 
^ed  most  successful,    besides  the  Government  nurseries  there 
private  plantations  and  many  coffee-planters  are  attempting 
cultivation.     The  year  18G8-69  was  favourable  owing  to  co- 
is   and   continued  rain.     The  average  monthly  increase  by 
3agation   fell  from  48,267  in  1867-68  to  19,703   owing  to 
lation   of  demand  for  plants  on  the  part  of  private  planters, 
)  now  use  seeds.     The  growth  of  the  red  and  grey  barks  con- 
led  to  be  more  luxurious  than  that  of  the  other  species.  The  C. 
cirubra   is  found  to  thrive  best  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,000 
6.000  feet     From   the  seeds  of  the  three  original  species  of 
wn  barks,  received  in  1863,  no  less  than  seven  distinct  varie- 
have   been  raised,  and  one  of  these,  which  has  been  named 
Lanceolate-leaved  Officinalis,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  va- 
ble  of  all  the  known  species.     The  Government  Quinologist 
oits  it  to  have  yielded  the  unprecedentedly  large  proportion 
1140  per  cent,  of  alkaloid  and  9*75  per  cent,  of  quinine.     A 
varieties  of  C.  Pitayoensis  have  been  received  from  South 
erica  and  this  addition  completes  the  naturalization  on  the 
Igherries  of  all  the  valuable  species  of  Cinchona  which  have 
lerto  been  discovered. 

kngal. — The  cultivation  is  carried  on  byGovemmentatDarjee- 
:  The  Bishap  nursery  is  2,500  feet  and  the  Rungbee  plantation 
K)  feet  above  the  sea.  On  3l8t  March  1869  there  were  963,428 
Its  of  five  varieties  permanently  planted  out.  The  total  num- 
of  plants,  cuttings  and  seedlings  was  2,232,532.  On  the 
6  date  the  Darjeeling  Cinchona  Association  possessed,  on 
1st  April  1869,  671,588  cinchonas,  of  which  052,606  were 
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c.  succirubra.     On   the   Tukbvar  Tea  Company's  estate,  there 
were  75,000   plants,   20,000  of  which  were  planted  out.     The 
Darjeeling  Tea   Company  had  30,000  plants  of  cinchona  etico- 
inibra   on    the    Tukhvar  tea  plantation  ;  of  these,  20,000  were 
planted  out     In   other  plantations  near  Darjeeling,  there  were 
19,000   cinchonas.     The   total   number  in  the  Darjeeling  Dis- 
trict was  3,028,050,  viz.  2,232,532  in  Government,  and  795,518 
in   private   plantations.     The  area  planted  was  about  965  acrea 
In    the  year   1869-70   in   the   Government   plantations  the  c. 
aucdrubra  of    1867    grew    51    inches    and    c.    offtdnaHSj  d 
1864<    grew    12   inches.       The     most    valuable    bark    known 
in    the    European    market    is    the    c.    calisaya.      The    spe- 
cies   grows    admirably   at    Rishap.      Two    new  varieties  were 
introduced   from  the  Neilgherries.    One  Cinchona,  provisionally 
named   c.  mirabilis  by  Mr.  Broughton,  contains  the  astonisliiog 
quantity   of  13^   per  cent,  of  quinine  alkaloid  and  more  than  9 

?er  cent  of  crystallizable  quinine.  C.  pitayo  is  a  rich  bark  from 
*eru,  a  very  high-level  species,  said  to  be  found  growing  through 
the  snow.  During  the  year  both  c.  snccirubra  and  c.  offixAwAii 
ripened  seeds  :  b\  ounces  of  the  former  and  5f  ounces  of  the  lat- 
ter were  distributed.  One  ounce  of  seed  will  raise  nearly  50,000 
plants.  The  only  private  plantation  in  Sikkim  on  a  considerable 
scale,  is  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Colonel  Angus,  known  as  the  Dar- 
jeeling Cinchona  Association,  which  occupies  the  north  side  of  the 
Kungbee  valley.  This  Association  now  has  about  500  acres  of 
permanent  plantation  of  c.  succirubra,  and  has  cut  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  three-year-old  bark  during  the  late  cold  weather 
and  sold  it  in  the  London  market  The  Government  ciDchona 
plantation  at  Nunklow,  in  the  Khasia  Hills,  was  formed  for  the 
supply  of  cinchona  plants  to  the  planters  in  Assam  and  Cachar. 
Seed  is  now  easily  transmitted  and  the  discontinuance  of  that 
plantation  has  been  decided  upon.  At  the  end  of  March  1870 
there  were  2,262,210  plants,  cuttings  and  seedlings  in  the  Go- 
vernment plantations  at  Darjeeling. 

Punjab, — There  are  four  cinchona  plantations  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Kangra  valley,  two  owned  by  companies, 
and  two  by  private  individuals.  All  give  promise  of  suc- 
cess. The  plant  was  originally  introduced  experimental- 
ly in  June  1862.  The  Punjab  Cinchona  Association  has 
its  estate  at  Bowarna  in  the  Palam  valley,  with  an  ele- 
vation of  about  3000  feet  The  results  so  far  have  been 
very  encouraging  ;  at  the  close  of  the  year  1868,  32  acres  had 
been  planted  out,  the  total  number  of  trees  on  the  two  estates 
being   55,000.     A   small  parcel  of  the  baik  of  the  Succirubra 
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species  from  the  Bowaroa  estate,  taken  from  branches  of  trees 
2^  years  old,  4^  feet  high  and  5^  inches  in  circumference,  iivas 
found  on  analysis  to  contain  2*5  per  cent,  of  quinia.     The  se- 
cond plantation  owned  by  a  Company  is  situated  at  SomcUi,  at 
elevations  varying  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet ;  16  acres  had  been 
planted  out,  and  the  total  number  of  the  plants  exceeded  21,000. 
The  other  two  plantations  are  at  Bhattu  and  Daroh,  the  height 
of  each  being  a  little  more  than  3000  feet ;  at  the  former  5  acres 
and  at  the  latter  10  acres,  had  been  planted  out.     The  total 
area  under  cinchona  plantation  in  1868-69  was  about  63  acres, 
on  which  were  29,000  young  trees  all  thriving  luxm-iantly,  some 
having  attained  a  heignt  of  6  feet ;  in  nurseries  and  propagation 
houses  there  were  70,000  young  plants,  which  when  planted  out 
would  cover  an  area  of  about  150  acres ;  on  the  oldest  plantation 
some  of  the  largest  trees   had   given  seed,  which  germinat- 
ed well,  and  had  produced  several  thousand   seedlings.     Ex« 
perience  has  shown  that  cinchona  plants  of  the  species  SuccirU" 
braea  Micrantha  and  Calisaya  thrive  best  in  the  Kangra  valley 
at  an  altitude  of  from  3,000  to  3,500  feet  above  sea-level,  while 
the  species  Condaminea  requires  a  somewhat  higher  elevation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  FOEESTS. 

The  Public  Works  Department  of  India  consisted,  at  the 
end  of  1868,  of  783  Engineers,  at  tbe  head  of  large  subordinate 
establishments.  Of  these  Engineers  436  were  European  and  36 
Native  Civil  Engineers,  or  472  in  all.  Of  the  rest  201  were  Royal 
Engineer  oiScers  and  110  other  military  officers.  The  Depart- 
ment is  divided  into  four  parts,  under  a  Secretary.  Besides  the 
Secretary  there  are  three  Inspectors  General,  of  Irrigation,  Mili- 
tary Works  and  Forests 


Ezpenditnre  on  Fablio  Works. 

The  expenditure  on  Public  Works  from  imperial  funds  by  the 
Department,  has  been  as  follows  since  1862-63. 


Year. 


1862-63 

1863-64 

1864  65 

1865-66 

1866-67   (11  months) 

1867-68 

1S6S-6'J 


.  •  • 
••• 
••• 

••• 
.  *  • 


Ordinary, 
from   Reve- 
nue. 

Extraordin- 
ary, from 
Loans. 

Total 

£ 

4,508,902 
5,166,726 
5,433,503 
5,054,574 
5,633,115 
3,955,305 
6,308,352 

£ 

2,351,505 
1,017,959 

£ 

4,508,902 
6,166,726 
5,433,803 
6,054.574 
5,533.115 
6,306,810 
7,326,311 

These  sums  were  spent  in  detail  on  oi^dinai^y  works  as  shewn 
in  the  following  table.  In  addition  to  the  above,  large  suras 
are  spent  by  officers  of  the  Department  from  Feudatory  Funds 
and  by  Civil  Officers  from  Local  Funds.  Besides  the  whole 
amount  spent  from  current  revenue,  loans  and  Feudatory  and 
Local  Funds  directly  by  the  State,  there  is  the  expenditure  oa 
Ilailways  guaranteed  by  the  State.  The-  sum  spent  on  public 
works  of  every  kind,  by  the  State  and  by  Railway  Companies 
guaranteed  by  the  State,  was  15^  millions  sterliEir  in  1867-6S 
and  14i  in  18()8.69.  ^ 
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The  proportion  in  which  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure on  Public  Works  has  taken  place  in  the  different  Pro- 
vinces is  thus  seen  : — 


Bennl 

North     Weitern 

ProvinoM 
Punjab  ... 

0ud«  ... 

Central  ProT«. ... 
British  Burma.. 
Hyderabad 
Rajpootana 
Central  India  .. 
Coorg... 
Straits      eettle- 

ments 
UadrasPreaiden 

cy  ...  .  < 

Bombay    d«*    .. 

ToUI     . 


1862-63. 


£ 

1,002,876 

678,027 

606,768 

170.871 

162,898 

146.095 

62-Vvo 

S.830 

7946 

64,910 

80,060 

794.819 
1,006,914 


4,506,902 


186861. 


1,043  860 

671,022 

694,621 

161.992 

866.921 

885,414 

73,924 

1,496 

6.624 

63,864 

27,436 

696.846 
1,406,307 


6.166,726 


1864^. 


883,914 

696.182 

746.06 

129.886 

868.5181 

246.117 

94,547 

26.436 

66.548 

88,578 

40,028 

762.659 
1.423,104 


6,433,603 


1866-67. 

1865-66. 

eleven 

months. 

£ 

£ 

838,171 

860,406 

660,488 

706.101 

681,601 

796,240 

160.698 

170,899 

807.876 

874  929 

S28.84S 

813.817 

110,660 

109.162 

43,971 

47.386 

71,831 

71,592 

120,057 

12,675 

28,876 

31,134 

649,167 

679.80( 

1,863,446 

1,662.143« 

5.064.574 

6.533,115 

1887-68. 


900,095 

694.979 

863.672 

811,910 

869,061 

S84.98S 

62.781 

96.64S 

810.468 

14,047 


leH'^> 


916.336 
1,670,986 


6.S06310 


1.366.241 

8&.7S4 
699,97 

479684 

2ssa 

15579 


7,S».lll 


In  1869-70  the  condition  of  the  finances  led  the  Govemment 
to  reduce  the  assigned  expenditure  on  Public  Works  by  £800,000, 
and  the  grants  made  for  1870-71  were  even  further  reduced 
below  the  level  of  the  past  few  years.  In  his  Excellency's  ex- 
position of  the  finance  of  the  Department,  in  the  LegislatiTO 
Council  on  2nd  April  1870,  the  Earl  of  Mayo  stated  the  total 
expenditure  on  Public  Works  in  England  and  India  in  1869-70 
at  about  £8,000,000.  Of  this  £5,300,000  was  devoted  to  ordin- 
ary and  £2,600,000  to  extraordinary  works.  "  The  principal 
items  of  expenditure  in  India  under  the  head  of  Ordinary  will  be 
— first,  for  military  works  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling, 
of  which  the  original  works  will  take  about  £1,200,000  and  repairs 
£227,900.  £478,000  will  be  spent  on  Agricultural  works,  of  which 
£192,000  will  be  taken  for  original  works  and  £279,000  for  re- 
pairs. £680,000  will  be  spent  on  Civil  buildings,  of  which  the  origi- 
nal works  will  cost  £562,000  and  the  repairs  £l 22,000.  We  then 
come  to  the  important  item  for  the  construction  and  repairs  of 
ordinary  roads.  In  1868-69  we  spent  under  this  head  £1,000,000 
—£600,000  of  which  was  on  original  works  and  £4,900,000  in 
repairs.  A  smaller  item  of  £58,000  follows  for  miscellaoeous 
and  public  improvements,  and  then  there  will  be  the  great  iten\ 
of  £1,000,000  for  cost  of  establishment,  of  which  £70,000  will 
go  for  tools  and  plant.  Of  the  million  and  a  half  spent  in  In- 
dia on  Extraordinary  works  in  1869-70 — Irrigation  works  will 
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take  about  £950,000,  State  Eailways  about  £144,000,  the  Bom- 
bay Special  Fund  £350,000  and  tbe  remainder  will  be  made  up 
of  smaller  items."    This  large  expenditure  of  6^  millions  was 
distributed  among  the  various  Presidencies  : — 

£ 
Madras  will  have  receiyed  for  its  public  works  about      835,000 
Bombay  •••  ...  ...   1,450,000 

Bengal  ...  ...  ...   1,360,000 

N.  W.  Provinces  ...  ...  ...      865,000 

PuDJab  •••  ...  ...      866,000 

Central  Provinces  ..  ...  •••      328,000 

The  remainder  will  be  distributed  between  British  Burma, 
Oadh,  Hyderabad,  Rajpootana,  Central  India,  Coorg  and  Port 
Blair.  Lord  Mayo  further  explained  that  the  expenditure  for 
the  current  year  1870-71  had  been  fixed  at  £7,475,500  of  which 
£500,000  is  to  be  spent  in  England.  "  Under  the  head  of  Ordi- 
nary, £4,300,000  will  be  expended,  and  under  the  head  of  Ex- 
traordinary £3,100,000.  Of  Ordinary,  the  large  sum  of 
£3,900,000  will  be  spent  entirely  on  public  works;  the  rest 
will  be  made  up  of  the  smaller  items,  such  as  ofiBcial  ex- 
penses connected  with  guaranteed  railways,  Calcutta  and 
South-Eastern  Railway  and  loss  by  exchange.  In  Extra- 
ordinary, that  is,  the  loan-works,  the  two  great  items  will 
be  £173,000  for  irrigation,  and  £1,220,000  for  State  Railways. 
This  head  of  expenditure  appears  for  the  first  time  in  any  magni- 
tude in  the  public  accounts.  The  remaining  item  is  a  smaller 
one  for  Port-trust  works  at  Bombay.  Of  the  £4,300,000  to  be 
devoted  to  Ordinary  works,  the  Military  works  will  take  about 
£1,120,000  ;  of  that  £900,000  will  be  expended  on  new  works  and 
£200,000  on  repairs.  The  ordinary  agricultural  works  will  take 
£490,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  will  be  spent  on  original 
works,  repairs,  with  a  small  outlay  on  guaranteed  irrigation 
work&  £518,000  will  be  spent  on  Civil  buildings,  of  which  the 
new  works  will  demand  £390,000,  and  the  repairs  £120,000. 
£840,000  will  be  spent  on  communications,  that  is,  on  roads.  The 
expenditure  on  roads  and  repairs  will  be  divided  very  nearly  in 
equal  parts,  as  the  original  works  will  come  to  £400,000,  and  the 
repairs  £430,000.  There  will  be  a  small  sum  of  £40,000  spent 
on  miscellaneous  public  improvements.  The  cost  of  establish- 
ment, which  directs  the  whole,  will  stand  at  something  less  than 
it  did  last  year,  being  £900,000,  and  £60,000  for  tools  and  plant. 
Of  the  £3,100,000  which  will  be  spent  on  Extraordinary  works— 
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Irrigation  will  take     ... 

••• 

1,700,000 

Odglnal  works 

•  •  • 

1,200,000 

FiRtablisliinent 

••• 

300,000 

Tools  and  plant 

••• 

180,000 

State  Railways             ••• 

••  • 

1,200,000 

And  Port-trust  works  ••• 

••• 

150,000 

This  gross  sum  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  distributed  to  the 
different  local  Governments  in  the  following  proportion : — 

£    817,000  to  Madras, 

„  1,370,090  to  Bombay, 

„  1,212,000  to  Bengal, 

„  1,137,000  to  N.  W.  Provinces, 

„  1,800,000  to  the  Punjab,  and 

„    300,000  to  the  Central  Provinces. 

"  The  reason  for  the  Punjab  figuring  for  such  a  large  sum  this 
year  is,  that  the  great  State  railway  from  Lahore  to  Peshawar 
is  to  be  commenced  this  year  in  that  province.  The  remainder 
of  this  large  sum  will  be  divided  between  British  Burma,  Oudh, 
Hyderabad,  Rajpootana,  Central  India,  Coorg  and  Port  Blair." 

But  those  great  sums  of  8  millions  in  1869^  and  7^  millions  in 
1870-71  by  no  means  represent  the  whole  of  the  expendrture  oq 
works  of  public  utility,  and  for  which  the  Government  is  res- 
ponsible in  India.  "  We  shall  pay  in  1869-70  ;ei,570,000  in  in- 
terest  and  nett  charge  on  account  of  railways.  The  Railway  Com- 
panies under  Government  guarantee  will  spend  in  the  same  year 
upwards  of  four  millions  on  construction  ;  so  that  in  reality  tbe 
gross  expenditure  on  works  of  public  utility  in  India  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  necessary  expenses,  that  is,  payment  of  in- 
terest on  loans  expended  for  similar  objects,  will  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  nearly  fourteen  millions.  In  1870-71,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  7i  millions  before  referred  to,  we  shall  spend  as 
our  nett  charge  on  account  of  railway  interest  £1,600,000,  and  the 
Bail  way  Companies  under  Government  guarantee  propose  in  the 
same  year  to  spend  upwards  of  £5,100,000  on  construction,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  total  for  the  present  year  of  upwards  of  £14,288,000. 
The  whole  expenditure  on  public  works — that  is,  the  nett  expen- 
diture (deducting  recoveries) — amounts  to  £13,800,000  for  this 
year,  so  that  comparing  that  with  our  nett  available  revenue,  we 
shall  have  spent  on  works  of  public  utility  during  the  past  year 
something  like  47  per  cent."  The  nett  available  revenue  is 
£28,000,  000,  or  that  over  which  the  Government  of  India  has 
control  after  deducting  all  charges  and  interest. 
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larigatioii- 

After  a  proloDged  correspondeDce  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
he  policy  urged  by  the  GoverDment  of  India  has  been  finally 
kccepted  in  its  fullest  sense,  of  extending  iiTigation  to  every 
Mit  of  India  liable  to  seasons  of  drought ;  of  carrying  out  the 
iecessary  works  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Government ;  and 
>f  providing,  by  means  of  loans,  all  sums  which  may  be  required 
o  meet  the  outlay,  in  excess  of  what  can  be  gianted  from  the 
surplus  revenues.  Colonel  R  Strachey  was  the  first  Inspector 
»f  Irrigation  Works.  He  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Anderson, 
officiating,  early  in  1869. 

Madras. — The  grant  sanctioned  for  agricultural  works  was  Rs. 
15,72,370,  the  actual  outlay  was  Rs.  13,46,910.    The  anient  on 
irhicb  the  whole  irrigation  system  oftbeGodavery  depends,  was 
itrengthened  at  a  cost  of  R&  21,999.  Fourteen  miles  were  completed 
jf  the  Samulcottah  Canal,  the  high  level  channel  of  the  Eastern 
lelta  of  the  Godavery,  which  is  designed  to  facilitate  navigation 
Lo  Coconada.  The  Ellore  High  level  canal,  90  miles  long,  uniting 
^e  deltas  of  the  Godavery  and  the  Kistna,  was  being  cross-drain- 
ed to  prevent  breaches  and  obstructions  from  silt,  which  had  been 
Erequent.     On  the   Masulipatam  and  Guntoor  sections  of  the 
Kistna  considerable  improvements  were  being  carried  out  on  the 
canala     In  the  latter  the  Commanoor  Channel  is  a  very  im- 
portant line,  which  will  probably  be  ultimately  extended  to  meet 
the  East  Coast  Canal,  and  so  connect  Madras  with  the  Deltas  of 
the  Kistna  and  Godavery,  thus  affording  to  those  large  areas  of 
irrigation,  a  far  better  market  than  they  at  present  possess.    At 
present,  though  the  sea  route  is  available  for  the  transport  of  pro- 
duce, the  landing  and  shipping  charges  are  so  heavy  at  both  ends 
of  the  journey  as  materially  to  affect  the  value  of  the  market. 
The  Madras  Water-Supply  Project  h  intended  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  Cholaveram  tank  from  6  to  30  millions  of  cubic 
yards,  and  the  Red  Hill  tank  from  38  to  102  millions.     The  work 
with  contingent  channels  and  anicuts.was  estimated  at  Rs.  6,1 1,7  6  9, 
nore  than  which  was  already  spent,  although  the  work  was  lit- 
tle more  than  half-finished.     In  Tanjore  works  were  being  car- 
ried  on   for  protecting  the  Lower  Coleroon  anient  and  for  regu- 
lating the  water  supply  from  the  Cauvery  and  its  branches.     In 
Knnevelly,  on  the  Tambrapoorey  river,  where  an  anient  was  be- 
ing erected,  the  people  showed  their  confidence  by  subscribing  Rs. 
83,845  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  work.  On  the  Bhowany,  one 
of  the  feeders  of  the  Cauvery,  near  Gotacamund,  Mr.  Maclvor,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  had  undertaken  the  cons- 
truction of  a  bund  upon  a  novel  principle,  the  dam  being  formed 
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by  the  deposit  of  soil  excavated  and  transported  by  running  wat- 
er, or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  silting  procesa  A  lake  was  thus  being 
formed  to  which  the  name  "  St  Lawrence"  had  been  given.  There 
had  been  a  proposition  to  employ  this  principle  in  turning  the 
head  waters  of  the  Perriar,  a  river  flowing  to  the  West  Coast 
into  the  Vigay,  a  river  rising  near  the  former  in  the  Travan- 
core  Highlands.  In  almost  sdl  the  districts  irrigation  works  of 
local  importance  were  in  course  of  construction. 

Bombay. — In  the  Sholapore  district  great  progress  was  made 
on  the  Ekrook  Tank,  which  when  full  will  have  an  area  of  6  or 
7  square  miles  and  which  will  supply  the  large  town  of  Sholapore 
with  water.  The  Moota  Storage  la!ke  and  Canal,  the  largest  and 
most  important  work  yet  undertaken  in  the  Deccan,  was  com- 
menced. It  will  consist  of  a  lake  or  reservoir  about  14  miles  in 
length,  and  averaging  half  a  mile  in  width,  formed  by  a  mason- 
ry dam  99  feet  in  height  at  deepest  part,  and  3,278  feet,  or  near- 
ly three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  carried  across  the  Moota 
Valley,  at  a  distance  of  10  miles  above  Poena,  with  two  canals, 
one  99  miles  in  length  on  the  right  side,  the  other,  16  miles  in 
length  on  the  left  side  of  the  valley  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
country.  It  will  afford  also  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of 
water  for  the  Cantonment  and  City  of  Poena,  and  the  Cantonment 
of  Kirkee,  where  scarcity  of  water  has  been  an  evil  of  long  stand- 
ing. Plans  and  estimates  for  the  Godavery  Canal,  60  or  70  miles 
long,  were  being  prepared.  In  Sindh  the  Mitrow  Canal  was  formed 
to  its  full  width  throughout  its  whole  course  of  87  miles,  and 
the  construction  of  the  bridges  across  it,  and  of  the  branch  head 
regulators,  made  some  progress.  Many  other  works  of  local  im- 
portance were  in  progress  throughout  the  Presidency. 

Bengal, — Survey  operations  were  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  reservoirs  on  the  Selye,  the  Canal  from  the  Damooda  to  tlie 
Hooghly,the  system  of  canals  from  the  Gunduck  and  thecanalfrom 
the  Ganges  to  Calcutta  It  was  estimated  that  during  the  mon- 
soon months  the  canal  would  water  200,000  acres  and  about 
40,000  acres  in  the  cold  weather.  The  coal  traffic  was  estimated 
to  yield  10  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.  The  first  section  of  tbe 
line  of  canal  between  Mahadeogunge  and  Pakour  and  the  held 
of  the  River  Bhaugiruttee,  a  distance  of  72  miles,  and  tbe 
alternative  line  from  Pakour  to  Berhampore,  42  miles,  in  all 
114  miles,  had  been  marked  out  for  detailed  survey,  and  the 
Srd  section  between  Kishnaghur  and  Calcutta  begun.  Tbe 
2nd  section,  or  that  between  the  head  of  the  Bhaugiruttee 
and  Kishnaghur,  was  in  course  of  being  similarly  marked  out 
The  length  of  this  portion  was  80  miles,    A  permanent  gauge 
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iras  erected  at  Sahebgunge,  and  others  of  a  temporary  charac- 
,er  were  in  course  of  construction  on  the  Nuddea  Rivers.  On 
he  Gunduck  embankments  the  total  quantity  of  earth-work 
jxecuted  as  relief  work  up  to  31st  March  1869,  in  remodel- 
ing the  embankments,  amounted  to  1,45,45,642  cubic  feet. 
The  expenditure  up  to  that  date  was  Rs.  29,600.  Tlie  work 
had  been  most  beneficial  in  aiding  the  poor,  who  would  have 
been  otherwise  unable  to  gain  a  livelihood.  The  naviga- 
tion and  irrigation  canal  from  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta,  was 
vigorously  prosecuted  throughout  the  season.  The  East  India 
Irrigation  and  Canal  Company's  works  in  Orissa  were  taken 
over  by  Government  on  1st  January.  They  consisted  of  the 
Kendraparah  Canal,  the  Taldundah  Canal,  and  branch  to  Mach- 
gong,  the  first  three  sections  of  the  High  Level  Canal,  as  far  as 
the  river  Salundee,  the  last  section  of  the  same  canal  from  Mid- 
napore  to  the  Hooghly ;  and  the  Tidal  Canal  from  the  locks  oa 
the  Roopnarain  to  the  Russulpore  river.  The  expenditure  in 
Orissa,  between  the  1st  January  and  31st  March,  amounted  un- 
der all  heads  to  Rs.  1,82,843.  The  rest  of  the  agricultural  works 
consisted  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  embankments 
and  embanked  roads  in  the  24-Pergiujnahs,  in  Tumlook  and  in  the 
Hidgellee  Division  where  the  Sea  Dyke  was  constructed  along  the 
coast  line  from  the  sand-hills  at  Deega  on  the  Bay  of  Bencral,  in 
the  Beercool  Pergunnah,  to  Shamchuck  on  the  Russoolpore  River, 
in  the  Majnamootah  Pergunnah. 

Korth-Western  Provinces. — The  great  irrigation  works  of 
these  provinces  were  the  chief  means  of  ameliorating  the  distress 
consequent  upon  the  drought  of  1868  and  1869,  as  described  at 
page  302.  The  following  table  shows  the  financial  results  of  irri- 
gation operations  during  the  last  five  years  :— 


Year. 


1864  65 

1865  66 

1866  67 

1867  68 

1868  69 


Ganges  Canal. 


0  86  per  cent- 

2  83 

3  50 
2  44 
7  22 


it 


fi 


f ) 


Eastern  Jumna 
Canal. 


II 


12  S5  per  cent- 
18-43 

24  87 
1897 

25  37 


It 
»» 


t« 


Total   for  North- 
western Pro* 
vinces. 

l"7l  per  cent* 

378 

4  94 

3  44 

821 


it 


Punjab, — The  total  expenditure  upon  Irrigation  works  was 
Rs.  7,50,254;  all  of  which  came  from  the  Imperial  revenues, 
llie  project  for  remodelling  the  Baree  Doab  Canal  was' 
commenced.  In  January  work  on  the  weir  across  the  Ravee 
was  commenced,  and  was  progressing  satisfactorily  till  in- 
terrupted  hy  a   flood   on   the  8th   March,  which  swept  away 
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the  protective  bunds  and  rendered  the  attempt  to  put  in  founda- 
tions hopeless  for  the  season.     The  centre  and  boundary  liues 
of  tlie  Sirhind  Canal  were  marked  out,  and  a  detailed  field  survey 
wius  made  of  the  enclosed  land.  For  the  purpose  of  remodelling  the 
Western  Jumna  Canal,  a  Special  Works  Division  was  formed  on 
the  30th   October    1868;  the   instructions  were — (1)  to  survey 
for  a  new  line  from  Indree  between  the  Niii  and  Chittaug  uullas, 
to  cross  the  existing  canal  at  Safidon  and  to  continue  down  tlie 
Doab,  eventually   tailing  into   the  Nujjufgurh  swamp;  and  (2) 
to  survey  for  a  channel  from  the  main  canal  at  Indri  to  Kaitbal 
and  Sirsa.     The   canal   income   for  the  year,  exclusive  of  indi- 
rect  revenue    derived   from  "  water   advantage   rate",   was  as 
follows : — 

Baree  Doab  Canal,  ...  ...     Bs.     7,80,6(52 

l^pper  Sutlej  ('anals,  ...  ...       „  51,830 

Lower  Sutlej  Canals,  ...  ...       ,,        1.21,993 

Indus  Canals,        ...  ...  .  .       „  51,949 

Western  Jumna  Canal,  ...  ...       „      12,13,880 

Delhi  and  Goorgaon  Irrigation  works^        ...       ,,  1,701 


Total  Ha.  22,22,015 
The  increase  in  direct  profits  was  2*63  per  cent  and  including 
indirect  2*68  per  cent,  over  that  in  the  previous  year,  although 
there  was  a  falliug-off  in  the  income  of  the  Dellii  and  Goorgaon 
works  and  inundation  canals,  which  are  injuriously  affected  by 
a  dry  season  while  permanent  canals  are  benefited. 

Oudh. —  lis  11,315  were  spent  in  the  preliminary  surveys  of 
the  Sardah  Canal  The  survevs  were  commenced  in  October 
1868.  The  whole  of  the  surveys  and  levels  for  the  three  mair^ 
canals  to  Benares,  Jaunpore  and  Azimgurh  were  completed. 

Central  rrovinces. — I'he  Iriigalion  ofiicers  were  employed  iiB- 
complcting  the   Peuch  Anient  Project,  for  irrigating  the  plainst' 
north  of  Kamptee  between  the  Pench  and  the  Soor,  and  in  ela^ 
borating  the   Wurdah   project  and  the  Kanhan   project  in  tb^ 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  Nagpore  district,     'ilie  physical  fea^ 
tnres    of  the  Central  Provinces  render  the  question  of  irrigatioi*^ 
one    of  great  difiiculty.     On  the  whole  the  general  feeling  of  tb^ 
landowners   is   in  favour  of  irrigation  for  spring  croi>s  ;  but  aJ-^ 
ver.se   to   nionsoon  irrigation,  except  in  the  eastern  rice-growiug^ 
districts   of  Bhundara,   Chanda  and  Raepore,  where  the  inbabi^ 
tants   are   trained   to  irrigation  and  have  learned  from  many  s^ 
spoiled  crop  the   value  of  a  regular  supply  of  water  in  place  ofd 
variable  and  inconstant  rain-fall 

British   Bttrma. — On   the   great    embankment   in   the  Mya- 
noung    district,    £10,330  was   spent.     The   total  outlay  ou  tbe 
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embankment  was   £80,220.     The   Donabyo   embankment   was 
completed,    the   total   outhiy  being   £l,HO.     On  the  lleiiznil.ili 

Erotective  embankment  work  was  done  of  tlie  vahic  of  £--MK5{). 
ubsidiary  embankments  and  roads  were  also  proposed,  ti^gciher 
with  a  line  of  embankment  on  the  west  of  the  Illiue,  a  nvir 
flowing  generally  parallel  to  the  Inawaddy.  By  this  prtgcct  it 
was  hoped  that  many  hundred  square  miles  of  country  now  nu)r.} 
or  less  flooded  would  be  protected  from  inundation,  thus  loa«lin^^ 
to  a  great  development  of  cultivation  and  consequent  larijo  in- 
crease to  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

Berar. — The  country  had  been  examined  by  an  Engineer  an.l 
data  collected  regarding  irrigation  projects. 

Mysore, — The  completion  of  the  Sriramadevara  anient  was 
delayed  from  various  causes.  It  will  be  co:r,pleted  next  sea- 
ion,  when  the  improvements  and  extension  of  the  subsidiary 
ebannels  will  also  be  put  in  haml.  Nothing  haii  been  d()n«3  to 
the  great  projects  of  the  Chituldroog  Division  for  want  ol  ^auc- 
tion. The  Bangalore  drainage  scheme  had  been  bronoht  to  a 
Batisfactory  completion,  an*!  tended  to  the  anielioratiou  of  the 
laaitary  condition  of  the  town. 

Forests* 

i  The  Forest  Department  was  reorganized  under  an  Tn^^pcctor- 

General  in  1864.      In  some  provinces  a  ccmsiderable  shnr*'  in  the 

OJaiiajiement  of  the  forests  has  been  allotted  to  the  civil  officers  ; 

^^  others  the  control    is   mainly   vested   in   the  offictrs  of  tho 

'orest  Department.     Attempts   to  introduce  a   regular  plan  of 

operations  in  order  to   regulate    the  annual  yield  of  I Ix- forests, 

^  a43cordance  with   the  amount   produced  either  by  natund  re- 

proii miction,   or   by  cultivation,  have   been  made  in  sov.  ;al  Pro- 

vincea     Such  a  plan  of  operations  has  been  followed  tor  the  last 

13  years  in  the  Teak  forests  of  British  Burma.     For  ouh  division 

of  tlie  Oudh  State  Forests  also,  a  regidar  plan  of  opt.nuions  has 

ooe^  sanctioned  for  two  years.       In  the  Punjab,  also,  eudeavours 

^^^  been  made  to  detennine  the  annual  yield  of  several  Forest 

*^i^tricts  in  accordance   with  the  quantity  of  growl ui;  uiateriMl^ 

W^^  the  rate  of  reproduction.       In  18GG  the  expodiencv  of  iutro- 

ducing  men,  who  had  undergone  a  special profes.siou.'i I  Induing, 

v^  recognized.  Several   practical    Fore.'^ters  from  SiDilaud  were 

wilt  for,  and  two  Fore-t  officers  who  had  served  soiu<'  liiue  iu  the 

Btate  Foregts  of  Hanover  and  the  Grand  Ducliy  of  Jl^'s^e  Darm- 

^        Btadt     Permission  was  also  granted  to  forest  oHieers  on  leavo 
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in  Europe  to  study  Forestry  during  their  time  of  furloug 
February  1868  seven  young  men  were  selected  in  Englan 
sent  to  tbe  Forest  schools  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
through  a  course  of  professional  training  previous  to  beii 
out  to  India.  In  1869  the  Department  was  opened  to  a 
tives,  as  well  as  Europeans,  who  should  prove  their  special 
for  its  duties.  The  object  is  to  make  the  practice  of  n 
forest  management  ultimately  as  generally  understood  I 
Native  as  that  of  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

The  Revenue  of  the  Forest  Department  showed  a  steai 
satisfactory  increase,  having  risen  from  £304,000  in  186S 
£420,000  in  1868-69,  and  being  expected  to  rise  to  £596, 
1S70-71»  On  the  other  hand,  the  charges  rose  in  a  much  { 
proportion.  They  were  £186,000  in  1864-65,  £260,000  in  U 
and  are  ei^pected  to  be  £445,000  in  1870-71.  Of  tl 
named  sum,  £100,000,  or  the  same  amount  as  under  Re 
was  entered  on  account  of  the  operations  in  connection  wi 
construction  of  the  State  Railways,  so  that  the  normal  c 
of  1870-71  were  estimated  at  about  £345,000.  In  the  1 
Presidency  the  charges  in  1868-69  amounted  to  69  perc( 
the  receipts ;  in  the  Central  Provinces  to  84  percent;  and 
Punjab  to  90  per  cent.  In  Bombay,  Sindh,  Bengal  and  1 
the  expenditure  amounted  to  between  50  and  60  per  cent, 
income,  and  in  Coorg  only  to  22  per  cent.  The  peiceiit; 
receipts  of  the  Establisliment  ciiarges  was  heaviest  in  1 
35  per  cent. ;  in  the  Punjab,  34  per  cent. ;  and  the  Ceutn 
vinces,  31  per  cent. 


Receipts. 

Charges. 

I 

1 
1    Sii 

18"3-64,  ALctual           

1864-05,       „                

1865-66,       „                „, 

186667,       „ 

1807  68,       „                ..•         ... 

1808-09,       „                

1860-70,  Regular.Estimate     ... 
1870-71,  Budget         „ 

Rs. 
30,44,430 
35,02,022 
35,63,382 
30,44.183 
33,15.884 
42,00,737 
46,72.363 
59,61,800 

Rs. 

18,6*2,46 1 
21.86,387 
20,51,145 
22,44.564 
26,02,845 
35,08.834 
44,51,380 

16, 
14, 

9, 
10, 
15. 

Hi 
■     15, 

Tlie  State  Forests  of  India,  excluding  those  of  Madi 
Bombay  but  including  those  of  Mysore  and  Berar,  whe 
pletoly  demarcated,  are  expected  to  equal  in  area  the  sti 
communal  forests  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

EDUCATION,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

History  of  Edncational  Policy. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Charter  Act  of  1813  Parliament 
directed  the  East  India  Company  to  devote  at  least  £10,()(()  a 
year  to  "  the  revival  and  improvement  of  literature,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  learned  natives  of  India,  and  for  the  in- 
troduction and  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  tlie  sciences  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  territories  in  India,*'  with  the 
proviso  that  the  grant  was  to  be  paid  only  out  of  any  "  surplus 
which  might  remain  of  the  rents,  revenues,  and  profits  of  our 
territorial  acquisitions."  From  1814  till  1835  this  sum  was  spent 
in  the  encouragement  of  purely  Asiatic  literature  and  educa- 
tion, which  students  were  paid  stipends  to  cultivate.  The 
fruitless  results  led  Lord  William  Bentinck's  Government  to 
change  this  policy  for  one  encouraging  education  in  English. 
A  Minute  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  law  member  of  Council,  dated 
2nd  Fei»ruary  1835,  the  labours  of  Dr.  Duff,  and  the  advocacy 
of  Mr.  C.  Trevelyan,  led  chiefly  to  this  result. 

In  1823  the  Governor  General  in  Council  had  establish- 
ed a  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  duty  was 
defined  to  be  the  *'  considerinor  and  from  time  to  time  sub- 
nutting  to  Government  the  sucjs^estion  of  such  measures  as 
u  may  appear  expedient  to  adopt  with  a  view  to  the  better 
instruction  of  the  people,  to  the  introduction  of  useful  knowledge, 
including  the  sciences  ami  arts  of  Europe,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  moral  character."  There  was  at  that 
^rae  the  Arabic  College  at  Calcutta  established  by  Warren 
Hastings  for  the  Mahommedans  in  1781,  and  the  Sanskrit 
College  at  Benares  planned  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  the 
I'e.sident,  in  1791.  The  Hindoo  College  had  been  founded  in 
Calcutta  in  1816,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  East,  Chief  Justice;  Mr.  David  Hare,  a  watchmaker; 
JJid  the  reforming  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy.  In  1823  this 
College  applied  to  Government  for  pecuniary  aid,  but  Go- 
vernment took  little  share  in  its  management  till  1841.  The 
^nomittee  of  Public  Instruction  opened  the  Sanskrit  College  of 
Calcutta  in  1824,  the  Delhi  College  in  1825  and  the  Allahabad 
School  in  1834.  The  discussions  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  which  became  divided  into  a  party  of  Orieu- 
Wiiits  and    a  party  of   Anglicists,     resulted     in    the    orders 
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of  Lord  William  Beutiiick  of  7th  March  1835  in  favour  of 
the  English  language  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  Go- 
vernment schools  and  colleges,  except  those  which  had  beea 
established  for  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  only.  The 
Orientalist  party  consisted  of  The  Hon'ble  H.  JSliakespear, 
Messrs.  H.  Tlioby  Prinsep,  James  Prinsep,  W.  H.  Macnaghten, 
and  T.  C.  C.  Sutherland,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  The 
Anglicists  were  Messrs.  Bird,  Saunders,  Bushby,  Trevelyao, 
and  J.  R.  Colvin.  Mr.  Macaulay  was  President.  Meanwhile 
Dr.  Duff  and  his  colleagues,  Drs.  Mackay  and  Ewart,  had  prac- 
tically solved  the  question  by  opening  in  Calcutta  a  Missionary 
College  for  instruction  in  English, 

By  1853  English  Education  had  made  such  progress  in  the 
Presidency  cities,  the  surrounding  country  and  the  cities  of  Nor- 
thern India,  that  the  necessity  of  Universities  was  recognised.  The 
Charter  of  1853  was  accordingly  followed  by  a  Despatch  from  . 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in 
1854f,  which  laid  down  the  principles  of  educational  policy  ia 
India.  The  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  gave  place, 
to  a  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Inspectors  and  Deputy  Ins- 
pectors of  Schools  in  each  Province.  Grants-in-aid  were  offer- 
ed to  all  who  gave  a  good  secular  education.  The  governing  bo- 
dies of  the  Universities  were  composed  of  Fellows,  Native  and 
European,  representing  all  practical  educationists,  official  and 
non-official.  Christian  and  non-Christian,  on  the  model  of  tbo 
London  University. 

In   1859   the   present  Earl  of  Derby,  when    first  Secretary 
of  State   for   India,   reviewed   the   results  of    the  Despatch  of 
1854,    and   drew  the   attention  of  Government  to  the  continu- 
ed   neglect  of  the    education  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  their 
own  vernaculars.     Acknowledging  the  failure  of  grants-in-aid 
to   encoura*:e   such  education,  he   directed   the    levy  of  cessea 
on  the  land  for  village  schools.     Such  cesses  had  been  first  raised 
by  Mr.  Thomason,  in  the  North-Western  Provinces.     In  18IS 
that  Lieutenant  Governor,  whose  father  when  a  chaplain  in  Cal-* 
cutta  had  first  suggested  the  plan,  proposed  that  a  schoolmasteiT 
should  be  entertained  in  every  village  of  a  hundred  houses  as* 
"village  servant,"  and   be  supported  by  a  rent-free  plot  of  land 
of  from  five  tj  ten  acres.     After  four  years'  experiment  and  dis- 
cussion,  with   the  warm   approval  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  order 
finally  went  forth  to  establish  a  school  in  each  circle  of  adjoining' 
villages,  and  to  levy  a  cess  of  one  per  cent  on  the  gross  pixxluc^ 
of  the  land  for  its  support.     As  a  doubt  existed  whether  such  s 
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rate  should  be  imposed  before  the  expiry  of  each  district  settle- 
cneut,  though  a  road  cess  had  loug  beeu  levied,  tlie  district  offi- 
cers of  those  days,  led  by  Mr.  J.  K.  liarues  iu  IShalijehanpore, 
induced  the  landiiolders  to  assess  themselves  at  a  half  per  ceut. 
Uoverniueut  giving  the  other  half.  Tlie  lirst  case  in  which  the 
cess  was  made  compulsory  was  that  of  Jhansie,  when,  iu  1652-53, 
that  district  was  re-settled. 

Gradually  the  cesses  were  leyied  in  other  Provinces,  except 
Beugal,   and  with  notable  success  iu  Bombay,     in  Madras  the 
school  cess  failed  because  it  was  optional,  but  a  liill  was  be- 
fore  the    local  Legislative  Council  in  1870  to  make  tliat  and 
other   cesses   for   roads,   dispensaries    and    local   improvements 
compulsory.      In    April    18(58    Lord    Lawrence's   Government 
directed    the    levy    of  a    school    and    road    cess    in    Bengal 
and  Lord  Mayo  repeated  the  orders.     But,  owing  to  difficulties 
raised  by  the  Permanent  JSettlement,  the  question  was  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  a  despatch  dated  the  1:2th  May  1870 
the  Buke  of  Argyll  communicated  the  orders  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  approving  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  In- 
dia which  was  that  of  Lord   Derby's   Despatch    of  1859,  and 
directing  the    levy    in  Bengal,   for    property   of  all   kinds  ac- 
cessible to  such  rates,  of  cesses  for  roads  and    village  schools. 
Iq  a  subsequent   Despatch   the  Secretary  of  State  sanctioned 
certain   arrangements    by   which  less   would  be  spent  from  the 
general  funds  on  English  Education  and  more  on  the  instruction 
<^f  the  mass  of  the  people  in  their  own  languages. 

The  principles  of  the  educational  policy  of  Government,  as 
confirmed  and  extended  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  1870, 
^ere  thus  laid  down  in  1808  by  Mr.  llowell,  Under-Secretary  in 
we  Home   Department,  and  were  officially  published : — The  In- 
jj*^   Educational  Code  is  contained  in  the  despatches  of  the 
Home  Goverument  of  1854,  1859,  and,  we  may  now  add,  1870. 
*^^     main   object   of  the   former    despatch    is    to   divert   the 
worts  of  the   Government  from   the  education   of  the  higher 
classes  towards   whom   they  had  up  to  that  date  been  too  ex- 
clusively   directed,    and    to  turn  them   to   the    wider  diffusion 
of  edticatiou   among  all  classes   of  the  people,  and   especially 
^  tile  provision  of  primary  instruction  for  the  masses.     Such 
uistruction    is    to  be   provided    by   the  direct   instrumentality 
of  Government,  and  a  comijulsory  rate,  levied  under  the  direct 
authority   of  Government,  is  pointed   out  as  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  funds  for  the  purpose.     The  system  must  be  extended 
by  the  establishment  of  Government  schools  as  models,  to  be 
wiperseded  gradually  by  schools  supported  on  the  grant-in-aid 
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principle.     This  principle  is  to  be  of  perfect  religrious  neutrality, 
defined  in  regular  rules  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
Province,  and  clearly  and  publicly  placed  before  the  Natives  of 
India.  Schools,  whether  purely  Government  institutions  or  aided, 
in  all  of  which  (excepting  Normal  Schools)  the  payment  of  some 
fee,  however  small,  is  to  be  the  rule,  are  to  be  in  regular  grada- 
tion from  those  which  give  the  humblest  elementary  instruction  to 
the  highest  Colleges,  and  the  best  pupils  of  one  grade  are  to  climb 
through  the  other  grades  by  means  of  scholai*ships  obtained  in 
the  lower  school  and  tenable  in  the  higher.    To  provide  masters, 
normal  schools  are  to  be  established  in  each  province,  and  mo- 
derate allowances  given  for  the  support  of  those  who  possess  an 
aptness  for  teaching  and  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  school  masters.     By  this  means  it  is  hoped  that,  at 
no  distant  period,  Institutions  may  be  in  operation  in  all  the 
Presidencies,   calculated   to   supply   masters  for   all   classes  of 
schools,   and  thus  in  time  greatly  limit,  if  not  altogether  to 
obviate,  the  necessity  of  recruiting  the  educational  service  bj 
means  of  engagements  made  in  England.     The  medium  of  edu- 
cation is  to  be  the  Vernacular  languages  of  India,  into  which  the 
best  elementary  treatises  in  English  should  be  translated.    Such 
translations  are  to  be  advertised  for,  and  liberally  rewarded  by 
Government  as  the   means  of  enrichinor  Vernacular  literature. 
While,  therefore,  the  Vernacular  languages  are  on  no  accoiinl  to 
be  neglected,  the  English  language  may  be  taught  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  it,  but  the  English  language  is  not  to  be  substi* 
tuted  for  the  Vernacular  dialects  of  the  country.    Female  educi- 
tion  is  to  receive  the  frank  and  cordial  support  of  GovemmeDt, 
as  by  it  a  far  greater  proportional  impulse  is  imparted  to  tk« 
educational  and  moral  tone  of  the  people,  than  by  the  educatioa 
of  men.     In  addition  to  the  Government  and  aided  colleges  and 
schools  for  general  education,  special  Institutions  for  imparting 
special  education  in  law,  medicine,  engineering,  art  and  agricol- 
ture,  are  to  receive  in  every  Province  the  direct  aid  and  encojtf" 
agement  of  Government. 


The  followinor  statement  shows  the  number  of  Schools 
Colleges  belonging  to,  and  aided  by.  Government,  with  the  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  attending  them  since  the  year  before  the 
despatch  of  1854  : — 


General  StutUtici  of  Indian  Education  nne«  l8S2'ti3. 
Qenenl  Statiitioi' 


Mo.of£du 

Averse 

No.ofEdD 

n  ended. 

:xtisiik]  lu- 

Tew.  ended. 

•(itstionl. 

of  tnpilj. 

•titntioiu. 

of  Fupila. 

li  April 

30th  April. 

28,179 

16,136 

5S 

eoi 

43.617 

ISS3  64 

16,616 

473.013 

S« 

608 

43,6fl4 

1864.66 

17.209 

441.691 

57 

8.499 

1B0.668 

1865-G6 

18,663 

559,317 

59 

12,478 

161,138 
239.063 

31<e  March. 

13,560 

306, 6U« 

1S6G  67 

U.990 

622.312 

61 

14.322 

333,078 

1867-68 

16,281 

662,637 

J2 

18.219 

350.782 

1868.69 

10.662 

760.5112 

le  actual  eiucational  expeiiditure  and  its  results  in  1868-69 
hus  take  from  the  Reports  of  the  tea  Departments  of  Pub- 
iHruction : — 


SchooU 
and 

Expenditure. 

Totil 
expend!  ■ 

Province. 

nod 

Fromim 

perisl 
fund*. 

Houreee. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ru 

2,42: 

86,98! 

77.4« 

19, 83^ 

My 

2.29f 

143. 10( 

S4.69^ 

9(1, 94f 

175,642 

163.67^ 

175, 49i 

b-Wertern  Provinces      .. 

i.m: 

143,192 

07,226 

84,.'ai 

i8t,sc: 

«1> 

3,6-2'. 

85.836 

66,53^ 

41.B31 

93,46! 
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3U.6S3 

21,77! 

19,jH 

41.192 

r»l  Provmcee 

1,6!M 

72.8M 

21,73! 

B7.83S 

49,37d 

ih  Uurma  ... 

20,47J 

ii.sri 

J 

63 

l.OSB 

396 

1,481 

TL.tal 

19,532 

700,502 

570,215 

423,513 

1,007,768 

e  following  table,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Howell,  shews  the  dis- 
tiou  of  pupils,  the  imperial  and  local  expenditure,  and  tUd 
.ge  cost  to  Clovernmeiit  of  each  pupil  in  1867-03  :  — 
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Detailed  Expenditnre  since  1861-62. 

Up  to  1868-69  the   expenditure  on  Education,  Science  aod 
Art  has  been  assigned  in  one  grant  as  follows  : — 

£ 
...     665,176 
...     608,156 
...     782,930 
...     832,203 

Since  1869-70  the  expenditure  on  Education  has  been  kept 
separate,  in  the  financial  accounts,  from  that  on  Science  and  Art 
The  purely  educational  expenditure,  in  that  year,  was  about 
£600,000  and  in  1870-71  it  is  estimated  at  £680,530.  The 
sums  spent  from  1861-62  to  1868-69  are  thus  analysed  : — 


Year. 

£ 

Year. 

1861-62 

...     342,915 

1865-66 

lb62  63 

••.     397,819 

186667 

1863-64 

...     439,316 

1867-68 

1 864-65 

...     529,630 

1868-69 

186^-67. 

1861-e2. 

1862^63. 

1863-64. 

1864-66. 

1866-06. 

Eleven 
Months. 

£ 

1867-66. 

186fr«. 

Education^ 

e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Univeraity  .. 

6.1&6 

6,437 

7,115 

9,945 

10,146 

10,602 

10,652 

n.6tf 

Siipei  iutendence     and 

Inspection 

80  461 

90.834 

84  209 

98.439 

91.684 

101.019 

lie.30» 

118,886 

GoverQuient  Colleges.. 

79.779 

93,646 

98.746 

106,218 

111,102 

99.698] 

110,843 

101,68 

Schools 

81.333 

87.727 

107.177 

133,112 

138.843 

14S.196 

158.:«i5 

li9.iS 

Book  Depots 

12,653 

1,870 

9,666 

11,410 

17,885 

21,690 

22,695 

23,098 

Grants-in-aid  of  schools 

and    Ekiucational  In- 

stitutions 

37,080 

48,226 

64.353 

79.489 

118,936 

117.314 

139,592 

167.2^ 

Scholarships  and  Prises 

4,717 

4.385 

6906 

9,SP3 

11969 

12,701 

19  040 

20.881 

Miscellaneous 
Science  and  Art— 

6,8oI 

14,172 

10.699 

18,332 
465.288 

14,039 

19,366 

16.399 

41.«» 

806,980 

347,297 

878,762 

514,663 

624,486 

693,885 

Surveyor  (-ieneral's  De- 

partment 

11,928 

18,871 

17,626 

16,13f 

12,812 

14,84S 

18.737 

18.W 

Great   Trigonometrical 

1   .     . 

r 

Survey  of  India 

f  Inclu 

dedinM 

lUtory 

149,005 

39,878 

71.837 

T4.4ff 

Topojf  1  aphical     Survey 

f          < 

:harges 

••*.• 

1^«^ 

of  India    .. 

J 

129,806 

86,010 

38,761 

4S,W 

]fathemiitic4il     Instni« 

ment-makiug  Depart- 

ment 

. .  .«• 

• . ... 

•  ••••« 

9,574 

2,845 

3.425 

LOU 

Geological  Survey  of  In- 

dia 

12,568 

13,894 

16.873 

16,689 

19,142 

19,139 

19.691 

22>« 

Institutions  of  Science 

\ 

and  Art    ... 

18,686 

22,767 

26,056 

31,616 

37,274 

30,965 

36.588 

89.1tf 
2K;iM 

88.082 

60,522 

60.554 

64,342 

160,613 

148,670 

189.015 

The  proportion  in  which  the  whole  sum  has  been  spent  in 
various  Provinces  is  seen  in  the  following  table  :— 


Aualjint  of  the  ExpeniJilurt  for  Eight   Yeart.  • 


' 

~-hi-* 

BsTes 

"-- 

£            £      1      C      1      £      1        £ 

f 

£ 

BOI1.IJ.T              

Kfltl       *7,il) 

Gr.nd  TnUl 

3»;.M1  3»7,S1B|  439,31S|  6M.«S0l   Wi.llfl 

^■"**      

Confining  our  attention  to  Education  we  find  that  the  assign- 
ment  from  imperial  funds  was  thus  spet.t  in  detail  in  the  years 
1S61-62  and  1868-69,  omitting  the  Eastern  Settlements  and 
Berar.  The  contrast  exhibits  the  progress  and  nature  of  educa- 
tional expenditure  in  the  eight  years : — 


Object. 

1861-62. 

1868  69. 

ExpatdUure. 
Three  UuiTereities 
8ii]>erintendeDce  and  luspeclion    ... 
QoverDinent  Colleges ... 
Schoola  ... 
Granto-in-Aid 
ScboUtships  and  Prizes 
Book  Deptta 

£ 

0,156 
80,461 

79,77a 
79,758 
37,030 

4,717 
l:i,653 

6,851 

£ 
11,645 
113,886 
101,622 
159,425 
157,278 
20,1*89 
23,036 
41,939 

Seeeipli  from  fees  aud  contributioos 
Ditto  Book  DepdtB... 
Ditto  Fines  and  Uiecellaneoiis  ... 

28,199 
13,198 

884 

43,344 
27,940 

2,427 

The  Universities  and  Book  Depots  are  practically  self-support- 
ing. In  1861-62  the  Central  Provinces,  Oudh  and  British  Bur- 
ma were  without  Departments  of  Public  Instruction.  The  sums 
spent  from  educational  ceases,  fees  and  other  local  funds  may  be 
estimated  at  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  If  we  add  the  sums 
spent  by  the  people  on  indigenous  schools  the  imperial  grant 
will  be  very  considerably  exceeded. 
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The  Three  Universities- 

Though  only  examining  bodies  at  first,  the  Universities  of  Cal- 
cutta, Madras  and  Bombay  are  beginning  to  establish  Universi- 
ty Professorships  distinct  from  those  of  the  affiliated  Colleges. 
In  the  first  there  is  a  Tagore  Law  Professorship  endowed  by  a 
Bengalee  lawyer  and  zemindar.  In  Madras  the  Government  have 
prepared  a  scheme  of  University  Professorships  intended  for 
candidates  for  graduation  in  honours.  In  Bombay  a  fund  has 
been  created  in  honour  of  the  late  Vice  Chancellor,  the  Rev. 
John  Wilson,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  which  is  hereafter  to  endow  a  Uni- 
versity Chair  of  Comparative  Philology.  Each  University  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  divided  into  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medicine  and 
Engineering.  The  Vice  Chancellor  and  Fellows,  official  and  non- 
official,  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  General  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Calcutta  University,  and  by  the  local  Governors  as  Chancellors 
of  those  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  The  Faculties  originate  ques- 
tions which  are  referred  to  the  Syndicate,  the  small  executive  body 
in  which  all  are  represented,  and  are  sent  up  to  the  whole  Se- 
nate  for  a  financial  decision  in  cases  of  importance.  The  Re- 
gistrars and  the  Tagore  Law  Professor  are  elected  by  the  Senate 
for  short  periods,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

In  1869-70  the  three  Universities  consisted  of  the  following  70 
Affiliated  Colleges : — 


University. 

Independent 

Government 

Total. 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

24 

13 

2 

20 
6 
5 

44 
19 

7 

Total 

39 

31 

70 

The  results  of  the  examinations  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Universities  have  been  as  follows  : — 


The  Three   Univertities. 
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Matriculation  or  Entrance, 


Year. 


3 

3  (Two 

3 

I 

2 

3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Exns.) 


Total 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 


Candi- 
dates. 


244 

464 
1,411 

803 
1,058 
1,114 
1,307 
1,396 
1,000 
1.350 
1,507 
1,734 
1,730 


*« 
« 


Pui 


16,123 


162 
111 

583 
415 
477 
477 
690 
702 
510 
629 
814 
892 
817 


Candi. 
dates. 


7,279 


> 
o 

288 
458 
795 


Madras. 


Candi- 
dates. 


13 
11 
19 
13 
21 
37 
95 

111 
93 

313 


943 


41 

79 

57 

62 

80 

195 

252 

890 

965 

555 

895 


Ti 

V 


3,161 


36 

18 

30 

23 

48 

82 

105 

143 

2J3 

2e9 

306 


1,243 


Diplomas  and  Degrees. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

1858  to  1870. 

1862  to  1869. 

1858  to  1870 

Degree. 

Candi 
dates 

Passed. 

Candi- 
dates. 

Passed. 

Candi 
dates. 

Passed. 

A,                •••                                                  a 

•  • 

1213 

577 

••  • 

62 

••• 

29 

A. 

>•• 

177 

114 

... 

19 

.  •  • 

1 

L.  or  L.L.    B. 

•  • 

460 

312 

••• 

10 

... 

48 

B.      ...                   , 

»•• 

9 

8 

••• 

•  •  • 

•• . 

1 

M. 

»  •  • 

185 

179 

... 

22 

.  • . 

1 

1).      ... 

»•• 

6 

4 

... 

■  •  • 

••  • 

1 

U.  E.  or  B.  C.  E. 

•  • 

•  • 

68 

39 

••• 

1 

11 

6 

Total 

2118 

1233 

...     1  114 

•  •• 

87 

Jniversity  of  Calcutta. — In  1869-70  for  the  EntraDce  Exa- 
lation  there  were  1,730  candidates,  of  whom  817  passed,  875 
3d  ,and  38  were  absent.  Of  the  successful  candidates  178  were 
?ed  in  tlie  first  division,  440  in  the  second,  and  199  in  the 
rd.  Of  the  875  candidates  who  failed,  577  failed  in  Euirlish. 
'  in  the  second  language,  334  in  History  and  Geography,  and 
in  Mathamatics«     At   the  examination  of  1868  there  were 
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1,734  candidates,  of  ivhom  892  passed,  795  failed,  and  47  were 
absent.  The  failures  in  EDglish  are  the  same  at  both  examioa- 
lions,  whilst  those  in  the  other  branches  are  larger  at  the  exa- 
mination in  1869.  In  Mathematics  the  failures  in  1868  and  1869 
were  549  and  631  respectively,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that  in  1869  the  passing  marks  in  this  branch  were 
raised  from  25  to  33  per  cent.  In  1 869  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  successful  candidates  passed  in  the  first  and  second  divisions 
than  in  1868,  and  on  a  comparison  with  the  results  of  former 
years,  the  examination  in  1869  may  be  considered  satisfactory. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  failures  in  one  sub- 
ject only : — 

English 

Second  Language 

History  and  Geography 

Mathematics  ... 
The  following  is  a  classification  of  candidates  according  to  the 
second  language  which  they  took  up : — 

Number  Examined  in 


•  •  • 


••  • 


••• 


••• 


133 
26 
12 

162 


Bengalee 

Sanskrit 

Oordoo 

Persian 

Arabic 


••• 


574 

770 

250 

7 

17 


Latin 
Hindee 
Oorya 
Burmese 


••• 


••• 


71 

33 

7 
1 


Number  of  Candidates,  ...  1,730 

In  1868  there  were  1,095  candidates  who  took  up  Bengalee  and 
only  24-9  who  took  up  Sanskrit  The  study  of  Sanskrit  has  taken 
the  place  of  Bengalee  in  the  leading  schools  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces. The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  Provin- 
ces from  which  the  candidates  were  drawn,  and  the  religion 
which  they  professed : — 


Province. 

Number     of 
Candidates. 

Number  Passed. 

• 

3 

First   Di. 
vision. 

■  "1 
Second 
Division. 

Third 
Division* 

Bengal 

North  Western  Provinces     ... 

Punjab 

Central  Provinces                  ... 

Oudh 

Ceylon 

Total 

1,43b 

124 

106 

6 

43 

15 

143 
19 
8 
1 
5 
2 

361 
36 
24 

2 
12 

5 

156 

21 

12 

1 

8 

1 

66u 
76 
44 

4 
25 

8 

1,730 

178 

440 

199 

817 

Cfdeulla  UiUvernty  Examitiationt. 


The  religion  professed  by  the  l,73l 
Provinces  was  returned  as  follows  : — 


candidates  in  the  different 


Provinoe. 

i 
1 

s 

X 

1 

11 

1 
11 

0 

Bengal 

N.  W.  Provinces 

Punjab 

Oudh 

Central  FrOTiaceB 

Ceylou 

ToUl 

65 
11 
11 

"3 
14 

49 
10 

1,240 
103 
81 
33 
3 
1 

es 

i 
4 

94 

78 

1,570 

83 

5 

Fur  the  First  Examination  in  Arts  there  were  520  candidates; 
of  these  225  passed,  276  were  plucked,  and  19  were  absent 
Of  the  successful  candidates  23  were  placed  in  the  first  divi- 
sioo,  81  in  the  second,  and  121  in  the  third.  Of  the  un- 
successful candidates  207  failed  in  English,  149  in  the  second 
languages,  136  in  History,  149  in  Mathematics,  and  77  in 
Philosophy.  The  number  of  candidates  at  this  examination 
was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  was  97  in  excess 
of  the  number  in  186S. 

For  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  there  were  210  candidates,  of 
whom  98  passed,  110  were  plucked,  and  2  were  absent. 
()f  the  passed  candidates  16  were  placed  in  the  first  di»- 
risioD,    46    in    the    second,    and    36    in    the  third.      Of  the 

f>lucked  candidates  42  failed  in  English,  33  in  the  second 
Btnguage,  3a  in  History,  89  in  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  37  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  19  in  the 
optional  suhjects.  All  candidates  who  appeared  at  this  ex- 
amination, ought  according  to  strict  rule  to  have  taken  up 
B  classic  as  their  second  language  t  htit  the  Syndicate  relaxed 
this  rule  in  favour  of  candidates  who  had  been  allowed  to 
take  up  Bengalee  as  their  second  language  at  the  examination  of 
January  1869,  Eind  failed.  Such  candidates  were  allowed  for 
the  last  time  to  appear  at  the  examination  of  1870  with  Bengalee 
as  their  second  language.  Tiiirty-six  candidates  availed  them> 
selves  of  the  piivilege,  while  5  piofessed  Lalin,  7  Arabic  and  162 
Sanskrit.    Of  the  98  successful  candidates  90  were  from  Bengal, 
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6  from  the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  2  from  the  Punjab.  Of 
the  98  the  number  who  professed  Christianity  was  2;  Ma- 
bomedanism  1 ;  Hindooism,  79 ;  and  Brahmism  or  Deism,  16. 

Of  those  who  obtained  the  M.  A.  degree  6  passed  in  English, 
9  in  History,  2  in  Mathematics,  6  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy and  1  in  Natural  and  Physical  Science.  For  the  B.  L 
Examination  there  were  87  candidates,  of  whom  11  passed  in  the 
first  division,  and  61  in  the  second.  For  the  Licence  in  Law 
there  were  26  candidates,  of  whom  20  were  successful.  For  the 
First  Examination  in  Medicine  there  were  60  candidates,  of 
whom  13  passed  in  the  first  division,  and  33  in  the  second 
division.  At  the  Second  Examination  in  Medicine  there  were  8 
candidates,  of  whom  6  passed,  3  being  placed  in  the  first  division, 
and  3  in  the  second.  There  was  one  candidate  for  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  in  Civil  Engineering,  who  passed  in  the  second 
division.  For  the  Licence  in  Civil  Engineering  there  were  7 
candidates,  of  whom  4  passed  in  the  second  division. 

During  the  year,  a  Minute  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  record- 
ed, treating  of  certain  proposals  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  North-Western  Provinces  to  the  Government  of  India,  for 
giving  to  those  interested  in  education  in  the  Upper  Provinces  a 
more  direct  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  University,  and  for  the 
better  encouragement  of  oriental  classical  and  vernacular  educa- 
tion. The  Syndicate  approved  generally  of  the  ends  proposed  to 
be  attained,  and  copies  of  the  Minute  were  sent  to  the  several 
Local  Governments,  with  a  request  that  they  would  furnish  the 
Syndicate  with  an  expression  of  their  views.  The  subject  will 
be  discussed  at  the  end  of  1870. 

There  are  no  detailed  reports  of  the 'Universities  of  Madras 
and  Bombay. 

Frovincisd  Oolleges  and  Sohools. 

Madras. — In  the  year  ending  March  1869  the  net  sum,  after 
deducting  fees  and  contributions,  spent  from  imperial  funds 
was  £77,466  and  from  local  funds  £19,837,  on  the  education  of 
86,982  pupils  in  2421  schools  and  colleges.  The  gross  expen- 
diture by  the  Director  was  £105,602.  Of  this  £24,199,  in 
addition  to  £346  for  buildings,  was  given  as  grants-in-aid  to 
1268  independent  Colleges  and  schools.  The  aided  and  unaided 
schools  inspected  by  the  Department  numbered  2304  and  spent 
£54,916  besides  these  grants,  of  which  sura  £15,689  was  derived 
from  fees.  There  was  a  considerable  development  of  the  system 
of  Payment  for  Results  during  the  year.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-four   schools,  with   an  attendance  of  15,071  pupils,  rt- 
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oeived  grants  on  this  system,  and  929  schools,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  17,634  pupils,  were  under  improvement  with  a 
view  to  their  becoming  qualified  for  grants.  The  Normal: 
School  for  training  female  teachers,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  in  the  Presidency  Town,  was  in  operation  in  1870. 
The  86,982  pupils  were,  as  to  race,  distributed  as  follows:— 
Europeans,  542 ;  East  Indians,  4,204  ;  Native  Christians,  11,045  ; 
Hindoos,  68,479  ;  Mahomedans,  2,712.  The  numbers  studying 
different  languages  are  shown  in  the  annexed  statement  >— 


English  ...  37,985 

TamU  ...  ...  47,956 

Telugu  ...  22,096 

Hindustanee  ...        634 

Malayalum  ...     8,132 

Canarese  ...     3,541 

Persian  ...        125 


Sanskrit  ...  630 

Greek...  ..  15 

German  ...  5 

Latin  ...  12 

Ooriya  ...  1,170 

Tulu  ...  302 


The  expenditure  per  pupil  was  in  1867-68  Es.  13-6-2,  and 
in  1868-69  Rs.  12-2-2.  This  decrease  is  mainly  due  to  the 
expansion  of  inspecting  operations.  The  number  of  girls  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  1SG8-69  was  8,099,  against  6,610  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  the  girls  under  instruction,  234  were  Eu- 
ropeans, 1,707  East  Indians,  3,461  Native  Christians,  2,694 
Hindoos,  and  3  Mahomedans.  English  was  studied  by  2,569 
girls  ;  Tamil  by  4,447 ;  Tehigu  by  985  ;  Malayalum  by  437  ; 
Uanarese  by  154  ;  and  Tulu  by  117.  Of  the  total  expenditure  in 
Government  institutions  £4881  was  on  Arts  and  £928  on  Pro- 
fessional Colleges,  £14,773  on  general  and  £13,167  on  special 
schools. 

Bombay  and  Shidh, — The  gross  sum  expended  in  the  edu- 
cation of  143,106  pupils  in  2296  schools  and  colleges.  Govern- 
ment and  Aided,  was  £175,642  of  which  £84,694  was  from 
imperial  and  £80,948  from  local  funds.  Besides  these  there 
were  160  inspected  but  not  aided  schools,  with  8,868  pupils  on 
their  rolls.  The  sum  of  £34,865  was  expended  on  aided  and 
inspected  schools  exclusive  of  grants-in-aid.  The  increase  in 
local  funds  for  education  was  £10,657  in  the  year,  due  chiefly 
to  the  cess,  contributions  from  the  people  and  subscriptions  from 
the  chiefs  of  Eattiawar,  the  Rewa  Kanta  and  the  Southern 
Mahratta  Country.  Of  the  gross  expenditure  £120,038  was 
on  Government  and  £4,125  only  on  Aided  institutions.  Of  the 
expenditure  on  Government  institutions  £12,958  was  on  collet^es 
£16,416  on  high  schools,  £21,065  on  middle-class  schools', 
£54,527  on  lower-class  schools,  £12,066  on  special  colleges  and 
schools  and  £3,006  on  Female  schools. 
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Bengal — Through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  the 
sum  of  £295,150  was  spent  on  the  education  of  162,674  pupils 
in  3,985  Colleges  and  Schools  of  all  Hinds.  Of  this  sum  £175,499 
was  granted  by  the  State  and  £119,651  was  Contributed  by 
private  funds.  The  cost  of  each  pupil  to  the  State  was  £1-1-7 
against  £1-2-10  the  previous  year.  The  fee  receipts  amounted 
to  £66,983  nearly,  equally  divided  between  state  and  aided  io- 
i^titutions.  The  following  shows  the  number  of  Colleges,  Schools 
and  pupils  in  State  and  Aided  Schools  :-t- 


3l8t  March  1S69. 


Government  Institutions. 
CoUeges  (general) 

Ditto  (professional,  including  law  dpts.) 
Medical  CoUege  (vernacular  departaients) 
Madrasahs 
School  of  art    ... 
Normal  schools  for  Masters     ... 
Ditto         for  Mistresses... 
Schools  for  boys,  English  higher  class 
Ditto,  ditto     middle  class 

Ditto,  Vernacular  middle  class 

Ditto,  ditto         lower  class 

Schools  for  girls  (native) 

Private  Institutions  receiving  aUowiance^  un 
der  the  Grant-in-aid  Bules. 
Colleges  (general)  ... 

Kormal  schools  for  Masters     ... 
Ditto  for  Mistresses... 

Schools  for  boys,  English  higher  class 
Ditto,  ditto    middle  class 

Ditto,  Vernacular  middle  class 

Ditto,  ditto        lower  class 

School  of  Useful  Arts 
Schools  for  girls,  Europeans  and  other  foreign 
races  ...  ... 

Ditto,  i^ativQ 

Private  Institutions  under  Inspection  receiving 
allowances  quder  other  Rules. 

Normal  schools  for  Masters     ... 
Ditto  for  Mistresses... 

Schools  for  boys,  English  higher  class 
Ditto,  ditto    middle  class 

Ditto,  Vernacular  middle  class 

Ditto,  ditto        lower  class 

Schools  for  girls,   Europeans  and  otiier  foreign 
races  ••*  •  • . 

Diito,  native 


Number  of  in. 
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2 
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27 
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d2 
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7 
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78 
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1 
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1 

0 

0 

54 
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1,797 

3 
43 


330 


1,615 


Number  of 
pupils. 


923 

807 

2S2 

150 

33 

1,491 

24 

9,635 

1.062 

7,378 

4,065 

42 


463 

290 

3S 

10,074 

24,964 

25,266 

7,932 

106 

719 
5,362 


2,040 
3,985 


26 

0 

0 

2,178 

5,878 

52,688 

263 
540 


25,887 


7W 


61,573 
Z6«674 
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>es  these  there  were  1438  schools  with  52,876  pupils  re- 
uo  ait],  hut  a  ftrth  of  wliich  were  inspected.  The  percea- 
the  total  ezpeadituro  of  £296,lo0  was  as  follows : — 


n  mud  tnapection 

Colleges 

Kngluh  Scboola  for  boyi... 
intent    Vernacular  and  Anglo-VcmMulu    . 
ious.       Vernacular  for  gills 

Schools  of  Medicine  aod  Art 
.Normal  Schools 

Colleges 

English  Schools  for  boys  .. 
Insti-  J  Veriiacnlar  and  Anglo-VernMulftr    , 


(.Normal  Schools 
arships  f 
chiefly  |  Government   ... 

Insti-     Eudoiral 


'e  gitls 


irts  Colleges  directly  managed  by  QovemiueDt  had  the 
Dg  Dumbers  of  students  on  tLe  roll  at  the  end  of  each  offi-* 
ar  since  18Co  : — 
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38-69  of  the  923  students  246  were  the  sons  of  zemindars 
dependent  persona ;  75  of  merchants,  bankers  and  brokers ; 
f  professional  persons ;  267  of  ofiGcials  and  pensioners ;  23 
)pkeepers  ;  and  162  of  other  ranks.  The  six  private  col- 
which  received  aid  from  Government,  had  463  under-gra- 
(  on  their  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  year,  being  an  increase 
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of  28  over  the  Dumber  returaed  in  1867-68,     Tlie  following  is 
the  attendance  table  for  the  last  five  years : — 
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Of  the  463  students  100  were  sons  of  zemindars  and  iDdepta- 
dent  persons ;  68  of  merchants,  bankers  and  brokers ;  5i  of  pro- 
fessional persona;  116  of  officials  and  pensioners  j  50  of  shop- 
keepers and  7^  of  others.  The  next  table  affords  the  means  ol 
comparipg  the  above  classiScation  nith  the  similar  classificatioa 
in  the  case  of  Government_colleges: — 
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The  number  of  students  attending  the  Law  Classes  wa«  688  on 
the  31st  March  1809,  against  551  on  the  same  date  last  ^iesr. 
In  the  English  classes  of  the  Medical  College  the  number  ou 
the  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  141,  against  149  in  tbe 
preceJiug  year.  The  total  annual  cost  of  each  student  in- 
creased from  Rs.  807  to  Rs.  880,  or  nearly  9  J  per  cent,  and  tbe 
average  fee  payments  from  Us.  58  to  Rs.  65,  or  12  per  cent. 
The  cost  to  Government  was  Rs.  815,  There  were  91  in  the 
Hindubtanee  and  152  in  the  Bengalee  classes;  each  student 
cost  Rs.  207,  of  which  Ra.  ]87  was  from  imperial  fimds 
There  were  75  students  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Cluses. 
Each  cost  Rs.  370  of  which  302  was  from  imperial  funds 
The    grait    exteosioa    which   is   now  being  given    to   Public 
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•rks  throughout  India  had  begun  to  tell  upon  the  strength 
these  classes.  The  number  on  the  rolls  on  the  31st  March 
was  78,  against  57  on  the  same  date  in  the  previous  3'ear,  and 
monthly  average  was  75  against  52.  There  were  32  students 
the  School  of  Art;  each  cost  Rs.  603  of  which  Rs.  596  was 
n  the  state.  There  were  1,515  schoolmasters  in  the  28  Govern- 
ttt  Normal  Schools.  Each  cost  Rs.  85. of  which  Rs.  79  was 
oa  the  state.  In  the  two  Mussulman  'Colleges  there  were 
)  students,  each  costing  Rs.  1&4j  of  which  Rs.  126  was  from 
)erial  funds,  and  paying  a  fee  of  only  8  annas  a  month. 
The  accounts  furnished  by  the  School  Book  Society  for  the  year 
ling  3l6t  December  1868,  shew,  as  usual,  a  steady  increase  in 
demand  for  books  and  apparatus.  The  number  of  books  issued 
n  the  Depository  was  259,161  in  1868,  against  245,769  in 
7,  being  an  increase  of  5  per  cent. — 


Number  of  Copies  i88ue«l  in 

Books. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

iglish     ... 

89,044 

78,963 

101,284 

iDhkiit  .., 

3,279 

1,797 

2,773 

ngali    ... 

90,997 

120,150 

121.820 
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►riva      ... 
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0 

0 

rsian     ... 

77 

174 

34 

trdoo 

2.566 

1,517 

2,975 

iglo- A  sialic 

11,063 

10,250 

8,bl5 

Total 

230,277 

245,769 

259,161 

iorth-Western  Provinces — ^The  sum  of  £181,563  was  spent 
the  Department  on  the  education  of  143,192  pupils  in  4002 
iitutions.  Of  this  £97,226  was  from  imperial  and  £84,337  from 
i\  funds.  The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  the 
ools  in  detail.  Including  unaided  institutions  to  the  num- 
of  4460  with  54,610  pupils,  only  3/5ths  per  cent  of  the 
Die  population  of  the  Provinces  were  under  instruction  : — 
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18.864 
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Percentage  under  eddcatioa  ^ 


The  school  cess  yielded  £30,41 6.  The  fees  collected  in  the 
four  Colleges  of  Agra,  Ajmere,  Bareilly  and  Benares,  exceeded 
£1,700.  The  monthly  rate  of  fees  varied  from  eight  annas  to 
ten  rupees.  Boarding-houses,  which  are  now  a  highly  important 
part  of  the  Colleges,  continued  to  be  veiy  successful,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  spread  to  the  chief  district  schools.  In 
Benares  and  in  Agra  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a  col- 
lege, and  in  Agra  the  Hindoos  and  Boman  Catholics  conduct 
each  a  college.  Of  the  whole  expenditure  £64,333  was  devoted 
to  Government  and  £66,895  to  Aided  institutions,  but  of  the 
former  so  much  as  £34,570  \^as  from  imperial  funds  and  of  the 
latter  only  £19,492. 

There  were  350,982  copies  of  books  printed  foi*  the  use  of  the 
Educational  Department  at  the  Government  Press  during  the 
year.  Their  value  amounted  to  Rs.  27,918.  There  were  sold  atthe 
Curator's  Depot  233,559  copies  of  educational  books  and  reaps, 
realizing  the  sum  of  Rs.  39,837.  Nearly  100,000  copies  were 
purchased  by  parties  not  connected  with  the  Educational  De* 
partment, — a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  popularity  and  cheapness 
of  the  educational  publications. 

Punjab, — The  sum  of  £98,468  was  spent  through  the  Depart' 
ment  on  the  education  of  85,836  pupils  in  3,622  schools.  Ot  this 
sum  £41,934  was  from  local  and  the  rest  from  imperial  sources 
The   cess  alone  yielded  £22,351.     Of  the  schools  1800  were  Gfh 
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vernment  and  817  Aided.  Besides  these  there  were  513  unaid- 
ed indigenous  schools  with  55,829  pupils.  Taking  these  into 
eiccouut  only  1  in  123  of  the  population  was  under  instruction. 
ITie  average  cost  of  educating  each  student  was  £101-7  in  the 
Government  Colleges  and  £48-7  in  the  Lahore  College  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission.  The  Government  of  India  sanc- 
Uoned  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be  styled  the 
*  Lahore  University  College,"  with  a  governing  body  consisting 
>f  a  President — the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab;  certain 
•x-ojfficio  members  appointed  by  the  Government ;  and  members 
nominated  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  ground  of  be- 
iig  eminent  benefactors  or  original  promoters  of  the  Insti- 
tution, or  persons  distinguished  for  attainments  in  literature  and 
science.  The  Senate  so  constituted  is  empowered  to  expend  the 
IncoDie  at  its  disposal  in  the  foundation  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships  ;  to  make  grants-in-aid  to  educational  institutions 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  College  ; 
to  grant  rewards  for  vernacular  translations  of  European  stand- 
ard works,  and  for  the  encouragenjent  of  the  enlightened  study 
of  oriental  literature  ;  and  to  grant  "  certificates  of  proficiency" 
ftfter  examinations  to  be  conducted  under  rules  framed  by  the  Se- 
nate on  certain  accepted  principles,  the  general  object  of  which. 
Ls  to  encourage  the  dififusion  of  Western  literature  as /a?*  cw 
possible  through  the  medium  of  the  Vernacular,  but  where  this  is 
oot  possible,  through  tlie  medium  of  English.  Further,  the  Senate 
is  to  be,  along  witli  the  educational  officers  of  Government,  the 
"  Council  of  Education,"  or  consulting  body  in  matters  relating 
to  education,  for  the  Province.  In  support  of  the  Institution 
the  Government  will  grant  an  equivalent  to  the  income  from 
subscriptions  and  endowments,  up  to  Rs.  21,000  per  annum. 

There  were  3  colleges  in  the  Punjab,  7  District  schools  teaching 
op  to  the  University  Entrance  standard,  9  Aided  schools  of  the 
same  grade,  94?  District  and  40  Aided  middle-class  schools,  1,464 
Village  and  163  Aided  schools  of  the  lower  class,  206  Govern- 
ment and  516  Aided  Female  schools,  8  Government  and  5  Aid- 
ed Normal  Schools,  24  Jail  schools  and  5,139  unaided  and  83 
ftided  indigenous  schools.  The  Lahore  Medical  School,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  its  existence,  cost  £6,186  of  which  £378  was 
Crorn  local  sources,  and  completed  the  training  of  6  Sub- Assistant 
Surgeons,  and  20  Native  Doctors.  The  total  number  of 
qualiBed  medical  officers  sent  out  of  the  Institution  from  the  com- 
mencement has  been  107,  of  whom  16  were  Sub-Assistant  Surge- 
ons and  91  Native  Doctors.  Of  the  students,  78 — viz.  28  of  the 
upper  class,  and  50  of  the  lower — received  scholarships  from  Go- 
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vernment,  wliile  2  of  the  former  and  23  of  the  latter  were  being 
e(hicated  at  the  expense  of  districts  or  municipalities,  and  were 
in  many  cases,  the  sons  of  native  practitioners. 

During  the  year  7'1?,324  books,  valued  at  Rs.  23,550,  were  sold  at 
cost  price  ;  books  and  maps,  to  the  value  of  Rs.  1,178,  were  (lis- 
tril)Uted  gratuitously  for  use  in  Vernacular  Schools  ;  26,993 
books,  valued  at  Rs.  6,330,  were  distributed  as  prizes ;  892  boob, 
worth  Us.  134,  were  supplied  to  jails  for  tlie  use  of  prisoners; 
and  548  books  costing  Rs.  1,198,  were  supplied  to  the  Ubraries 
of  Collesresand  District  schools. 

Oudh. — The  sum  of  £41,193  was  spent  on  the  education  of 
50,083  pupils  in  642  schools.  Of  this  sum  £21,773  was  from  im- 
perial  and  £1,941  from  local  sources.  The  cess  of  \  per  cent  on 
tlie  land  revenue  yielded  £10,423.  Of  the  institutions  570  were 
Government  with  25,831  pupils  costing  £9,065  from  imperial  and 
£8,157  from  local  funds.  There  were  72  Independent  institutions 
with  4,852  pupils  receiving  £5,229  as  grants-in-aid  and  spending 
£5,343  more.  Of  all  the  pupils  13,715  belonged  to  the  landed 
and  5,439  to  the  serving  class  ;  2,210  were  children  of  professional 
men,  5,499  of  traders,  2,174  of  artisans  and  1,646  of  otht-rs.  As 
to  creed  91  were  Christians.  There  were  8,410  Brahmins,  3,881 
Cliattrees,  7,065  Vaisas  and  Kyaths,  4,001  Soodras,  or  23,367 
Hindoos  in  all.  There  were  7,143  Mahomedans  and  80  others. 
There  were  666  students  in  the  aided  Canning  College.  Of  these 
492  read  English,  457  Oordoo,  45  Hindee,  67  Persian,  55  Sans- 
krit, and  61  Arabic. 

The  number  of  books  sold  during  the  year  was  7,707  English 
at  £288-7  and  35,278  Vernacular  at  £609-3.  There  are  libraries 
attached  to  the  district  schools,  and  a  beginning  was  niade  in  es- 
tablisljing  vernacular  libraries  in  connection  with  the  vernacular 
schools,  chiefly  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reading  of  the  schwlmas- 
ters.  A  vernacular  newspaper  is  edited  in  the  department  and 
distributed  throughout  the  province  to  help  in  this  way. 

Central  Provinces, — The  sum  of  £49,576  was  spent  on  thein- 
struction  of  72,835  scholars  in  1,694  schools.  Of  this  sum 
£21,783  was  from  imperial  and  £27,838  from  local  funds.  There 
was  one  school  for  every  67  square  miles  and  one  person  in  eveft 
125  of  the  population  was  under  instruction.  Of  the  pupils  65,7S 
were  Hindoos,  4,511  Mahomedans  and  2,596  "  others."  The  pre- 
vailiuir  lansua^res  taught  were  Hindi,  Marathee,  and  Ourva,— 
the  vernacular  dialects  of  the  races  of  the  North,  South  and 
East.  Though  the  number  of  Mahomedans  under  iustriietiua 
appears  to  be  small,  yet  relatively  to  the  Mussulman  population 
the  percentage  is  considerable,     The  ratio  of  school-goii  g  Wa* 
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)meclans  to  the  total  Mussulman  population  is  1  to  52,  whilst  of 
e  Hindoos  the  ratio  is  only  1  to  108.  In  the  Central  Provinces 
e  education  of  the  Non-Aryan  races  forming,  whether  as  Gouds 
id  Bygahs,  or  as  Mhars,  Dhers,  and  Sutuamees,  so  large  a  pro* 
>rtion  of  the  population,  continued  to  engage  the  attention  of 
I  occupied  in  educational  work.  Of  the  whole  expenditure  ]5*1 
jr  cent,  was  devoted  to  direction  and  inspection,  9  1  to  English 
hools,  21*8  to  boys'  middle-class  schools,  428  to  boys' lower- 
%ss  schools,  4*2  to  the  education  of  girls,  311  to  Normal  Schools 
id  2'9  to  scholarships.  Besides  the  above  there  were  8,390  pu- 
is in  449  unaided  schools.  The  Museum  was  visited  by  91.566 
jrsons,  of  whom  11,353  were  native  women.  Grants  were  given 

various  Native  Libraries,  not  in  money  but  in  books. 
British  Burma. — The  sum  of  £20,473  was  spent  on  178 
liools  receiving  aid  from  Government,  with  5,544  pupils  and  an 
erage  daily  attendance  of  4,854.  Of  the  178  schools  2  were 
Dglish  schools  of  the  higher  class,  22  middle-class  Anglo- 
aruacular  schools,  140  lower-class  or  primary  schools  in- 
iiding  31  Budliist  Monasteries,  7  Normal  Schools,  G  Female 
hools,  and  one  Jail  school.  Five  only  of  the  whole  number 
?re  directly  maintained  by  Government ;  the  remainder  rev- 
ived Grants-in-aid,  excepting* the  Monastic  schools,  which  were 
directly  aided  by  the  supply  of  books  and  itinerant  teach- 
s.  Of  272  unaided  schools  149  were  Missionary  schools — all 
Lcept  two  being  primary  village  schools,  and  122  were  indigen- 
ts secular  village  schools.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  work 
SIS  carried  on  by  Missionary  Societies.  Besides  the  Govern- 
ent  grants  of  £7,280  the  Independent  institutions  spent  £5,649 
ora  endowments  and  £3,294  from  fees. 

My8(yre. — The  sura  of  £24,131  was  spent  on  the  education  of 
>,129  scholars  ia  309  schools.  Of  this  sum  £12,259  was  from  the 
^neral  revenues  of  the  Province  and  £11,872  from  the  fees  and 
idowments  chiefly  of  aided  schools.  Of  the  pupils  4,839  were  ia 
)  Government  scliools,  5,088  were  in  140  hoblee  or  rural  schools 
id  5,202  were  in  74  aided  schools.  In  the  first  and  third  classes 
'  schools  there  were  7955  boys  and  1732  girls.  Of  these  6,595 
ere  Hindoos,  1,823  Mahomedans,  and  1,269  Europeans  or  Eu- 
ksians.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  200,000  youths  (excluding 
iris)  who  were  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  were  left  without  in- 
truction  of  any  sort.  To  meet  this  the  system  of  hoblee  schools 
'as  established. 

Coorg, — The  sum  of  £1481  was  spent  in  educating  1,333  scho- 
irs  in  68  schools  or  1  in  85  of  the  population.  Of  this  £1086 
as  from  imperial  funds. 

2  w  a 
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Berar, — The  sum  of  £22,779  was  spent  on  the  instruction  of 
12,188  pupils  in  3,353  schools.  Of  that  sum  £19,405  was  from 
the  general  revenues  of  the  Province  and  £3,374  from  local 
funds.  Of  the  pupils  188  were  on  the  rolls  of  2  high  schools, 
3,495  in  44  middle-class  schools,  7,920  in  2G6  lower-class  schools 
and  585  in  23  Female  schools.  The  following  shows  the  propor- 
tion of  male  pupils  according  to  castes  attending  the  schools, 
to  the  total  male  population.  The  latter  lias  been  calculatetl  at 
half  the  total  population,  which  is  very  nearly  correct  according 
to  the  Census  returns  : — 

Percentage  of 
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Excluding  female  schools,  there  were  18  schools  to  eveiy 
1,000  square  miles,  and  1006  pupils  to  every  1,000  males,  or  one 
pupil  in  every  99  males.  Captain  Wodehouse  remarks  that  the 
percentage  of  Brahmins  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  schools  must 
naturally  be  very  high.  In  the  lower-class  schools  the  per- 
centage of  Koonbees,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  agriculturists, 
is  not  high  enough  but  will  rise.  "  All  over  the  world  we  find 
the  same  difficulty  of  inducing  the  agriculturist  to  send  his 
children  to  school,  and  of  persuading  him  to  keep  them  there  af- 
ter they  are  ten  years  old.  But  then  the  Berar  cultivator  is 
much  more  in  need  of  education  than  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in 
many  other  countries.  The  Koonbee  is  no  mere  farm  labourer; 
he  owns  the  land  he  tills ;  he  is  deeply  interested  in  its  improve- 
ment; he  keeps  an  account  with  money-lenders  and  with  the 
revenue  officers ;  he  is  always  gettiug  into  debt  and  going  to 
law  with  his  banker  or  his  brethren.  In  such  a  profession  the 
want  of  schooling  must  be  continually  felt,  and  the  Grovemment 

landlord  will  find  diiect  profit  of  various  kinds  in  insisting 


as 


upon  the  Koonbee  parent's  obligation  to  get  his  children  taught 
It  was  probably  in  view  of  these  paramount  considerations  that 
^^ir  Uichard  Temple  resolved  to  place  the  village  schools  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Deputy  Commissioners, 
ivbose  direct  authority  over  the  agricultural  community  might 
be  justifiably  employed  in  pressing  forward  a  measure  so  essen- 
tial, and  yet  so  difficult." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ARCHEOLOGY  AND  NATIVE  LITERATURE. 

ArchflBology. 
Archoeological    Research. — Previous    to  the  last  quarter   of 
the    18th    century   Europeans    had    scarcely    any  knowledge 
&f  Indian   antiquities.     The   meagre    passages  in   the   Clio   of 
Herodotus,   the   descriptions   of  Arriau,  Stnibo  and  the  other 
Greek  geographers  still  remained  the  standard  authorities  upon 
the  ancient  history  and  condition  of  India.     On  the  Continent 
rheophilus  Bayer  had  begun  the  study  of  Indo-Bactrian  antiqui- 
ties early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Sir   William  Jones   that  Anglo-Indian  research  began 
to  be  guided   by  scientific  principles.     As  the  Hindoos  became 
better  acquainted   with   their  conquerors,  the  suspicions  which 
had    at  first  induced  them  to  conceal  their  sacred  language  wore 
off;  and  the  Sanskrit  furnished  a  key  to  the  great  part  of  Indian 
history  extending  far  into  the  Vedic  ages.  The  Bengal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety was  founded   in  1784.     Its  researches,  conducted  by  such 
men  as  Jonesand  Wilford,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  European 
scholars  and  diffused  a  knowledge  of  Indian  archaeology  over  Eu- 
rope.    Soon  after  Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie  applied  himself  with 
great   success  to  the  investigation  of  ruins  and  the  translation  of 
ancient  inscriptions  in  the  Aladras  Presidency.    We  cannot  men- 
tion even  the  names   of  the  many  illustrious  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  this  study.     British  intercourse  with  Afghanistan 
"widened  the   field    by   extending  inquiry   to  the  history  of  the 
Greek   and    Indo-Greek  princes  who   followed  the  Alexandrian 
conquest     But   it  is  to  James  Prinsep  that  Indian  archaeology 
is  indebted  for   its   present  advanced  condition.     The  success 
with  which  this  great  sawt^i  aj^plied  himself  to  the  collection  of 
Indo-Bactrian  coins,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  ancient  Arianian 
alphabet,   constituted  probably  the  most  remarkable  triumph  of 
industry  and  acuteness  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  archaeology. 
His   exertions  unfortunately  undermined  his  health  and  his  loss 
has  never  been  repaired.     In  1814  the  Court  of  Directors  pub- 
lished the  most  valuable  of  Prinsep's  numismatic  remains  under 
the   title  "  Ariana  Antiqua,"  edited  by  the  late  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson.    After  Prinsep's  death  archaeological  research  flagged,  but 
"Wilson,  Cunningham  and  James  Fergusson,  the  eminent  writer 
on    architecture,    with  a  number  of  others,  continued  to  enrich 
the  proceedings   of  the  Bengal  and  Royal  Asiatic  Societies  with 
their  labours.     The   full  reports  of  General  Cunningham,  who 
was  for  a  few  years  ending  18C6  Archaeological  Surveyor  to  Go- 
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vernment,  have  not  been  published  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  preparing  illustrations.  Colonel  Dalton's  valuable  papers 
on  the  tribes  of  the  Chota  Nagpore  country  have  been  withheld 
for  a  similar  reason.  Mr.  Fergusson's  work  on  "Tree  and  Ser- 
pent Worship"  with  magnificent  photographs  from  the  Budbist 
sculptures  at  Sanchee  and  Amravatee  has,  however,  beenbrougbt 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  autumn  of  18G7  the  Government  of  India  ordered 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  preservation  of  ancient-  archi- 
tectural remains,  and  directed  that  lists  should  be  prepared  of 
tiie  antiquities  of  each  Province.  It  was  also  proposed  to  sanc- 
tion four  w^orking  parties,  at  an  annual  outlay  of  Rs.  13,000 
each,  for  taking  moulds  and  casts  of  the  more  important  menu- 
luents. 

Madras. — Lord  Napier  directed  attention  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Tirumala  palace  at  Madura.  At  the  request  of  the 
Madras  Government,  Major  Robert  Gill  was  deputed  to  make 
tracings  of  such  of  the  paintings  as  still  exist  in  the  cave 
temples  at  Adjunta.  The  paintings  copied  by  this  oflScer  from 
the  frescoes  in  the  caves  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  in  1870  the  Madras  Government  issued  a 
small  volume  of  papers  on  the  remains  known  as  the  Seven  Pa- 
godas, on  the  coast  between  Covelong  and  Sadras.  It  was 
edited  by  Captain  Carr. 

Bombay, — In  Bombay  a  party  of  eight  students  from  the 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebboy  School  of  Art,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Terry,  w^as  despatched  to  Ambernath  in  the  Tanna 
district,  to  take  plans,  casts  and  photographs  of  the  well  known 
temples  at  that  place.  'J'he  expense  of  the  expedition  amounted 
to  Rs.  10,714.  The  results  were  76  casts  and  35  photographs, 
and  a  number  of  plans  not  inked  in,  and  of  which  the  papers 
were  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  the  damp.  Mr.  J.  Burgess  ob- 
tained a  number  of  plans  and  photographs  of  the  caves  and 
temples  at  Nassick.  Captain  Lyon,  of  the  Madras  Army,  was  em- 
ployed in  photographing  architectural  remains  at  Beejapoor  and 
in  Guzerat,  as  well  as  the  cave  temple  at  Karlee. 

Bengal. — In  Bengal  a  band  of  modellers  accompanied 
by  a  professional  photographer  and  a  surveyor  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  party,  was  sent  during  the  cold  Beasou  of 
1868-69  to  Bhubaneswar  in  Orissa.  It  succeeded  in  pro* 
curing  132  casts,  comprising  110  separate  subjects,  13 
sheets  of  drawings,  and  30  photographs,  from  the  various 
temples  at  that  place.  The  labours  of  this  party  were  sup- 
plemented by  the  efforts  of  Baboo  Rajeudra  Lala  Mitra,  who 
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>roceeded    at   the   same  time  to  vi^it  Cuttack,  Bhubaneswar, 
ihandgiri,  Dbauli,  Satyabadi,  Puri,  and  Kauarak,  and  took  notes 
»f  every  ancient  building  in  these  places.  Copies  were  taken  of  forty 
nscriptions,  several  of  which  arc  in  the  Lat  character,  and  one 
n  Ooriya.     The  collection  of  drawings  embraced  upwards  of  200 
.ketches  of  arms,  instruments,  domestic  utensils,  furniture,  cloth- 
ng,    and  the  different  styles  of  coifiFure  current  in  the  7th  and 
5th  centuries.    Three  ancient  Sanskrit  manuscripts  in  the  Ooriya 
character,    alleged   to   contain  the  oldest  legendary  accounts  of 
the    Bhubaneswar   and  Puri  temples,  were  also  obtained.     The 
third  expedition   was   placed    under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Cole  R.  E.     It  had  for  its  object  the  survey  of  the  Sanchee  Tope 
ind  the  preparation  of  photographs  and  casts  of  the  more  remark- 
able  sculptures.     No  report  of  the  expedition  has  yet  appeared. 
The  other  remains  of  interest  mentioned  in  the  Bengal  Report  are 
the  Mahratta  temple  of  Kopari  in  Orissa ;  the  Jajpore  ruins  with 
the  remains  of  a  singular  colossal  image,  having  a  peculiar  head- 
dress like  those  found  in  Egyptian  sculptures;  and  the  monolith 
at   Chundeshwar   which   a   Mogul   general  attempted  iu  vain  to 
throw   down.     In  Chota  Nagpore    there  are  the  ruins  of  the 
fort   and   palace   of  Pachete  and  of  the  extensive  Jain  temples 
of  Telcoopy  on  the  banks  on  the  Damooda,  superb  even  in  ruin. 
In  the  Patna  division  there  is  the  lion-crowned  monolith  at  Uph- 
roul  called  Bheem  Sing's  Lath.     Excavations  were  made  at  Bur- 
ragoan  in  the  remains  of  a  temple  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  King  Baladitya  to  enshrine  the  statue  of  Budha  the  Ascetic. 
At  Sowrya,  15  miles  north   of  Bettiah,  there  is  one  of  Asoka's 
edict  or  boundary  pillars.  The  Grand  Kuttra — Persian  Chutte)\SL 
pavilion — is  a  stupendous  ruin  in  the  Rajshahye  district,  erected 
probably  by  Mahommed  Sujah  about  1645.     No  measures  for 
the  preservation  of  the  numerous  ruins  of  Gour  and  Parooah 
liave  been  adopted  since  Gour  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  Bengal. 
The    ruins  are  so  overgrown  with  jungle  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,   to  effect  a  complete  clearance  without 
endangering  the  stability  of  the  buildings,  the  roots  of  trees  hav- 
ing become  firmly  interwoven  with  the  masonry.     The  most  im- 
portant  structure  in   the   Presidency  Division  is   the  tomb  of 
Khan  Jehan  Ali,  in  the  Bagirhat  sub-division,  a  Mahommedan 
local  governor  who  lived   400  years  ago.     There  are  numerous 
temples  and  mosques  in  the  Soonderbuns.      The  brick  ruins  iu 
the  Dacca  district  mark  the  existence  of  the  Mahommedan  dy- 
nasty.    All  appear  to  have  been  erected  during  the  time  of  the 
JJawabs,  and  consequently  within  the  last  six  centuries,  and  arc 
constructed  in  the   Indian  Mahommedan  style  of  architecture. 
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They  are  orDamented  with  graceful  designs,  executed  in  "chu- 
nam,"  more  particularly  about  the  doors  and  gateways.  There 
are  at  present  no  architectural  remains  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  Hindoo  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  'i'he  fort  and  place  of  Rung- 
pore  are  a  mere  mass  of  ruins,  with  underground  vaults,  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  used  as  treasuries  by  the  old  kings  of  Assam. 
The  Rungghur  or  assembly-room  of  the  old  kings  of  Assam  i» 
a  building  about  100  feet  long,  doublestoried,  and  covered  over 
with  a  very  fine  arched  roof.  This  building  was  lately  pur- 
chased from  Government  by  Captain  Holroyd,  and  has  been  put 
into  thorough  repair. 

North'  Western  Provinces, — There  is  no  return.  Sir  William 
Muir,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  took  steps  for  the  better  pre- 
servation of  the  Taj  and  the  buildings  in  the  Fort  of  Agra. 

Punjab. — The  collections  of  the  Lahore  Central  Museum 
were  largely  increased  during  1868-69.  A  Committee,  appoint- 
ed to  explore  the  country  around  Peshawur  with  the  view  of 
collecting  the  remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  added  a  large  series 
of  carvings  both  ornamental  and  representative  of  mythic  scenes. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  transfer  the  sculptures  in  the  Peshawur 
museum  to  Lahore.  A  fine  series  of  remains  from  the  ruins  of 
Rokree  in  the  Mianwallee  portion  of  the  Bunnoo  district  was  also 
contributed.  An  account  of  the  site  of  the  ruins,now  partly  washed 
away  by  the  Indus,  was  publislied  in  the  official  Punjab  Gazette 
The  remains  are  fragmentary,  owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  substance  employed  in  moulding  them,  viz.,  a  soft  lime- 
plaster.  The  coin  cabinet  received  some  additions,  and  notably 
some  gold  Indo-Scythic  coins  dug  up  near  Puttiala  and  present- 
ed by  the  Maharaja. 

Central  Provinces, — An  archaeological  society  was  instituted 
in  the  Central  Provinces  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  which  has  pub- 
lished some  interesting  ivssues  of  a  Journal.  No  new  discoveries 
of  importance  were  made  during  the  year. 

Oudh  and  British  Burma. — There  is  no  report. 

Berar. — In  West  Berar  the  few  beautiful  specimens  of  Jaina 
sanctuaries  support  the  popular  tradition  that  a  Jain  dynasty  of 
Rajahs  reigned  at  EUichpore,  and  the  numerous  temples  design- 
ed and  sculptured  in  the  rich  luxuriant  style  called  ChO' 
lukya  may  attest  the  hypothesis  (probable  in  itself)  that 
this  country  was  long  under  one  of  the  Rajpoot  dynasties 
that  reigned  at  Kullyan  and  Deogeer  (Dowlutabad.)  There 
is  also  a  plain  rockcut  Bhuddist  monastery  at  Pathoor.  In 
Mussulman  architecture    there    is  the  gate  of  the    Namalla 
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!brt  inscribed  with  the  name  and  titles  of  one  of  the  Bahmnnee 
dngs.  There  are  also  two  handsome  mosques  at  Futtehkelda 
ind  Rond  Keira,  the  latter  bears  the  date  of  1-582. 

Mysore. — The  Administration  Report  for  1868-69  publish- 
js  a  list  of  31  "  architectural  structures  and  other  works  of  art" 
ti  Mysore.  The  more  prominent  were  photographed.  An  in- 
teresting collection  of  photographs  of  stone  and  copper  tablets 
x>ntaining  inscriptions  in  old  Canare.se,  was  obtained.  Measures 
jrere  taken  to  repair  the  old  temple  at  Somanathpur  situated  at 
ihe  junction  of  the  Kavari  and  Kabani  rivers,  near  Talakadu. 
This  building,  which  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Belal  Rajas 
md  is  probably  G  centuries  old,  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion, though  in  great  need  of  repairs  to  prevent  a  total  ruin  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

In  Coorg  the  researches  of  Captain  Cole  brought  to 
light  some  very  remarkable  prehistoric  remains.  Near  Fraser- 
pete,  within  a  circle  of  half  a  mile,  500  cromlechs  of  various 
iimensions  were  discovered.  Fragments  of  pottery  and  human 
bones  were  found  and  an  urn  full  of  paddy,  the  husk  of  which 
was  in  perfect  preservation  while  the  grain  itself  had  completely 
disappeared. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Government  of  India  issued 
liberal  instructions  for  the  collection,  copying  and  purchase  of 
valuable  Asiatic  MSS. 

liTatiye  Literature. 

In  1867  an  Act  was  passed  making  it  compulsory  to  register 
printing  presses  and  periodicals  and  providing  for  the  extension 
of  the  Copyright  Act  to  all  such  publications  on  the  payment 
of  two  rupees  to  the  registering  officer.  The  State  ptirchases 
three  copies  of  each  publication,  one  for  the  India  Office,  one 
for  the  Supreme  Government  which  will  probably  be  deposited 
in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Calcutta  when  that  building  shall 
have  been  completed,  and  the  third  becomes  the  property  of 
the  local  Government.  The  works  are  entered  by  the  Regis- 
trar in  a  descriptive  catalogue  setting  forth  the  title,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  book  is  written,  the  author's  name,  the  sub- 
ject, the  place  of  publication,  the  date  of  issue,  the  size  of  edition 
and  price,  with  such  other  observations  as  the  Registrar  may 
deem  necessary.  Each  Catalogue  appears  quarterly  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Oazette.  The  Translators  to  Government  generally 
sum  up  the  results  and  report  upon  the  character  of  the  ver- 
nacular publications.  In  the  North- Western  Provinces  this 
dtity  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction.    The  general  working  of  the  Act  checks  the  obscene. 
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tendencies  of  vernacular  literature,  prevents  the  disseminatioQ 
of  treasonable  and  seditioFus  publications,  furnishes  valuable  e?!- 
dence  of  tbe  extension  of  enlightenment  and  secures  for  the 
country  a  permanent  record  of  its  literary  progresa 

Madras, — The  number  of  books  registered  during  the  year 
1868-69  was  411.  In  the  case  of  only  88  of  these  was  copyrio[hl 
secured.  The  following  statement  shows  the  districts  in  which 
publication  was  most  active  : — 


Stationa. 


Madras 

North  A  root 

Tranqoebar 

Madura 

Tinnevelly... 

Palamcottali 

Calicut 

Mangalore... 

Vizasapatam 

Cochiu 

Carwar 


English 
Book. 


P\ 


Vemaoular 

and  other 

Books. 


Total   ... 


% 


• 


99 


279 
% 
8 
I 

12 
5 
11 
12 
4 
3 
I 


Total  of  fioob 

registered 
duriug  186Si)9t 


942 


B70 
C 
9 
1 

IS 
5 

n 

13 

10 

% 

1 


441 


The  books  were  in  these  several  langnages  :-^— 


English,  Sanskrit,  and  Telagu  ] 

Ditto         do.  do.  and 

Tamil     ...                ,..  I 

Ditto  and  Hiudttatanee    ...  1 

Lalin  and  Tamil                    ...  1 

Ditto  Malayalnm             ...  1 

Sanskrit  and  Telugu            •..  3 

Ditto         Ganarese          ...  I 

Tamil  and  Telugu                ...  1 

Hindastanee  and  Arabic       ...  ? 
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A  considerable  number  of  books,  especially  vernacular  works, 
was  not  brought  for  registration.  The  vernacular  publications 
are  usually  reprints,  though  a  few  books  of  value,  and  lieretoforc 
existing  only  in  MS.,  for  instance,  some  of  the  Upanishads,  have 
been  printed  and  published.  The  reprints  are^  for  the  most 
part,  of  common  religious  works  and  hymnals. 

Bombay. — Native  Journalism  has  made  greater  progress  in 
Bombay  than  ia  any   other  city  in  India.     There  are  nint 


English 

••• 

. . .     yy 

Sanskrit 

... 

...     23 

Tamil 

... 

...  191 

Telugu 

•  r. 

...     59> 

Canaresa 

•  •■r 

...     11 

Malayalam 

... 

...     18 

Hindus  tanee 

... 

...   n 

Persian 

.  •  * 

...       2 

Greek 

«•• 

...       I 

English  and  Tamil 

•  a.                & 

Ditto   and  German 

...         1 

Ditto  and 

Telugu 

...       6 

Native  Literature  0/  Bombay  and  BengaL 
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o-Maratliee  Journals,  of  v^hich  two  appear  daily^  eix  weekly 
one  fortnightly.  There  are  eighteen  weekly  Maratheo 
tals,  three  weekly  and  four  daily  j^  nglo^Guzerathee.  Therd 
ivelve  weekly  Guzerathee,  one  bi-weekly  and  one  fortnight- 
There  are  one  Persian  and  three  Hindustanee  weekly  jour- 
Bombay  pays  as  much  attention  to  the  vernacular  and 
cal  languages  of  the  country  as  to  English,  and  hence  its 
iority. 

)igal, — The  native  newspaper  literature  of  Bengal  now 
rises  4  monthly  papers,  6  bi-monthlies,  17  weeklies,  1  bi- 
ly,  1  tri-weekly,  and  4  daily  papers  ;  or  a  total  of  33. 
)  papers  ceased  to  exist  and  fiix  new  ones  were  started 
g  the  year.  The  following  numbers  of  books  appeared: — 

Hindee 

Arabio 

Santalee 

Latia 

Brijobbasa 

Lepcba 

Garo 

bi-linguals  or tri^inguals  there  were: — 

iglish  and  Latin 

ito 

to 

;to 
)to 
to 

:to 


8h 

rit 

I  man  Bengalee 

a 


)0 

an 


••« 


••« 


293 

420 

44 

34 

39 

83 

15 

••• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


7 

4 
4 
3 
1 
1 


Italian 

Sanskrit 

Bengalee 

Ooriya 

Garo 

Odliva 


••• 


•  •• 


33 
1 
I 
I 
2 
4 
1 
1 


4  2q  Sanskrit  and  Bengalee 

1  Ditto  Ooriya 

2  Ditto  Hiudee 
22  In  Bengalee  and  Brijobhasa... 

1  Ditto              Arable 

1  Oordoo  and  Arabic 

1  Ditto               Persian 

A I  able,  Oordoo,  and  Bengalee 

the  above  1,092  were  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Re- 
ir  General  of  Assurances,  and  13G  in  district  offices, 
tie  books  issued  in  the  districts  nearly  one-third  were 
shed  in  English  at  Serampore,  Howrah  and  Cuttack. 
00  books  were  published  at  Alipore  and  Dacca.  Three 
lialee  and  one  Ooriya  book  were  published  at  Midnapore.  1'he 
aditure  incurred  under  the  Act  amounted  to  Rs.  3,382. 
general  character  of  the  books  did  not  materially  change 
ig  the  year.  The  most  striking  publications  were  two  mu- 
works. 

ni^h'  Western  Provinces, — There  were  nineteen  Vernacular 
papers  published  during  the  year,  with  an  aggregate  circu- 
11  of  5,016  copies.  Of  these  10  were  Oordoo,  6  Oordoo  and 
lee,  1  Hindee,  and  1  Bengalee.  Six  magazines  were  also 
ished,  having  a  circulation  of  1 ,092  copies  against  2  of  last 

2  z  a 
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year.     All  of  these  were  in  Oordoo  except  two  Sanskrit  journals 
published  at  Benares.  The  total  number  of  publications  was  468, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  these  consisted  of  periodicals,  reports, 
almanacs,  &c.,  which  can  hardly  be  classed  as  books.     The  num- 
ber of  bona  fide  literary  works  was  about  255.     Of  the  4G8  pub- 
lications, 146  were  in  Oordoo,  107  in  Hindee,  99  in  English  (mauj 
of  these,  liowever,  were  Government  reports),  28  in  Persian,  and 
11  in  each  of  the  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  languages  ;  56  were  in  two 
languages,  and  2  appeared  in  three  languages.    Kew  and  origiDal 
works  were  rare,  the  most  being  reprints,  compilations,  or  tran- 
slations.    The    notification  of  Government  offeriuff  substantial 
rewards    for    literary     effort,     began   to   bear  fruit.       Nearly 
one   liundred   manuscript  and  lithographed  treatises  were  sent 
for   examination.     The   full   reward  of  Rs.    1,000  was  given  in 
two  instances — to  Baboo  Deva  Shastree  of  the  Benares  Col]e<ie 
for   a   valuable  treatise    on    Algebra,   and  to  Moulvee  Auzeer 
Ahmud,  Deputy  Collector,  for  an  excellent  sketch  of  Mahomedan 
domestic   life  entitled  the  "Bride's  Mirror."     The  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  his  private  character  and  at  his  own  expense,  offer- 
ed towards  for  sound  works  of  a  Christian  character  in  the  ver- 
naculars.  . 

Punjab. — At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  60  printing 
establishments  in  the  Punjab,  exclusive  of  Government  and  JaJ 
Presses,  at  16  of  which  typography  was  executed,  the  remainder 
beiuf^  lithographic  presses.  There  were  two  bi-weekly  Eng&h 
newspapers,  published  at  Delhi  and  Lahore.  The  number  of 
vernacular  newspapers  published  in  the  Punjab,  incluilingthe 
Sadik'Ul'Akhbar  published  at  Bhawalpore,  and  the  BidiaBiloi 
published  at  Jummoo,  was  13  as  in  the  previous  year.  Of 
monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals,  there  were  2  English,  boili 
published  at  Lahore,  and  9  Vernacular,  The  number  of  book« 
registered  during  the  year  was  571,  few  of  which  were  original 

compositions.     Of  these  : — 

39  were  English,  29  were  Puigabee, 

238  were  Oordoo,  40  were  Gurmukhee, 

103  were  Pereian,  3  were  Nagree, 

37  were  Aiabic,  1  was    Pushtoo, 

32  were  Hiudee,  31  were  Polyglot, 

18  were  Sauskrit, 
The  most  noteworthy  of  the  above  were  : — 

Hakayak  ul-Moujudat,  Dialogues  on  Material  Objects  j 
Asul-i-ilin  i-Tabi  i  or  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  P«rt  1; 
Ibhaittl-ut-talini,  Manual  of  Regulations  for  Teachei-s ; 
Nuya  Matiriya  Medika,  or  new  Materia  Medica  ; 
Mifiahulaiz,  or  Manual  of  Gt^ogrnphy ; 
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Maklizan-ulAlum,  or  Treasury  of  Knowledge; 
Diistur-ul  amali-amurat   muta'alika-i-shadi   wa  ghami,  Rules  for 
the  reformation  of  customs  relating  to  marriage  and  mourning ; 
Tashrih  i-Insani,  or  Anatomy. 
Tiirikli-i- Alum,  or  the  History  of  the  World. 
Tambih-ul-Nisa,  or  Instructive  Lessons  for  Women. 

Burma. — The  number  of  books  published  was  small  and  al- 
lost  the  whole  of  them  were  of  a  religious  nature,  written  and 
ublished  for  missionary  purposes.  Of  current  vernacular  litera- 
ire  there  was  none. 

No  information  is  given  of  the  state  of  literature  in  the  Cen- 
al  Provinces,  Berar,  Mysore  or  Coorg.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
eve  that,  with  the  exception  of  school-books,  generally  published 
I  the  Government  Presses  and  perhaps  a  few  Brahminical  works 
n  Mysore,  there  is  little  literary  effort  put  forth. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  ARMY,  MARINE,  MEDICAL  AND  ECCLESIAS^ 

TICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Strength  of  the  Army. 

The  Commander-in-Cliief  of  the  Annies  of  India,  subject  to  the 
Governor  General,  exercises  direct  control  over  Her  Majest/i 
British  and  Native  troops  in  all  India  except  Madras  (with 
Burma)  and  Bombay.  The  forces  immediately  under  his  Ex- 
cellency are  technically  known  as  the  Bengal  Army.  But  besides 
that  Army  there  is  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  of  Natives,  which 
is  directly  controlled  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab; 
the  Central  India  Horse  and  the  Native  Corps  in  feuda- 
tory territory,  which  are  under  the  immediate  orders  of  th€ 
Governor  General  alone.  The  Armies  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
European  and  Native,  are  directly  under  the  local  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  each. 

The  nominal  and  the  actual  strength  of  the  three  Armies, 
British  and  Native,  in  March  1870,  was  thus  stated  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council  by  his  Excellency  Sir  William  Mansfield  just  be- 
fore making  over  his  command  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala :— 


Nominal 

AccuhI 

March,  1870. 

Establish- 

Strength. 

ment. 

British  Forces  in  India 

61,634 

55,333 

Bengal  Native  Army  (including  Punjab  Fron 

tier  Force)            ...                   ...                  •.. 

63,131 

60,900 

Madras  Native  Army  (including  4,729  serving 

iu  Bengal,  China  and  Straits) 

32,431 

31,203 

Bombay  Native  Army 

Total 

26,880 

25,178 

184,074 

172,613 

The  establishments  given  do  not  comprise  7,086  ofl5cer8,includiDg 
those  in  civil  and  miscellaneous  employments.  The  nowiual 
establishment  includes  certain  Corps  under  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment in  Rajpootana.  They  are  not  in  the  column  of  "  Actual 
Strength."  Owing  to  the  overland  relief  being  in  progress  tlie 
actual  strength  of  British  Troops  was  lower  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  From  these  slender  numbers  the  Government 
of  India  proposed  to  reduce  ten  thousand  Native  troops  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be  taken  from  the  Provinces 
where  they  are  admittedly  not  wanted,  but  that  miUtarf 
strength  was  to  be  carefully  preserved  where  it  is  wanted 
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le  Btreogtb  of  the  effective  British  forces  in  India  on  1st 
1  of  each  year  since  1*S60  was  tliua  lelurned  to  Parliament 
9th  May  1870:— 


tations. 

Tears. 

ig-l        ... 

le60 

18C1 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

mb.7     .. 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

drta       ... 

i860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1809 

-«8inia  ... 

1868 

^. 

t 

£ 

•5 

-7  7fil- 

3,183 

•>,  841 

3,  a  35 

2  525 

6,767 

3  fti'iL 

7,025 

3'm; 

C,882 

3  !■-'.:' 

7,086 

3  5117 

6,32g 

3  1H; 

6,343 

3  0;i6 

5,693 

.13?7 

6,409 

7.  132 

fiOO 

l,4ir 

930 

1  -.m 

2,147 

I   IV-I 

3,060 

ftfii. 

2,876 

1  (111 

2,723 

Dill 

2Jj24 

no7 

2,638 

58 1 

2,17'J 

H47 

2,681 

7'.!!: 

6r»i 

i.art 

560 

1  SIM 

2,924 

l,2(Vi 

3,6681 

\,\Ti 

3,465 

1  1)3!! 

3,509 

I  ()!i;! 

3,119 

99S 

3,003 

«s;i 

2,800 

SirrO 

3,045 

233' 

330 

101 


41,639 

35,930 
33,027 
33,857 
32,254 
29,532 
27,424 
27,567 
24,610 
37,658 
9.231 
7,614 
7,019 
8, 65  9 
8,742 
8.612 
8,795 
8,464 
0,735 
8,49i 
9,593 

9,aoc 

8,000 
8,064 
t<,761 
36[  8,838 
7,790 
7. 39  7 
6,448 
6,943 
3,351 


47,SIi 

41,996 

43.319 

44,97 

43,195 

40,468 

37,446 

37,259 

33,416 

37,663 

12,2 

9,963 
10.466 
12,997 
12,677 
12,447 
12, 
11,989 

9.59: 
12,10: 
10,873 
11,244 
12,2 
12,9 
13,393 
13,422 
12,039 
11,429 
10,166 
10.984 

4.001 


f  William  Mansfield  remarked  in  Council: — "AsaCoinman- 
n-Chiefabouttohaiidovermynotinconsiderablerespoiisihiiitica 
successor,  I  can  only  aay  that  I  dare  not  recommend  a  rediio- 
on  any  other  principle.  If  ire  reduce  our  troops  to  a  minimum, 
nust  have  them  in  places  where  tliey  are  really  wanted  and 
e  tbey  are  quickly  available,  and   we  must  pay  much  at- 
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tention  to  the  military  cbaracter  of  the  tribe  or  population  from 
which  our  Native  regiments  are  recruited.  iVith  reference  ta 
our  European  Forces,  according  to  the  figures  I  have  alrea<iy 
read,  it  must,  I  think,  be  clear  to  the  meanest  apprehension  tliat 
we  have  reached  the  absolute  minimum.'*  The  Secretary  of  State 
sanctioned  certain  reductions  in  the  establishments  but  not  in 
the  fighting  strength  of  the  British  Infantry  and  Cavalry  in 
India.  But  up  to  August  1870  no  reductions  in  the  Artillery 
and  the  Native  Armies  had  been  carried  out.  In  the  year  before 
the  Mutiny,  1856-57,  the  nominal  strength  of  the  British  troops 
was  45,000  and  of  the  Native  force  250,115. 

Oostof  the  Army.  ^ 

The  whole  cost  of  the  Army  in  India,  British  and  Native,  iaf 
about  sixteen  millions  sterling  a  year,  or  a  third  of  the  revenae. 
Of  this  12f  is  spent  in  India  and  SJ  in  England.  The  total 
military  receipts  and  expenditure  in  India  will  be  found  at  page 
255.  In  1868-69  the  gross  cost  in  India,  excluding  lierar,  was 
£12,989,566  and  the  net  cost  £11,888,063.  The  growth  and 
course  of  the  gross  expenditure,  including  that  in  Berar,  since 
the  year  before  the  Mutiny,  are  tlius  seen  : — 


fear. 


••• 


1856-57 

1857-58 

1858-59 

1859-60 

1860  61 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1863-64 

1864-65 

1865-66 

1866-67t 

1867-68 

1868-()9 

Regular  Estimate, 
186970 


In  ludia. 


10,858,963 
14,746,737 
21,000,000 
20,909,307 
15,83^980 
13,681,900 
12,764,325 
12,697,069 
13,494,467 
14,360,338 
12,440,383 
12,898,169 
13,271,560! 


land.* 


^m 


TotAJ. 


3,750,000 

3,750,000 

2,750,000 

2,539,802 

2,144,737 

2,075,935 

2,292,683 

2,432,968 

3,385,408 

3,499,828 

3,293,905 


12,980,000,    3,49^,892 


24,750,000 
24,659.000 
18,588,950 
16,221,702 
14,909,063 
14,773,004 
15,787,150 
16,793.306 
15,8w'5,791 
•16,397,997 
16,565,405 

16,476,893 


*  Up  to  1861-62  in  round  numbers.         t  Eleven  months. 

The  military  expenditure  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing  every  yeai' 
owing  to  the  gradually  growing  proportion  of  the  higher  grada 
of  Indian  oflBcera  and  the  cost  of  the  Staflf  Corps. 

The  cost  of  the  English  and  Native  Armries  in  India  in  1868-6> 
was  thus  divided : 
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Govt,  of 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

m 

India. 

1. — Eflfective  Services. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

and  Garrison  Staff 

265,370      12/;,G21 

137.259 

listrative  Staff    ... 

IO0.213!       49.4(U 

66.984 

ental  Pay  and  Allowances  ... 

3,858.053  1,511,172 

1,345,647 

issariat 

1,420.827 

425,063 

511,838 

lud  liemoant 

178,585        59,4(>3 

81,198 

ng 

64,985        19,409; 

20,204 

JK.                ,  ,,                                        •  .  ■                                        t  a. 

225,009 

61,744 

102,839 

il  Law 

20,795 

13,677, 

9,238 

al       •••                 ••• 

219,001 

117.319 

129,650 

nee    ... 

243,697 

112,786; 

308,314 

iastical 

12,520 

4,690| 

6,055 

tion... 

27,126 

3,6951 

11,968 

-ansport 

41,541 

89,603' 

48,158 

laneous                ••- 

77,451 

155,589 

120.994 

teer  Corps      ^     ... 

2,125 

1,846 

757 

— Non- Effective  Services. 

'ds 

9,843 

2.489 

1,898 

d  Officers 

6,930 

8,061 

1,137 

>U8  to  Officers 

213.219 

255.456 

110,277 

>ns  to  Widows  and  Orphans 

4,788 

3.825 

2,449 

Pensions  and  Gratuities 

8,750 

5,519 
3,0i6,784 

5,084 
2,960,948 

12,989,566 

£ 

7,011,834 

Total  Army  Charges 

in  India  £ 

tn  England. 

I 

•  ■  •                                 •  •  • 

•  •  • 

872,621 

Payments  as  in  Home  Accoui 

its  viz : — 

> 

effective  Services ... 

•  •  •                                 ■  •  • 

1,361.977 

[on-£ffectiTe  Services 

•  •  •                                 •  •  • 

1,045,417 

2,407,394 

charges     £ 

Tot 

al  Army  C 

16,269,581 

Health  of  the  Army. 

king  the  statistics  only  from  18G0  to  1865  inclusive,  Dr. 
n,  the  Director  General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
rks  upon  the  progressive  amelioration  in  the  health  of  the 
ish  garrison  of  India.  In  that  period  the  Army  fluctuated 
67,000,  but  63,000  may  be  taken  as  its  mean.    The  admis- 

to  hospital  fell  in  the  six  years  from  ]  24',000  to  94,000. 
number  of  men  constantly  non-eflfective  from  sickness,  fell 

71  to  59  per  thousand.  The  number  of  deaths  fell 
35'28  per  thousand  of  mean  strength.  But  in  18iS9  cholera 
I  raised  the  mortality.  Nor  in  these  calculations  is  any 
ance  made  for  the  large  number  now  invalided,  not  indeed 
lischarge  from  the  service  but  for  change  of  climate.  Where- 
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as  formerly  a  sickly  man  was  allowed  to  remain  in  India  till  he 
died,  he  is  now  shipped  to  England  where  he  once  more  becomea 
effective.  We  have  compiled  the  following  table  from  the  suc- 
cessive Sanitaiy  Reports.     The  rates  are  per  thousand  : — 


Year. 

• 

Bengftl. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

to 

Daily 

Total 

Daily 

Total 

Daily 

ToUl 

en 

Sick. 

Deaths. 

Sick. 

Deaths. 

Sick. 

Deaiiu. 

1859 

45-35 

1860 

97.882 

84 

86-77 

291 

66-9 

18(51 

72,791 

82 

45  93 

21-3 

637 

1862 

71,069 

76 

2811 

25-5 

62  8 

1>68 

64,902 

69 

25  08 

69  3 

13  8 

57-7 

17-4 

1864 

68,284 

62 

2110 

69  3 

15-9 

66  7 

lS-6 

1865 

64,405 

60 

24  24 

56  4 

351 

64-3 

21-4 

1866 

59,941 

53 

2011 

59  5 

12-7 

68-1 

21  ^ 

1867 

56,94-: 

53 

80  95 

58-7 

193 

60  4 

199 

1S68 

52,232 

52 

2011 

49-7 

13  9 

SO  66 

1869 

42-89 

In  the  second  edition  (1870)  of  his  "  Statistics  of  Cholera"  Dr. 
Edward  Balfour  of  Madras  gives  the  following  information: — Cho- 
lera is  separately  enumerated  in  the  Parliamentary  Eeturos 
which  were  obtained  in  1846,  from  the  three  Presidencies  of  In- 
dia. Since  the  early  part  of  1817,  when  this  disease  made  its 
re-appearance  in  the  continuous  form  that  it  now  assumes,  it  has 
visited  nearly  all  the  countries  north  of  the  Equator.  In  most  of 
those  countries,  however,  although  its  ravages  extended  over  all 
the  population,  it  only  remained  a  year  or  two  and  then 
disappeared  for  a  considerable  period  of  years.  But  in  India 
it  has  continued  to  recur,  sometimes  generally,  and  occasion- 
ally to  a  limited  extent,  year  after  year  in  one  part  or 
another  of  the  country.  In  the  period  embraced  in  the 
Parliamentary  returns  of  1846,  it  caused  nearly  the  eighth 
part  of  all  the  mortality  of  the  European  soldiers  in  India,  while, 
of  the  deaths  amongst  native  troops  nearly  a  fifth  part  arose 
from  this  disease.  Out  of  13,012  deaths  of  the  H.  E  I. 
Company's  European  soldiers  in  India,  in  the  20  years  from  1825 
to  1844,  the  deaths  from  cholera  amounted  to  1,741  ;and  amongst 
their  native  armies,  of  69,973  deaths,  this  disease  alone  occa- 
sioned a  loss  of  13,260,  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  mortal 
ity. 
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The   Keturos  foi'  this  disiease,  frum  the  year  1843  incluGire.us 
less  complete,  hut  the  following  informaliuD  is  availahle : — 
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These  tabular  statements  show  how  co^itinuous  this  disease 
has  becD,  diminishing  in  Madras  in  some  years  and  IncreasiDg 
in  others  without  any  apparent  sequence.  But,  in  the  European 
forces  of  Bengal,  in  the  years  1843  to  184-6-47,  the  rat©  of  Choler* 
deaths  per  1,000  of  the  strength  was  135.  'I  he  next  two  veare 
the  rate  was  -tS  and  C'7,  and  then,  in  1849-50,  Jt  rose  to'l2'6, 
per  1,000.  Two  years  of  great  quiescence  were  followed  in 
1852^3  and  1853-4  hy  the  high  rates  of  12-4  and  11-9.  Ihen 
again  there  followed  two  years  of  great  quiet,  succeeded  by  sii 
years  of  activity,  during  wliicli  the  rates  were  33'05  ;  9"16;  S67; 
12-04;  2373,  and  9-61.  Finally  four  quiet  years  were  followed 
in  18(i7  by  a  rate  of  13-84  per  1000.  Jn  Bengal,  fewer  now  re- 
cover of  the  European  soldiers  who  are  attacked  with  cholera, 
than  of  the  Natives,  the  rates  being  1  in  every  1-6  to  1  in  every 
2-03.  Since  1821,  the  disease  amongst  Europeans  has  hecoms 
more  fatal.  Dr.  Balfour  remarks  that  sanitary  preventive  oiea- 
Bures  have  latterly  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  of  primary  consi-. 
deration,  and  curative  means  less  esteemed. 
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The  British  Anny  nuder  the  Government  of  India. 
Durincr  18G8,  out  of  an  average  strengtli  of  31,560,  there 
re  re  635  deaths,  including  those  wliich  occurred  both  iu 
ml  out  of  hospital,  or  a  ratio  of  20*11  per  1,000,  as  in 
8i5G.  In  1869  the  mortality  was  raised  by  cholera  and  sun- 
troke  to  42*89,  the  highest  since  1861.  The  detailed  returns  for 
bat  year  have  not  yet  appeared.  Confining  our  attention  to 
L8C8  we  find  that  the  principal  causes  of  mortality  were,  com- 
paratively, as  follows : — 


Hepatitifl  ... 

Kevers 
Apoplexy... 
Cholera     ... 

Phthisis    ... 

I^yseiitery 

Meart  disease 

Itespiratory  diseases  ... 

Delirium  tremens 

Diarrhoea 

Wounds  and  Accidents 
\  Atrophy  and  Auoemia 
I  Dropsy     ... 
I  Scurvy 
I  Small-pox 
All  other  cansea 
Died  o^t  of  hospital 


ToUl 


Hatio  of  Deaths  per  1,000. 


iscd. 

18^6. 

1867. 

3  42 

2-71 

2-57 

♦2S8 

3  23 

2  63 

2  78 

1  -57 

2  40 

1-81 

1  -37 

13-84 

155 

157 

1  36 

1-52 

108 

1  97 

1  30 

1  (»0 

116 

•79 

1-23 

•84 

•33 

•37 

•40 

•19 

•49 

•40 

•IG 

•40 

•29 

•10 

•34 

•17 

•03 

•06 

•14 

•0 

•09 

•03 

•0 

•11 

•12 

1-68 

2  20 

162 

1-46 

109 

101 

2011 

20  11 

30  95 

Marriage  and  Temperance. — On  the  1st  May  1868,  oufe 
of  780  Staff  Sergeants  the  proportion  married  >vas  67*94 
per  cent  ;  of  2,735  Sergeants,  1,-04-,  or  44;02  per  cent.,  were 
aiarried ;  of  51,578  rank  and  file  only  4,210  were  married 
)r  8 '11  per  cent.  The  daily  sick-rate  of  the  unmarried  waa^ 
nore  than  double  that  of  the  married  men,  due,  no  doubt^ 
n  a  great  measure,  to  venereal  disease.  As  in  1867,  the  excessi 
»f  the  death-rate  of  1868  in  the  case  of  the  married  is  seen  to  be 
lue  to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  old  soldier — heat  apoplexy, 
lelirium  tremens,  and  heart  disease.  The  enormous  excess  of 
ke  fever  rate  in  the  case  of  the  young  unmarried  soldiers  is  due 
,0  deaths  caused  during  the  acclimatising  process.   In  British  Be-t 
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giraents   serving  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  average  number 
of  abstainers,  temperate,  and  intemperate  was  as  follows  :— • 


18CS. 


Cavalry 
Artillery 
I uf an try 


Total 


Number 
reported 
on. 


2795-22 

56-20  98 

24877  ()3 


Abstain, 
era. 


Tempe-     Intern^ 
rate,     j  perate. 


Total 


37  79  2708.06  4937  279522 
41  90'  4984  59  594*49  562iV9S 
515  21  22892-48    1469  34  24877  03j 


...  83203  23 


594  90  30585  13     2113  20  33293.23 


Of  the  abstainers  3.47  per  cent,  were  daily  sick,  1'36  died 
and  4*08  were  invalided.  Of  the  temperate  4*44  were  daily  sick 
rSO  died  and  4*31  were  invalided.  Of  the  intemperate  5S2 
were  daily  sick,  265  died  and  8*80  were  invalided.  If  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  among  the  men  of  difterent  arms  of  the 
service  be  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  the  results  are 
much  more  unfavourable  amons:  the  Artillerv  than  among  eitbeif 
Cavalry  or  Infantry. 

Women  and  Children. — Out  of  an  average  strength  of  3,196 
women  there  were  101  deaths,  or  a  proportion  of  31  60  per  1,000. 
In  186G  the  death-rate  was  25  46,  the  lowest  ever  reached; in 
1867  it  was  46*21.  In  no  previous  year  on  record  had  it  beeii 
less  than  42.  The  highest  ratio  was  caused  by  fever,  4i'69  j  thea 
dysentery  and  phthisis,  each  438;  child-birth  3*13;  cholera 
282  per  1,000.  The  admission-rate  of  1,217  per  1,000  is 
lower  than  1,359  per  1,000  in  1867.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served that,  although  all  the  deaths  are  recorded,  many  cases  of 
sickness  among  both  w^omen  and  children  come  under  treatment 
which  never  appear  in  the  hospital  returns.  Among  European 
children  in  1867,  the  admissions  and  deaths  were  in  the  propor- 
tion of  969  and  104  9  per  1,000.  During  1868  the  admissions 
equalled  840  and  the  deaths  86*70,  a  return  more  unfavour- 
able than  that  of  1866.  in  which  they  were  7511  per  1,000. 
Of  the  438  who  died  duriLg  1868,  no  less  than  73,  or  14-45 
per  1,000,  died  of  convulsions,  89,  or  17*62  per  1,000,  from 
diarrhoea,  41  of  fever,  47  of  atrophy,  and  38  of  dentitioa  Of 
the  total  of  438  casualties,  288  were  due  to  these  causes.  The 
remarkable  influence  of  season  causing  an  increase  of  deaths 
from  212  in  January  to  16*45  per  1,000  in  June  is  clearly  shown. 
In  1869  the  death-rate  of  women  was  6414  per  thousand  and 
of  children  145. 
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Invaliding. — Fourteen  bundled  aud  five  men  were  m?aHded 
aring  (he  year,  of  whom  421  were  recommended  for  discharge 
td  HSi  for  change  of  climate.  Tlie  total  ratio  of  loss  from 
lese  two  causes  equalled  4549  per  1,000.  In  ltl67  the  ratio 
as  47'2S,  in  Xt!j6  it  was  4904.     In  18G9  it  amounted  to  53-89. 

H&tive  Troops  under  the  QovemmeDt  of  India- 

The  average  strength  of  men  preBent  with  their  regimenta  wan 
0,770.  The  death-rate  wa»  10S9  per  1,000.  In  four  years  it 
as  varied  1306  to  16*79.  Adding  the  deaths  of  men  on  leave 
le  mortality  in  1868  was  ]6'19  per  1,000,  Id  previous  years 
le  total  loss  of  the  regular  Native  Army  fluctuated  from 
5  per  1,OOU  in  1864  to  20^31  per  1,000  in  1861.  Fevers 
1  their  various  forms,  rtspiratory  offbctitms,  cholera  and  dysen- 
;ry  together  caused  a  death-rate  ol  5-89  or  more  than  one-half 
f  the  total  mortality  of  the  year  : — 

Deallii  per  1,000. 
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Out  of  the  average  strength  of  40,770  men,  47,939  cases  of 
ickness  were  treated,  or  a  ratio  of  1175'  per  1,000.  Tlie  largest 
loathly  proportion  of  admissions,  127  per  1,000,  occurred  in 
a  Septemher,  the  ratio  iu  Octoher  beihg  very  nearly  the  same. 
.'he  minimum  of  75  per  1,000  was  reached  in  February. 

The  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  Native  soldiers  from  Apoplexy, 
lepatitiK  and  Venereal  disease  was  remarkable  at  all  the  sta- 
iona,  and  the  high  admission-rate  from  these  causes,  and  espe- 
ially  from  Venereal  diseases,  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for 
he  unfavourable  results  at  several  places  in  which  but  for  therai 
he  returns  among  European  soldiers  would  be  very  satisfactory. 
f  the  mortality  at  these  stations  among  European  and  Native' 
otdiera  be  compared,  the  results  are  as  shown  in  the  following 
tatement  Absent  deaths  belonging  to  the  Native  Hegiments 
ire  not  included  : — 
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European  conlranied  with  Native  MoricUUy, 


Deaths  per  1,000  of  Strength. 


Mortal itv  fn 

•r 

sni  all  causes. 

Stations. 

European. 

Native. 

Fort  William 

...                  ••• 

24-47 

41-93 

DiiiJipore 

••• 

25  76 

7-58 

Benares 

...                  ••• 

1961 

14-21    ' 

Allab.il»a.i 

••• 

28-57 

20-38 

Fjzaliad 

•••                  ••• 

10-86 

138 

Lucknow 

...                  ••• 

22-57 

6-78 

Hareilly 

•  •  •                                    •  • 

16-78 

7  28 

bawnpoie 

. 

19  39 

5  50 

IMiii 

...                  ... 

997 

23  05 

-Meenit 

. . •                  ... 

1795 

4  01 

A^ia 

i . .                  . » . 

881 

Morar 

•••                  •  • 

16-58 

287 

Saugor 

•  •<                  •• 

28-83 

1337 

Jubhulpore     ... 

...                  ••• 

2844 

2-70 

Umballa 

•••                  ••■ 

1235 

3.59 

Ferozepore     ... 

< •<                  ••• 

9.79 

3-94 

Meean  Meer 

n»                            ••• 

23-88 

125 

Mooltau 

•  •  •                                              *  •  • 

15-50 

3  52 

Pesihawur 

•  •  •                                        •  • 

14-32 

1305 

The  results  here  are  still  more  markedly  in  favour  of  the  NatJTe, 
and  indicate  how  much  more  serious  are  the  ailments  which  at- 
tack British  soldiers.  The  proportion  of  native  soldiers  invalid- 
ed was  34*24  against  44*53  Europeans.  Venereal  diseases  aver- 
aged 43  per  1,()00  during  the  year.  In  1867,  the  ratio  was  45; 
in  1866,  54;  in  1865,  61;  in  1864,  49 ;  in  1863,  49 ;  in  18G2, 
69  ;  and  in  1861,  63  per  1,000.  These  figures  contrast  remark- 
ably with  the  admissions  among  European  troops.  At  Dum-Duifl 
the  proportion  of  Europeans  was  874,  of  Matives  40  ;  at  Dina- 
pore  319  compared  with  18 ;  at  Allahabad  396  compared  with  30. 
Besides  the  Regular  Native  Army  the  mortality  of  the  Central 
India  Horse  was  8*81  per  1,000  in  a  strength  of  3,177,  and  of  the 
Punjab  Frontier  Force  7*47  in  a  strength  of  10,292. 

The  British  Army  in  Madras- 

On  1st  January  1869  the  strength  was  10,158.  The  mortality 
was  20-66  per  thousand,  62*4  were  constantly  sick,  62*41  were 
invalided  and  the  admissions  were  1399*48.  The  following  table 
shews  the  relative  healthiness  of  stations  during  1868  contra^ 
ted  with  the  average  of  the  five  previous  years  .^ — 
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Mortality  in  Ratios 

per  thousaud. 

A  verage  of  pre- 

1868. 

vious  6  years. 

19  96 

15-7 

•  •  k 

20  6 

16-36 

•  •  • 

12C8       . 

1512 

•  • 

13  85 

19-3 

•  •  • 

H-28 

26  6 

•  •  ■ 

18-06 

36-4 

•  •  • 

1761 

4  5 

•     •     4 

17-8              170 

•    • 

23  23        1     28  5 

•     •     • 

17-86        i     17-9 

•     ■    « 

18-71               84 

•     •     • 

1811 

27  7 

•     •     ■ 

27  07 

14-6 

•    • 

12  86 

27  01 

2  relative  prevalence  of,  and  mortality  by,  some  of  the  more 
U\ni  diseases  durincr   the  year  are  shown  in  the  following 
The  ratios  are  per  100  of  strength  ; — 


Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

lufautry. 

Diseases. 

A 

D 

A 

D 

A 

D 

tery 

70 -4 

10 

83  3 

22 

87-4 

2  3 

loea 

74  2 

•  •  • 

98  1 

•  •  • 

76  9 

0  3 

'  K«                                           «  •  •                                                           •  ■ 

1-5 

1  1 

... 

•  •  • 

12 

09 

» 

233  2 

10 

133-4 

11 

1818 

1-4 

iasmatic  diseases 

500 -9 

37 

407-5 

3  4 

463  5 

6  2 

tic              Do. 

253  6 

0-3 

146-1 

•  •  • 

292  5 

•  •  • 

lootic        Do. 

84tJ-9 

41 

586  7 

3-4 

817-4 

6  4 

itis 

70  4 

5  9 

83-2 

159 

76  7 

4-9 

tio 

11 

07 

3  4 

11 

4  0 

1-6 

tcideiits  . 

166  2 

30 

101-6 

1-1 

119-3 
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I'lie  mortality  of  soldiers'  wives  as  contrasteJ  w'ltli  that  of  sol- 
diers 19  thus  seen  : — 
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'J'lie  denth  rate  of  children  in  1868  was  Sil  ;  in  18G6it«ii 
79'+-  Venereal  disojises  prevuiltd  amongst  the  Kuropeau  Iroopl 
to  the  extent  of  43o-8  per  1000  of  streiigtli,  or  oue  case  of  tlisfirf 
to  eveij-  2  29  men.  During  18li7  tLe  ratio  wu»  ^il^'T,  aiiJ  in 
18(jG  it  was  5622. 


ITatiTe  Troops  in  Madiaa. 

In  a  strengtJi  of  28,163  in  ttie  stations  witliin  tlje  PresiiU'Dfj 
the  moi'tality  wa3  10  per  1,000,  or  l(i'12  including  sepoys abseiH', 
the  diiily  sick  were  29  per  1,000  and  the  admis^iom  7i>7^. 
Amongst  miasmatic  affections,  the  highest  ratios  of  sickness  utiil 
mortality  pertained  to  Intermittent  Fever  ;  then  follow  D.iii- 
rhcBa.  Dysentery,  liemittent  and  Continued  Fevers.  Hepatic 
affections  occurred  only  in  the  ratioof  la  per  1000.  Tbes-W- 
tioiis  ill  Burma  and  the  Straits  gave,  at  a  mean,  higher  aJmii- 
sion  and  death  rates  than  stations  in  India.  The  death  rate  icM 
highest  ill  Burma.  It  was  small  even  there  at  the  sea  coast  eO 
tiims  of  llangoon  and  Moutmein,  which  i^  doubtless  partly  sttri- 
liiiUl'ie  to  the  facility  for  sending  sick  men  to  ludin.  Table 
1  tiids  showed  a  more  moderate  ratio  ;  though  at  some  of  tie  st*- 
tLon>i,  as  Chanda,  Uaepore,  and  Sumbulpore,  it  was  very  hish. 
Soa  const  stations  in  ludia  qS^y  climates  most  £ivoural)U  to  tiie 
liealth  of  Native  Troops. 
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The  British  Army  in  Bombay. 

[u  a  strength  of  10,o24j  rauk  ai)d  file  the  death  rate  was  15'6  and 
aliding  65-9  per  1000.  Ou  the  1st  May  18G8, 10-85  per  cent, 
all  grades  and  all  arms  were  married,  of  the  rauk  and  file  only 
2  per  cent.  Tliis  latter  ratio,  however,  shows  an  increase  of 
irly  2  per  cent,  on  the  ratio  of  married  men  as  existing  on  the 
;  May  1864,  in  which  year  the  sul)sistence  money  for  a 
fe  was  raised  from  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  8  a  month.  Tlie  mean 
ength  of  men  serving  with  their  Corps  in  the  Bombay 
esidency  during  18G8  was  9,691,  Of  these  497  were  daily 
k  and  1147  9  were  admitted  to  hospital.  Miasmatic  disease 
It  in  lied  to  cause  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  sickness, 
mereal  disease  caused  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
kuess  in  1868,  and  204  admissions  to  Hospital  out  of  every 
►00  men  were  due  to  it.  These  figures  indicate  a  small  dimi- 
tion  in  'the  prevalence  of  the  affection,  as  compared  with  the 
^ceding  two  years.  Thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  sickness  was 
e  to  Fever.  Affections  of  the  intestinal  canal  occasioned  7*4 
r  cent.  Drunkenness  was  tl)e  cause  in  1868,  as  in  the  preceding 
ar,  of  numerous  admissions  to  Hospital,  and  the  increase  in  both 
irs  was  attributable  to  the  same  cause,  the  distribution  of 
ich  bounty  money.  From  the  Temperance  Return  it  appears 
it,  out  of  an  average  number  of  9,164  men  in  the  Anuy,  17 
r  cent,  were  total  abstainers,  87*1  were  temperate,  and  11*2 
re  intemperate.  Among  the  157  total  abstainers  were  7*6  per 
at.  daily  sick,  and  no  death  in  the  year^ 

nong  7,979  temperate,  were  3*7  per  cent  daily  sick  and  a 

death  rate  of  1'3. 
„     1,028  intemperate     ,,         5*3     „  „  '9 

„     1,118  drinkers  )      ^.^  .. 

of  malt-liquor  only        )         '^     **^  " 

„     7,889  drinkers  of  both  )     «  (v 
malt-liquor  and  spirits  ) 

Native  Troops  in  Bombay- 

The  mortality  was  11*6  per  1000  and  the  invaliding  33  8  on  a 
•ength  of  28*074  men.  The  daily  sick  was  397  and  the  adinis- 
ms  1325  1.  Fever  was  the  cause  of  upwards  of  45  per  cent,  of  the 
:al  sickness.  Bowel-affections  and  Scurvy  prevailed  in  a  great- 
degree  than  in  the  two  preceding  years  ;  the  increase  beint^ 
Tibutable  to  exposure  and  imperfect  nourishment  in  Abyssinia. 

2  za 
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^^i  T/ie  Marine  and  Medical  Services. 

The  Marine. 

The  Indian  Navy  was  abolished  in  1861.  Since  that  time  tlie 
Marine  charges  have  been  £681,864  iu  1861-02,  £740  239  in 
18G2  63,  £562.291  in  1863-64,  £580,382  in  1864  65,  £o61,004in 
]  86.5-66,  £568,873  in  1866-67,  £956,539  in  1867  08  and  £790,779 
in  1868-69.  The  expenditure  in  the  last  year  was  thus  divided- 
Burma  £39,344,  Bengal  £303,274,  Punjab  £22,491,  Madras 
£19,500  and  Bombay  £406,170. 

The  Medical  Service. 

Omitting  Berar  the  cost  of  the  Medical  Service  employed  in  ci- 
vil duties  has  varied  from  £222,482  in  1861-62  to  £380,368 
in  1868-69.  Besides  this  the  sum  of  £365,970  was  included  in 
the  military  charges  of  1868-69  for  the  medical  establish- 
nients  employed  on  military  duty. 

The  Ecolesiastical  Service. 

The  cost  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  has  graduallv  risen 
from  £146,  286  in  1861-62  to  £163,590  in  1868-09.  The  latter 
sum  was  thus  spent : — 


£ 

£ 

Govern  uent  of  India 

10,550 

Oudh 

...      3,853 

Madras 

40,453 

Central  Provinces 

...         u,9i)« 

Bombay 

33,201 

British  Burma 

...               d,ula< 

N.  W.  Provinces 

25,878 
19,517 

1G3.590 

I'uiijab 

20,974 

Berar 

...       l,l:l 

The  Government  of  India  provides  chaplains  for  the  troops 
and  officials  in  the  principal  military  and  civil  stations  of  India. 
The  number  of  large  stations  having  outgrown  the  strength 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  a  quasi- voluntary  system 
is  in  operation.  Government  gives  grants  in  aid  of  the  erection 
of  station  churches  within  certain  limits,  and  makes  small  alloff- 
anc(S  to  clerg3'men,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  not  on 
the  establishment,  who  supply  cantonments  and  stations  for  which 
there  are  no  chaplains.  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  employed 
only  for  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  and  convicts.  The  estabhshmont 
of  chaplains  is  twofold — Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian.  The 
former  consists  of  85  in  Bengal,  40  in  Madras  and  28  in  Bombay. 
The  latter  consists  of  8  in  Bengal,  4  in  Madras  and  4  in  Rombay. 
Chaplains  are  divided  into  Senior  and  Junior.  Those  of  the 
Church  of  England  receive  Rs.  500  a  month  as  Juniors  anJ  B** 
800  as  Seniors.     The  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  JJetrop.'litaB 
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of  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay have  each  a  Bishop.  In  each  diocese  the  only  other  dig- 
nitary is  an  Archdeacon  appointed  by  the  Bishop.  Chaplains 
are  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The    relation  of  the  Government  of  India  to  the  reliorious  en- 
dowments  of  Hindoos,  Mahomedaus,  Buddhists  and  non-Chris- 
tians generally,  was  defined  by  Act  XX.  of  1863.     Up  to  that 
year  in  the  case  of  some  endowments  the  manager  had  been  no- 
minated by  the  Government,  or  the  nomination  of  the  manager 
had   been  subject  to  confirmation  by  Government     In  the  case 
of  other  religious  endowments  the  management  was  vested  in 
private  persons.     This    Act  provides  that,  in  the  latter  class  of 
cases,  the  endowments  shall  be  wholly  free  from  Government  in- 
terference, the   manager  remaining  su))ject  only  to  the  usual 
control   of  the  Civil  Courts.     In  cases  belonging  to  the  former 
class  Government  is  once  for  all,  in  the  first  instance,  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  exercise  all  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by 
Government,  vacancies  in  the  Committee  being  filled  up  by  elec- 
tion.    The  earlier  sections  of  the  Act  deal  only  with  endowments 
to  which  the  Regulations  repealed  by  the  Act  relate,  but  section 
XXII.  is  of  general  application,  and  severs  Government  from  all 
future  connection  with   Religious  Trusts  in  any  part  of  India. 
The  quantity  of  land  and  money  in  the  possession  of  nou-Chris- 
tian  religious  bodies  in  India  is  very  large. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TRADE,  NAVIGATION  AND  EMIGRATION, 

The  Foreig:n  Trade  from  the  Earliest  Period- 

The  foreijrn  trade  of  India  stood  at  somewhat  less  than  seven 
millions  sterling  in  value,  or  £6,911,774,  in  1813-14,  the  last 
year  of  the  Kast  India  Company's  monopoly.  The  trade  doubled 
in  the  next  twenty  years  during  which  the  China  monopoly  con- 
tinued to  exist.  It  stood  at  £14,342,280  in  1834-35.  In  the 
subsequent  .thirty  years,  or  in  1 8()o()6,  it  reached  its  highest  point 
in  value,  £123,813,004.  In  186(3-67,  from  a  fall  in  the  inflated 
price  of  cotton,  it  stood  at  £95,440,109,  and  in  1869-70,  it  reach- 
ed the  healthy  level  of  J 00,395,055.  In  round  numbers  the  for- 
eign trade  of  India  may  be  taken  at  above  a  hundred  millions 
sterling  in  value,  and  the  coasting  trade  at  twenty- five  millions, 
or  about  126  millions  sterling  in  all.  The  East  India  Company, 
though  established  in  1599,  exported  only  4520  tons  in  11  ves- 
sels to  India,  the  South  Sea  and  China  in  1689.  From  1795-9G 
to  1834-35  the  trade  was  as  follows: — 


1795-96 
1805-06 
1813-14 
1823-24 
1833-34 
1834-35 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Inipoita. 

170 

67.696 

£, 

210 

82,811 

222 

77,193 

2,266.68^ 

228 

87,524 

3,936,7ti5 

339 

124.160 

2,6«f9.445 

.223 

1:!0,635 

2,919,431 

4  645,106 
6.279.833 
5,552  .U34 
4,59l»,903 


Total. 


6,911.774 

10.216  59* 

8.121.4:^ 

7,44u.»3 


The  following  table  presents  an  epitome  of  the  trade  from  the 
abolition  of  the  China  monopoly  to  the  close  of  1869-70,  show- 
ing its  rapid  frrowth: — 


I'oreign  Trade  of  ill  liiciiu  him-e  it  was  made  fie*?. 


1834  35 

Averasre  of  5   veara 

cn.iin^^  1838-39     . 
Do  '43  4  i 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

18(^i-(>5 

18flJ-«6 

1S06-67 

I807-6S 

!S«;h  Ji9 

1809  70 


•4849 
'5354 
'5859 
'03  6* 


Shipa' 
Ka- 
te led. 


Tonnage 
Entered. 


Impoit.H.  £ 


Morchan- 
dUe. 


Treasure. 


2,794 
4,  J>6 
5,820 
6.157 
5,865 
5.U8 
5.63'J 
3.954) 
4,053 


896,911 
1,518  754 
2,<91,29<) 
2,117,371 
1,958,168 
1,72-^195 
2,0  to, 178 
1,783,584 
l,73y,40J 


Expviri.s.  £ 


4,261,106 

4  970,618 
7,69 1,428  j 
9.136  126 
11,068,538| 
16,577.892 
23.971.452 
28.150.923 
29,599,228 
30,039,J81' 
37,902.660 
35,990.14'.' 
3J,yi7,620 


1,893.023 

2.345,335 

2,7'i2.l«4 

3.073.J49 

4,7i*2.802 

11,275,  50 

17.091.316 

'i  1.363,352 

26,557,301 

14.598.0.M 

11,657,968 

15.155.951 

13,955.807 


Mcrchan 
dii>e. 

7,993.420 

11,071.629 

13.789,770 

15,675.044 

19,023,.  95 

24,924,7  7« 

42. 140  .089 

68.027.016 

65.491.123 

47,7:.'9.612, 

49,836,75.^ 

53,062,165 

52,171,375 


.tiruud   Tv 
Treasure.  £ 


194,741,    14,342,2911 


261,069 

46J.792 

1,3.0,;.04 

991.030 

922.701 

1.022  697 

1,444.775 

2,165,3.2 

2.473.16.1 

1,641,338 

l,3t'5.58i> 

1,04J,353 


18. 638.551 1 

24.7t>6.l54, 

29.2049-?, 

3J,i^ll«J 

52,7«iO.(«13 

84.232.0--.H! 

118.li86,«««fi 

123.813  <^»4 

95,4401'« 

101.038.6:1 

l"5,i;43.84l 

10i.>,3S«5,'.w 


The  trade  of  British  India  in  each  year  from  1834-35  to  1869- 
70  is  seen  in  the  following  tables: — 


From  1834-35. 
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Total  of  Merclismdize  <fe  IVeafciiie. 


1  ill  pons. 


1  verage 


dverage 


Average 


A  verage 


•••I 


A  verage 


A  verage 


A  verage 


£ 
6,154,130 
6,9-J8,3r2 
7,573.157 
7,G7l>,o72 
8  251,51)5 
7,315  953 
7,770.500 
10.202,193 
9,029,901 
11,040,695 
13.012.470 
10,453.592 
14,50,537 
11,5{>3.438 
1 1  8  0,580 
10,571  007 
J  2.549. 307 
1:5,209,375 
13.090,096 
15,370,597 
17,292,549 
16.902,240 
15,994,615 
15.851,339 
14,770,928 
25.244,782 
28,008,2b4 
31,093,065 
34,545.050 
26,J^52,542 
40,622,103 
34,170.393 
37,272,417 
43,141,351 
50108,171 
41.002,967 
49.514,275 
56.150.529 
45,237.332 
49.500,528 
51.140,0'j6 
49,314.735 
46,883,327 


Kxporis. 

£ 

8,188,162 
11,214.604 
13,504,117 
11,583.437 
12,122,075 
11,322.599 
11,333,208 
13,822,009 
14,340,292 
13.707,021 
17,999,554 
14,252.561 
17,097,052 
17.844.701 
10,059,300 
14,733.435 
18,028,244 
10  995,548 
18,283.543 
18.705,436 
20,798,342 
2  ,519,802 
20.778,437 
20,017,125 
20.194.268 
23,640,444 
26,591,879 
28,278,474 
30,532,298 
25,847,471 
28,889,210 
34  090/54 
37,000.3!»7 
48,970.'.  85 
66.895.884 
43,169,286 
69,471.791 
67.656.475 
50,202  777 
51,478,(>93 
54,457,745 
67,604,702 
53,513,728 


'lotal. 


£ 
14,342,292 
18,142,910 
21.077,274 
19,250,009 
20.374,270 
18,03«,552 
19,109,708 
24.024.2<i2 
23.970,193 
24,814,516 
31,612,030 
24,700,154 
32.203,589 
29.428,139 
27,905,892 
25,309.442 
31,177,551 
29,204,923 
31,980.239 
34,076,035 
38,090,891 
38.422,103 
36.773.052 
35,868  464 
34,965,186 
48.885,226 
55,200,163 
59,371.539 
65.077,948 
52,700,013 
69,511,313 
68,260,947 
74,272.814 
92.112,136 
117,004055 
84.232,253 
118,986,066 
123,813.004 
95,440  109 
101,038,621 
105.603  841 
106,979.437 
100,395,055 
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Distinguishing   Merchandize  and   Treasure   since  1850-51  we 
have  the  followino: ; — 


Mercbaudize. 

Treasure. 

Years. 

M      \^%MM,  10  • 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exporti 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S50-51 

11,558,789  18,164,139     3,811,806 

1851-52 

12,240,49' 

)  19,879,247     5,052,05: 

J 

1S5253 

10,070,865 

1  20,464,632    6,831,37i 

}     1,055,223 

1 

1853-54 

!  11,122,660 

»  19,295,139     4,871,953'    1,483,296 

1                     1 

1854-55 

12,742,671   18,927,222     2,028,256'    1,267,033^ 

1                     1 

Annual  Average 

11,547,095  19,346,076     4,519,089*       761,111 

'                    1 

1855-56 

13,943,494'  23,038,259  11,301,288        601,176 

1856  57 

14.194,587  25,338,451 

14,413,697     1,253,426 

1857-58 

15,277,629  27,456,030 

15,815,436        822.43^ 

1858-59 

21,728,579  29,862,871 

12,817,071 

669.427 

1^5960 

24,265,140  27,960,203 

16,356,963'       929.007 

Annual  Average 

17,881,886 

26.731,163 

14,140,891 

855,09^ 

1 

186061 

23,493,716 

32,970,605 

10,677,677     1,119.54^. 

1861-62 

22.320,432 

86,317,042 

14,951,985        683.355 

1862-63 

22,632,384 

47,859.645'  20,508,967 

1,111,140 

1863  64 

27,145,590 

65,625,449 

22,962,581 

l,270,43o 

1864-65 

28,150,923  68,027,018 

21,363,352 

1,444,775 

A n nual  A verage  ... 

24.748,629  50,159,050  18,092,792 

1,135,851 

1865-66 

29,590,228 

65,491,123  26,557,301 

2,165.352 

1866-67 

30,639,281 

47,729,612 

14,698,051 

2,473,165 

1S67'68                ..f 

37,902,560 

48,561,478 

11,657,968 

1,641,33S 

1 

1868-69 

35,990.142 

53,062,165 

15,155,954 

1,395, 5St>| 

Annual  Average  .. 

31,696,958 

55,862,871 

17,617,777 

1,801,831, 

1 

1869-70 

32,927,520  52,471,575 

13,955,807 

1,042, 355j 

Jmporta  since  1850-51. 
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(iuarUUieM  {aa  far  cu  can  be  stated)  of  Principal  ArtidfS  and  Value  of  Principal 
Articles  and  of  other  Articles  of  Foreign  Merchandize  Iinporfed  from  Foreign 
Countries  at  Ports  in  British  India  in  ea^h  year  from  1850-51  to  16G8  G9. 


Articles 


Quantities  of    the  Priuclpal  Articles 
of  Merchaudizo— 

Cotton  Twist  and  Tarn...  Lbs. 

Salt..               ...               ..  Cwts. 

Silk,  Raw        ...              ...  Lbs. 

Malt  Liquors  ...  Gals. 

Spirits             ..»               ••  I* 

Wines 


1850-61. 


»» 


\ 


1.398,093 
1,259,974 

•  •    •  ■ 

381,679 
383,273 


1851-52. 


Total    value  of   Principal  Articles  of 
Foreign  Merchandise- 


Cotton  Twist  and  Yarn 
Cotton  Piece  Goods 

Total 

Machinery  of  all  kinds  ... 

Railway  Uaterials  and  Stores 
Hetala.   At  an  uf  uctui  ed,  except  Rail 
way  Materials 

Metals,  Raw,  except  ditto 

Total 

Malt  Liquors  ..  ... 

Spirits 
Wines 


Total 


Silk,  Raw 
Silk  Goods      ... 
Woollen  Goods 


1,039,329 
S,H42,361 


1,754,424 
1,045,22(> 

872,606 
254,120 


1852-53. 


1G53  54. 


1,414,662 
l,0il,612 


1.391,134 
4,770,779 


4,681,690 
20,6Ca 

246.393 
1 ,652,947 


f 


5,161,913 

14,33; 

..I  • ' 

246.701 

896.741 


l,819.0u6  l,li,7,779 


195,173 
216,091 


29,5.9,238 

958,424 

1,349,690 


226,223 
221,628 


1854-56. 


38,046,263 

710,090 

1,140,140 

•  •  •  • 

211,069 
3,18,576 


1,130.500 
3,667.433 
4,797,933 

36,457 
29.303 

217.187 
466,851 


1.306,913 
4.432,525 


125,009 
159,496 
273,845 


Total 


Baiw.a*  •*  1.. 

Sugar,  Sugar  Candy,  and  Loaf 

Total 
Other  Articles 

Grand  Total  ... 


558.350 
240,101 
111.554 
218.848 


147,595 
1 19,69  i 
242.742 


510,031 
203.518 
126,064 
905,505 


570,503 


636,087 


739,858 


153.016 
90.163 
181,503 
430,684 
229,943 
110,546 
143,027 


5,739,438 

52,788 

34,113 

286  671 

442,404 

815,976 

162,551 
114.766 
215,791 


1,274,098 
5,403,244 


6,677,342 

126,803 

20.832 

312,304 

605  374 


1,(64,613 

251,058 
126,*i25 
240,874 


606,333   833,648 


066, 39S 
3,362,906 


11,558,788 


482,616 


671,814 


493,106 
291,067 
11«,965 
144,473 
552,495 

lll,ai0 


617.167 

260,768 

I 
197,610 

171,065 


a.:9,343 


06,901 


833,648 
3,043,083 

12,240,490 


671,814 


2,948,006 
10,070,881 


111,349,    05,901 


3,410,294  3,658,116 


11,122.660  12,743.671 
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Thi  Foreign  Tra^U  of  India, 


QuantiUei  (as  far  a$  can  be  stated)  of  Principal  Articles  and  Value  of  Principal 

Countries  at  Ports  in  British  Imiia 


Artic'es. 

1855-56. 

1856*57. 

1857-58. 

1858  59. 

1859  «). 

Quantity  of    the    Principal 
Articles  of  Meichiiudi»o  — 
Cottou  Twijit  aud 
Yarn                  ..  Lbs. 

26,894,909 

21.754,709 

17,673,158 

31,111,302 

31.477.!S7 

Bait, ...                  ...  Cwts. 

2,027,305 

2,209.416 

1.993,262 

2.091,630 

l,S74,m 

Silk,  Raw             ...  Lbe. 

1,392,:19 

564,876 

1,438.630 

1,847,643 

1.1«.4W 

Kalt  Liquors       ...  Gals. 

•  • 

•  •• 

3,850.!91 

Spirits                   ...  OtdB. 

470,109 

473.277 

299.743 

667.03J 

3S2.ia 

Wines                    ••  Gals. 
Total     valtie    of     Principal 
Articles  of    Foreign  Mor- 
chandise— 

297,891 

267,576 

320,861 
£ 

656,7*0 

£ 

4^1,319 

£ 

Cotton  Twist  and  Yarn  ... 

1,414,274 

1,191,974 

943.940 

1,714,216 

t.OC.llI 

Cotton  Piece  Goods 
Total  ... 

4,948,005 

4,941,353 

4,776.764 

8.088,927 

9,651 ,S13 

6,162,279 

6,133.327 

5,720,684 

9,809,143 

11,«86,83S 

Machinery  of  all  kinds    . . 

435,513 

244,433 

466,453 

687.566 

871.81 

Railway  yaterialsJt  Stores 
Uetule,  linnufdctured,  ex- 
cept Railway  Materials 

947,233 

788,859 

6-:6.842 
882.454 

878.989 

1,233,5781 
447.011 

1,706,0W 
45^457 

MctolB,  Raw.  except  ditto 
Total  ... 

711.205 

1,001,150 

1,094.337 

2,004.611 

1,-mjn 

2,282.809 

2,754.979 

1,938,779 

4,274.766 

4.Md.7« 

Malt  Liquors    ... 

340,613 

242.838 

239,308 

424,928 

539.tf7 

Spirits              ...               ••• 

185,118 

180,050 

166,253 

369,700 

S4],I49 

Wines 

Total  ... 

229.386 

197,214 

24£,685 

564,810 

«45,«ai 

775,117 

620,102 

652.246 

1,359,438 

l,22e.A7J 

PUk,  Raw 

274,837 

120,130 

377,990 

604.908 

307.569 

811k  Goods 

138.768 

106.833 

106,023 

147,74i) 
294,258 

224.11« 

Woollen  Goods .. 
Total  ... 

133,998 

142,797 

261.589 

356,557 

547,103 

369,260 

747.603 

946,901 

890,^33 

Salt                    ...               •• 
bugar.  Sugar  ( andy,  a»d 

Luaf                  ...                   ••• 

Total    ... 
Other  Articles 
Grand  Tot.il 

276,271 

800,778 

271,055 

•  ••    • 

207,723 

•  •  •  • 

158,4U 

275,271 

300.778 

271,066 

207.723 

198.4M 

3.720,916 

4.016,141 
14,194,587 

5,947.263! 

5,138.6ft 
21,7S8.57i 

5.472,1« 

13,943,494 

15,277,629  i 

24.165.1*) 

Tnipnrti  up  to  ISCSeO. 


Articlti  and  <ifothtT  Article*  of  Furt'ign  Altrehandae  imported  from  Fortign 
in  each  ytarf.om  IS30-5i  to  ISBS  69. 


,«.... 

■„^ 

,«.... 

1988  64. 

18W-66. 

i9«B-e«, 

ss, 

1897  88 

,^». 

»,MO,S(W 

iMw,8rs 

I9,6r«,137 

17,80]  .MB 

18,898,073 

18,719 180 

t»,Oll,08I 

1.««7,B1G 

»,77«,ie- 

S,7»3,S3! 

3.81B.8  0 

*.883,3!0 

3.724,855 

1.908,713 

5,8!]. 318 

1.47B.S63 

180l,S« 

1.404.B1B 

l.!7S,J73 

1.151 .853 

l,«i!7,»fl 

1,»B9.9}1 

l.eS8.0]S 

1,671  .B» 

a.BSS,o«o 

8,67 1,970 

:,893,:s3 

S,113,r.!l 



i,Me,2e8 

1,718,1« 

4n«,:«e 

Bia.w! 

MO.Oi'] 

470,OJ7 

111.894 

6»S,3i7 

601,810 

804,727 

s.'O.Bsa 

309,581 

sse.SJt 

410,600 

tifl.oia 

102,738 



tat,iu 

£ 

* 

t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

c 

£ 

£ 

1,7*3.183    1.478M1 

1,170,301 

1,B20,001 

S.181.4W 

1,991,114'    2,673.700 

2,898.350 

1,779.934 

.•,S(»,»3s'   8,TTi,81f 
11,068,118  H\MS.*O0 

8.S«),«» 
B.8W,630 

I0,*16,Mi 

n,Ms.«3 

ll,033,S9i 
13,££7JU 

ll,84fl,Sll[lJ.S;4.IO» 

l*.e9B,9]7 

18,072,B6I 

iiTBsi.ie'i 

13,810,368,  IS,«Ba,BO0 

17,698,197 

8re.!6i     SM,8ss 

m,B18 

sss.sif 

688,181        (01.7*0 

1,077,519 

791,168 

1.WEI.3M     l,5l»,68" 

l.lBS.Sil 

1  *67,;40 

663,832 

l,13.8.Uo9,,417 

I,16J.96« 

..5B..91B 

9M.748 

383  BM 

4:1.188 

418,073 

eos,i'4 

847,205        673,05. 

1,173,S35 

1,188.186 

i.ii«.»e 

I  188.1 3S 

J,67».!19 
4.676,777 

S,  84^878 

3,147,8« 

I  811,371 

1,785  Ml 

a,7«r>,36* 

^,831.408 

4,S»G,730:    B.0«i,31I 

6,3S«,66» 

7,181,061     8,126.033 

41B.47i 

4»,4t 

04B,7S; 

712.393 

47l,917J      6M.48J 

852.021 

135,770'        lll,ja 

181  .S7- 

»51,3W 

4S2,S03 

*lJ,6;i2 

3M.SJ!i       4IB.aBi 

389,I2S|       465,17*        561,27l| 

WO.OOI 

Bri.iii 

w" 

4;e.aSB 

l,W*,3fil 

402,393        471.341 

i.iee.iesi  i,4i9.t3i 

436,163        *7fl,408 
1,376,100     l.367.3i» 

871.010 
1.BW.6J4 

«M8;o 

*13,OT9 

ai«,369 

3M.S07 

8-8,31.^1       Bll,239 

H-IBM        6M,!83 

730,  B3  J 

u8,B«e 

1M,113 

3«,111 

4ifl,7»l 

443,818]       357.3611 

618.070        .«.=88 

188.B1B 

12!.Bia        WS.SM 

BS7r;7»      warwi 

~l,iS0,6Cl 

en,s7o 

867  831        593,183 

571.181 

CB8,61' 

759.619 

'i",9r7.i»i 

i.4Sa,85. 

i,ir..*i7 

l,Mi,73> 

M»,S3»:     29«,fle3 

sso.s  s 

315,831 

3ll,9'17;      185,188 

3B81U 

677,471 

720,170 

iW.I-oj       J3S,79i 

382,312 
741.838 

2a,t31.381 

4M,  39 
714,77. 

318.F.27,        6«1,30B 

611, 81 : 

TaTi^ 

653,612 

n.oo!,(Krj 

SM.eoBj      Bis.isa 

'ij^^'l 

m.H) 

807,931 

4,777.008     B,110,»St 

*.e71.677 

M,*M,71« 

2J.M0,«S 

S7,1«.S« 

B.,iaO,BJ3 

ZB,EBB,3K 

«,a38,7i6 

36,TM,7B1 
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of  Gold  and  Silvtr  imported  fi-om  and  exported  to  Foreign  Countries  at  Ports  in 
Britiih  India  in  each  year  from  1834  to  1869. 
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The  foreign   TraJe  of  India. 
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2,130,158 

1,346,536 

4,447,759 

19,981 

2,I57,06G 

1,347,682 

6,273,171 

30,002 

1,964,642 

1,462,675 

8,511,196 

93,791 

1,001,122 

1,660,754 

3,962,665 

93,909 

/  Averaye   ... 

1,096,135 

1,382,266 

4,042,012 

51,898 

0 

1,806,337 

006,071 

2,833,352 

U3,059 

3,056,252 

799,299 

4,350,853 

130,979 

2,847,328 

784,157 

4,616,251 

175,438 

3,107,237 

1,715,167 

4,886,397 

117,546 

3,691,061 

2,927,061 

6,153,712 

638,682 

I  Average  ... 

2,501,643 

1,306,351 

4,648.113 

221,141 

3,773.182 

1,982,545 

5,126,553 

645,243 

6                 ". 

3,004,949 

1,332,656 

6,801,780 

463,185 

2,701,417 

1,456,491 

4,604,897 

360,a95 

2,949,591 

1,094,015 

4,073.244 

300,704 

>          !!! 

3,040,718 

2,072,695 

6,837,175 

1,025,016 

I  Average  ... 

3,003,971 

1,707,681 

6,088,730 

560,089 

3 

4,I10,7H 

2,060,505 

6,891,376 

644,400 

I                  „. 

4,545,764 

2,362,215 

6,599,645 

100,819 

4,24C,648 

2,448.190 

7,196,476 

462,733 

4,236,656 

3,860,536 

7,604,464 

642,473 

4,492,915 

2,208.480 

7,198,817 

929,726 

I  Average  ... 

4,326,539 

2,387,985 

7,018,166 

526,030 

5,058,852 

1,188,913 

6,724,625 

353,654 

4,735412 

4,968,947 

8,136,950 

417,910 

5,047,423 

6,847,637 

10,004,4t0 

645,525 

6,147,506 

7,464,961 

11,525,684 

607,439 

0,339,942 

6,410,881 

33,372.007 

419,689 

I  A  verage  ... 

6,065,227 

5.375.668 

9,970,734 

468,843 

9,379,339 

7,524,320 

13,138,978 

355,306 

9,448,210 

5.967,209 

17,150,543 

414,338 

9,468,005 

9,487,785 

18,622,462 

427,571 

10,197,044 

13,983,255 

26,341,868 

534,601 

■t                  ,.. 

14,370,950 

16,136,459 

38,083,769 

484,965 

I  Average  ... 

10,552,902 

10,619,806 

22,667,522 

443,156 

14,462,800 

12,196,508 

40,522,077 

1,080,824 

13,900,752 

16,116,390 

36,743,176 

1,122,281 

7                 ,.. 

12,465,295 

6,237,886 

20,758,817 

1,226,158 

14,189,895 

6,087,698 

26,190,379 

1.142,187 

14,704,521 

9,627,872 

23,788,906 

830,097 

I  Average  .. 

13,958,465    10,173,271 

29,200,671 

1.080,109 
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The  Foreign  Trade  of  Madras  and  B.  Burma. 


Madras. 


ImporU. 


183*^35 
1835  3fl 
1836-87 
1{>37  38 
1835-39 

Annual  Average 
1839  40 
18 10- 41 
1841 -4i 
1842-43 
18»-44 

AmivalAverogt 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1817-48 
1818-49 

Annual  Average 
1810-50 
1850  51 
1851-5-3 
1852-63 
1853-54 

Annual  Average 
185465 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-5S 
1858-59 

Aunvol  Average 
.1859-(!0 
186001 
1861-03 
18IS2-63 

18C3-64 

Annual  Average 

1864-65 

1865-60 

1866-67  (11  months) 

1867-68 

1868-69 

Annvxil  Average  ..* 


•  •• 


Merchandise. 

Treaaure. 

£ 

£ 

603,290 

153  lis 

472.828 

112.700 

697,028 

76,958 

603,924 

128.548 

647,402 

131.134 

664  794 

120,802 

683.308 

112,406 

768,933 

68.146 

678,327 

67.561 

681,180 

79,413 

652,264 

116.241 

672.803 

68.563 

1.046.894 

188,661 

840.913 

172.298 

8S1.80S 

147,199 

976,664 

132.163 

948.072 

117.199 

940.609 

151.482 

906,005 

121.437 

897.823 

260.110 

906.436 

297.398 

840,531 

576.865 

956.378 

677,490 

901,4)5 

366,658 

1,087,836 

194,221 

1,349  386 

852.4^7 

1,403,251 

1,137,488 

1,366,832 

1,167.204 

1,792,531 

846.869 

1,897.667 

889,466 

1,938,683 

1,082,.  64 

2.021,872 

1,180.226 

2.120.928 

1.863,691 

1,663,700 

1,754,910 

2.133,181 

1.921.843 

1.974.273 

1.464.553 

2,?3(M56 

2,032,633 

2.618.089 

1,981,176 

2.460,601 

706,521 

2,978,670 

709,578 

8,005,890 

1.098.744 

2,686,681 

1,817,510 

Exporta. 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

£ 

£ 

886.108 

100,379 

1.121,439 

31,529 

1,278.801 

72.016 

966  208 

lOO.iSi 

1.020,183 

91,237 

1.064.608 

81  6:i0 

1,228,468 

127.440 

1044.166 

89,300 

1.242.582 

180,482 

1.301,992 

25.SI7 

1,208.655 

2I.»» 

1.305.173 

8^.829 

1.641,403 

65.fC3 

1.411^i7 

65  761 

1,616.147 

•8.170 

1,277.296 

214.20) 

1,212,463 

781,?  W 

1,411.717 

l2f,420 

1,272.884 

72,038 

1.666.976 

104.141 

l,668,8<-8 

215,768 

a.121.614 

30.382 

1,963,020 

116.057 

1,716,660 

108,917 

1,546  848 

631,814 

1,966.609 

70,730 

2.329,430 

78,477 

2,566,170 

109.750 

2.060,818 

1<S,84« 

2.091,766 

8.923 

2,312.736 

179.431 

^.621 ,303 

247.4M 

8,317.904 

•0.330 

4.974,277 

115.449 

7,278,105 

94,557 

4,009,745 

140.044 

6.816.942 

104.246 

7,607.332 

101.083 

8.008,166 

S4o,;« 

4.237,560 

74,050 

6.996.141 

1I7.M 

5,632,086 

159.734 

1861-63 
l^  62-03 
1863  64 
jtnnnal  Average  ... 

1864-65 

1866  66 

1806  07  (llmonthn.) 

1867  68 

1868  69 

Annual  Average  ... 


British  Burma. 

•  • 

600,145 

83.645 

1,422.275 

3.590 

•  ■ 

639.679 

83.277 

1,374,477 

1.720 

•  •• 

497,779 

67.740 

1,628,364 

2.3t9 

•  • 

612,534 

44.887 

1.476.039 

2.W 

•  • 

699.988 

112.027 

2.929,5-22 

4,385 

•  • 

738,910 

136.888 

2,819.227 

o.»» 

•  • 

714.105 

62.844 

1,231,343 

81,275 

•  • 

1,029.415 

64.476 

1.572.450 

22,000 

•  •  • 

1,S44,959 

38.5U9 

2  450,169 

8.*^ 

•  • 

905,476 

80.949 

2,200,543 

14,014 

Foreign  Countries  with  which  India  Trades. 
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10,43,281 

7,91,590 
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4,330 

45 
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10,24.200 

9,08,198 
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4,57,13,556 
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1,56,77,800 
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Foreign  Tnde.—fContinuedJ 


Tutal  Value  of  Importa  of  Treasure. 

Bengal 
Bombay 
Bind 
Madras 
British  Burma 


Total 

Total  Value  of  Exports  of  Treasuio. 
Bengal  .. 

Bombay  .„ 

Find 

Madras  ... 

Britlsli  Burma 


Total 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  and  cleared. 


Entered 


/'Bengal 

Pombay 
•I  Sind 
I  Madras 
V. British  Burma 


Total 


Cleared 


«M 


rBengal 

I  nombay 
•<  Sind 
Madras 
British  Burma 


I 


Total 


Coagting  Trade 
Between 'the  Various  Presidencies  and  Provinces. 

Total  Value  of  Imports  of  Merchandise,  exchidiug  Trea- 
sure, from  one  Presidency  to  another.. 

Ditto  of  Exports  of  ditto  ditto  ...  '" 

Total  Value  of  Imports  of  Treasure  from  one  Presidency 
to  another 

Ditto  if  Exports  of  ditto  ditto 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  ... 
Ditto  ditto  cleared  ... 


Twelve  months  ending  3) 
March. 


1868  60. 

1369-70. 

Rupees. 

4.S9.08.288 

9,62.in,()»8 

ftS623 

1,09.87,443 

8,85,0»2 

Bupees. 

4.66,  ••<  5 

8,19.8S.R 

65.8 

1.05.4*  ..=« 

3.36,5< 

15,15,69,544 


43,93.745 
82,44.STO 

66.600 
11,7»,('00 
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1,39,66,797 
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555 
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6.(4,655 
7,''4  668 

51.547 
2,68.S27 
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17,83,584 


6,63, S?.6 
4,68.570 
4^,264 
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3,62,668 


13,95,48,« 


15,66.73 
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1.04,23,3: 
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> 


596 
1.08-' 

1,781 
231 


5.ci9 
6.88, 

3.'fi.: 
101,< 


4.053    17,39.4 


671 

7:4 
2,^5 


6.24.^ 

404  £ 

43.: 


2.95i«f    4.iW.' 
442     2.()7.6 

20,37,(30;  6,032'  IS.M.S 


Rxipees. 

9.80  67.344 
11,49,33,170 

a.72.22,299 
3,13.81,548 


s 

> 


11,956 
10,424 


Knpecs. 

9.4.1  a3  ^:l 

11  46,27,4«5 

2  2rtl7vrt 
2,13,4-',sS 


o 


12,53,689 10.193  13,(1.»1 


13,60,203   0,645  13,46  H 


Fortvjn  Trade  in  Each  Month  of  18C9-70. 
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Tlte  Trade  of  Bengal  and  Bombay. 


The  foreign  trade  has  been  thus  divided  among  the  five  great 
groups  of  ports  in  these  two  years  : — 


Ports. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

Bengal 

[Bombay         •..                  •••                   ... 

Madras 

ih-itibh  Burma 

Sindh             •••                   ...                   ... 

£ 

42,591,823 

47.374,964 

10.218,675 

3,841,844 

1,576,432 

£ 

40,467,202 

45,358,763 

10,158,854 

2,846,824 

1,568,093 

The  trade  of  Bengal  is  the  richer  to  the  revenue,  that  of 
Bombay  is  the  larger.  The  trade  of  Bengal  is  the  greater  in 
merchandize,  that  of  Bombay  in  the  treasure  imported  to  pay  for 
cotton.  Almost  all  the  imports  of  Bengal  are  consumed  in  the 
country ;  Bombay  acts,  to  a  larger  extent,  as  a  bonded  warehouse 
for  neighbouring  countries  such  as  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Tlie  following  analysis  shows  the  difference  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  two  Provinces  in  1869-70  : — 


Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Imports  of  Merchandize  .•.      ' 
Exports  of           „ 
lle-exi)orts          „              ... 
Imports  of  Treasure         •••                  ••• 

Exports  of          „ 

Customs  duty  (estimated) 
Do.  actual  in  1868-69      .^ 

£ 
14,833,429 
20,691,949 

U' 2.499 
4,662,652 

156,673 

£ 

13,415,36^ 

21,569,155 

1,602,066 

8,198,85v^ 

573,316 

975,000 
1,123,357 

843,000 
(including 
Sindb.) 
882,33€ 

Inland  Trade  and  Emigration. 

There  are  no  returns  of  Inland  trade  from  Madras,  Bombay 
and  Bengal.  From  Madras  the  Emigration  has  been  as  follows> 
iur  three  years : — 


•  •• 
•  •• 


Emigration^ Madras  and  Bengal  4^7 

English  Coloniea, 
To  French  exclusive  of 

Colouies.  Ceylou. 

1866-67  ...  ...     10,198  214 

1867-68  ...  ...       1,426 

1868-69  ...  ...       2,354  730 

From  Southern  India  57,856  go  to  the  coffee  plantations  of 
Ceylon  every  year  and  only  33,595  are  known  to  return,  leaving 
419  per  cent  to  be  accounted  for.  The  emigration  is  popular 
with  the  coolies  of  Madras.  They  go  to  make  money,  and  they 
live  so  badly  from  a  desire  to  hoard  that  they  often  become  the 
victims  of  scurvy  and  die.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  emi- 
gration from  Bombay,  From  Bengal  the  number  despatched 
was  10,274  against  5,154  in  the  previous  year,  as  follows  : — 

Mauritius 
British  Guiana 
Trinidad 
Jamaica 
St.  Vincent 

Tlie  percentage  of  females  varied  from  38  to  43.  The  number 
of  coolies  embarked,  under  the  Lnbour  Act,  for  Assam,  Cacharand 
Sylhet  was  12,509,  or  3,576  more  than  the  number  despatched  in 
the  previous  year.  The  total  number  of  coolies  received  in  the 
Calcutta  depot  was  13,955,  among  whom  the  mortality  was  0*55 
per  cent,  against  258  of  the  previous  year  ;  the  mortality  from 
cholera  being  0*36,  against  073.  These  satisfactory  results  were 
due  to  the  better  class  of  labourers  sent  down  to  the  depdts ;  to 
better  management  in  the  depots ;  and  to  the  larger  proportion 
of  up-country  coolies  received.  The  percentage  of  women  to  men 
was  54!'61.  The  percentage  of  mortality  among  the  coolies  in 
transit  was  2*44  of  which  1*99  was  from  cholera.  The  number 
of  imported  labourers  in  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Sylhet,  remaining 
employed  at  the  end  of  1868,  was  29,461.  A  new  Act  was  pass- 
ed in  1870  to  regulate  the  importation  of  labour. 

The  flow  of  inland  ^ trade  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  \s 
tested  only  by  the  Inland  Customs  line.  The  receipts  for  tho 
portion  of  the  line  in  these  Provinces  amounted  to  £471,819 
from  salt  and  £48,860  from  sugar.  In  the  Punjab  there  is  a 
system  of  registering  inland  trade.  The  general  results  are  as 
follows : — 

8  C  3 


1867-68, 

1868-69. 

313 

1,237 

3,001 

5,014 

1,840 

2,248 

•  •  • 

1,426 

•  •  • 

349 
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The  Puhjah. 


Cis  Sutlej  Independent  States 

Kiishnieer   ten  itoi  iea  (includ-  ] 
iug  Jiimmoo)  and  coiiutne8  > 
ou  the  North- East  Frontier  j 

Cubul  and   countries  ou  the) 
North-Eabt  Frontier         ..  ) 

Rajpootana  and  Central  India... 

North- Western  Provinces 

Bengal 

Hoinhay  and  SInd 

Other  places          ,,. 

Total 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total,     i 

1 

1 

Hs. 
44,94,040 

7,74,129 

24,91,481 

25,30,051 
74.25,067 
38,02.450 
35,12,375 
6,65,183 

Ea.                 Rs. 
26,65,595      71,59,635- 

9,60,197      17,34,32G; 

I 

11,64,527      36,56,00j<! 

1,63,34,873  1,88,64.924 

J7,38.6i7      91,63.6^4 

12,98,278     51,OOJ2« 

25,41,087      60.53.4i;2 

2,b7,273        9,52,400 

2,56,94,776  2,69,90,447 

5,26,85,223 

U1ie  above  does  not  include  railway  tniffic,  nor  goods  carried  by 
the  Punjab  Government  Steam  Flotilla.  The  total  weight  uf 
goods  carried  by  Railway  during  18(i8-G9  is  given  as  l,854,btil 
maunds.  The  up  traffic  of  the  Steam  Flotilla  was  mainly 
Couiuiissariat  malt  liquor — the  down  traffic  w-as  comparatively 
insiiiuificant. 


Frlnclixd  Imports. 

Maunds. 


Dyes,  ... 

•  • . 

32,275 

Dyes,  ... 

...       34.316 

Cotton, 

... 

46,939 

Cotton, 

...       27,4Uo 

Flour, ... 

... 

13,541 

Wool, ... 

. .  •           *.0,0  tf  X 

Fruits, 

•  •• 

54,132 

Fruits,... 

17,560 

Furs  and  feath 

ers. 

14,750 

Grain,... 

...    8,48,118 

Grain,  ... 

••• 

10,25,145 

Ghee,  ••• 

25,9iSl 

Ghee,  ... 

... 

30.734 

Metals, 

55,204 

Metals, 

... 

82,417 

Oil-seeds, 

...    1,70,571 

Oil,       ... 

•  • . 

29,739 

Rice,  ... 

...    2.00,501> 

Oil  seeds. 

••• 

2,49,873 

Salt,    ... 

...    3,42,169 

Rice,    ... 

• .  • 

80,452 

'  Sugar, 

...  10,44,151 

Salt,     ... 

•  • . 

4,68,3UG 

Cotton  cloths. 

...        o8,lv'S 

Sugar, . . . 

• .  • 

8,15,017 

Spices, 

•  •  • 

11,2G9 

Tobacco, 

•  • . 

11,837 

Cotton  cloths, 

••  • 

40,000 

Principal  Exports. 

Maumh 


To   the  Cis-Sutlcj  Sikh  States  the  i»rinci2)al  exports  were  cot- 
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clotlis,  sugar,  grain,  metals,  salt  and  Jnigs;  to  Kaslimeer 
the  North-Uast,  cotton  goods  ;  to  Cabul  and  tlie  Nortli- 
;,  cottou  goods,  tea  and  dyes  ;  to  Bajjjootana  and  Central 
\,  sugar,  cotton  goods,  grain,  metals,  rice,  oil-seeds,  gliee  ami 
;  to  tbe  North- Western  Provinces,  salt,  jyuskmina  goods 
cotton  clotlis ;  to  Bengal,  ^lUskmiiKM;  to  Bombay  and  Siud, 
mina,  dyes,  cotton  aud  silk.  The  following  stateraeut  shows 
trade  duriog  1863-09  of  some  of  the  chief  commercial  towns 
e  Province,  exclusive  of  railway  traffic: — 


,,,„. 

Bipo.li. 

,... 

Ud*. 

«•■ 

"^■"P"^ 

■"»■      ■»■ 

13,11.333 

l.0i,63.3(Ui3.M.1l  I's.^O  7»  Kf 

ifl,02„1H  S.SB.SolwO 

UH.TIU 

■l,-:::,a73|      W.wu      i,jb.!m; 

1  'M":    irt!.  §;»:» 

"i       '.'.                  '.'.'.                 '.'. 

n'.K.an,  t.\l'.>  -. 

■1      ei'.M.OM 

Lsyj*? 

maoMtli.i 

1    ■..■1,L'(I,IB,7!S 

i.ea.uiu 

u,3-j,»ia  i......  ■      1 

. .  i    ia.ai,ui7 

s,ua 

l,l!(l,3W       J.'- 

■     ■'      a,3l.ltis 

idhu;"       ;:: 

1,B7,C«« 

K,M,S5»      n: 

.     ■■   a..:we«B 

S,6f,!>l»la,i--- 

.■■■     ii.SI.B8« 

lo.M^eio 

7a,W.I30    6,ii|  ■■ 

■i  i,,-.n.fc.'.eiB 

4.M,051 

M1,37.*J1      -u    ..       1  ■     , 

:  ■  ■    ■■     jii,i7.6»5 

3.UI,(W 

SI.BI.SOS   3.i;<-:_.- 

^^t""'_|_           ~          ; 

'^%Mt\      "?.:'.j          ■■'■:■ 

,  .     'l^'ill 

hilh: 

luiua  KtinQ       " 

i^^^i  ^:p 

spiaii'Khau      '.'.'.               '.'. 

ijyi^vy)  i7j^,l:  x"j;!- 

""■ 

'i,S  1,71V 

'""■""■""!  "^''^"i  "■''■'"■ 

■"-■■"■■:  ■-■■'''-' 

e  were  14  Companies  in  the  Punjab,  registered  under  Act 
f  Ibdd,  of  which  three  were  BaukiDg  Association.i,  two 
.ing  Companies,  three  eugaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
was  a  Brewery,  one  a  Club,  one  a  Slate  Company,  aud  three 

i  to  the  trade  with  Central  Asia  the  Maharajah  of  Kash- 
■  entered  into  engagements  in  1870  by  which  a  free  trade 
!  is  opened  into  Kaahgaria  by  Leh  and  the  Changchen- 
pass.  Mr.  T.  D.  Forsyth,  C.  B.,  is  at  pTesent  (August 
)  on  a  commercial  mission  to  the  ruler  of  Kashgaria.  Dr. 
ey,  tbe  Government  Agent  at  Leh,  rejiorts  that  whereas  in 
the  value  of  the  merchandize,  passing  tlirougb  the  north  of 
amounted  to  less  than  3  lakhs  of  rupees,  while  the  customs 
amounted  on  an  avernge  to  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
s,  in  IStiS  the  value  of  the  trade  exceeded  5  lakhs  of  rupees, 
the  customs  duty  on  an  average  fell  short  of  5  per  cent,  on 
vahio  of  the  goods.  The  following  were  tlic  principal  Im- 
into  Loll  from  Yarkand  and  Cbanthan  in  1808 :— 
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Trade  iciili  Central  A$ia. 


Imports. 


•  •  • 


••  • 


••• 


••• 


Siiawl  wool, 

Common  wool, 

Cliaraa  (a   resinous   exudation  of  the  hemp 

plant,  used  as  a  naicoiic,) 
Brick  tea,  (from  Lhassa,) 

OHlt,      ...  ••• 

Felt  rugs, 

Silver  ingots, 

Gold  dust,  ) 

Turquoise,      ...  >  From  Khotan 

Silk,  ...  J 


••• 


«•• 


... 


••• 


•* 


Weight  in 
Maunds  of 

80  n>& 


... 


1.450 
1,000 

1,136 
320 
14,000 
2,757  pieces. 

8t5       „ 
1,702  tolahs. 

2,500  No. 

47 


Value  iu 
Us. 


72  463 
20,000 

42.600 
48,400 
17,500 

5,5  U 
14.276 
22,126 

5,550 
18,000 


The   following  were  the  principal  exports  from  Leh  to  Yarkaud 
and  Chanthan : — 


Cotton  piece  goods 
Goat  skins 
Spices  ... 
Sugar  ... 
Saffron  ... 
Broadcloth 
Pearls  ... 
Kashmeer  scarfs 


••• 


•.• 


Weight  in     Value  ii 


Maunds  of 
80  lbs. 


lU. 


594 
679 
493 
139 

10 

67  pieces. 

50  bcore. 
135  pairs. 


44,533 
42.43^ 

19,74.^ 

5,592 

16,0001 

♦i,70o| 

5,O0ll 

17,20 


Oudh, — There  was  a  very  large  export  of  grain  owing  t^  the 
high  prices  ruling  iu  the  Agra  and  Delhi  markets  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  famine  iu  Rajpootana  and  the  southern  parts  of 
the  PuDJab.  Mistakes  were  made  in  collecting  the  statistics, 
which  were  useless.  The  railway  between  Lucknow  and  Cawn- 
pore  carried  185,415J  passengers  and  218,302  maunds  up  and 
180,408  passengers  and  587,963  maunds  down  to  Cawnpore. 

Central  Provinces. — Excluding  Government  stores  and  Rail- 
way materials  the  inland  traffic  has  been  as  follows  sinod 
1803-64 :— 


Inland  Trade  oj  the  Central  Provinces, 
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1863-64 
1864-65 
186566 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 


•  99 


Tom, 
102,341 
134.719 
136,265 
175  561 
196.432 
209,089 


3,909.008 
4,386,251 
5-519,766 
6,517,864 
6,110,897 
6,795,263 


lis  increase  has  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  large  export  of 
tton  and  the  unusually  large  import  of  grain.  The  exterior 
arkets  with  which  this  trade  is  carried  on  may  be  thus  exbi- 
ted. 


''estem   trade   with   Berar  and)   1867  68 
Bombay    ...  ...  ...J"  1868  69 

orthern  trade   with  Central  In-  \  ,  ^r»^  ^« 
dia,    the   North-Western   Pro-/-ocQ\»A 
Tiuoes,  and  Calcutta,  ...  ) 

astern  trade  with  Cuttack  and  )  1867-68 
Coast  distiicts  ...  ..    J  1868  69 

>uthern   trade  with  Hyderabad  J  10^7/50 
(Deccan)  and  the  Madras  Pre-  >  lopo^^Q 


Tons, 
96.392 
114,107 

74,457 
80,700 

20,707 
12,584 

4,876 
1,608 


Vcdiie,  £, 
3  086.920 
3,867,345 

2,730.344 
2,704,626 

233,970 
193,918 

59,663 
29,374 


sidency      •«•  ...  ...  j 

be  principal  articles  entering  into  the  trade  in  1868-G9  were  : — • 


Imports. 


Maunds. 


Value. 


••• 


••« 


•• 


••• 


••• 


Cotton 

>iigar 

^It 

^rain 

>il  seeds 

^letals  and  Hardware 

English  Piece  Goods 

kfiscellaneons        European 

Goods 
IJoTintry  cloth 
Ulk  and  Silk  Cocoons 
Worses,    Cattle  and   Sheep 

No. 
Ik>coanut8 


Exports. 


Maunds. 


••• 


50,298 
190,651 
856,470 
938,469 

90,773 
206,178 

96,501 

80,547 
6,030 
2,036 

120,236 
107,961 


Rs 
11,62,524 
16,53.729 
51,55,589 
25,18,495 
I  3,40,322 
72,81,609 
|96,83,3]6 


299,099 
102,981 
59,596 
980,512 
58,236 
87,171 
46,7:i0 


Value. 


39,62,087 

4,35,944 

13,68,536 

8,08,980 
10,33,376 


Kb. 

65,35,173 
9,63,576 
3,97,990 

25,24,195 
2,23,091 

19,66,173 

72,87,986 


50,029  37,46,522 
40,11834.75,625 


516 

44.355 
34,696 


l,34,o92 

3.84,839 
4,84,192 
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Jtdaml  Trade  of  B.  Burma, 


The  following  shews  the  traffic  at  Fairs  : — 
^' umber  of  fairs  held    ••• 
Kumber  of  persons  attending  them 

Value  of  property  of  all  kinds  brought  for  sale 

Value  of  property  sold  •.. 
which  includes — 

English  piece  goods 

Country  manufactures  and  raw  produce 

Horses  and  Ponies 

Horned  Cattle  and  Sheep 

M  iscellaneo us  goods 
Compared  with  the  previous  year  these  show  a  falling  off  under 
all  heads,  due  no  doubt  to  the  unfavourable  season  and  to  tlie 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  At  noue 
of  these  Fairs  was  there  any  disturbance,  or  any  outbreak  of 
epidemic  disease  except  at  Hurda,  in  the  Hushungabad  district, 
in  January,  wiiere  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  cholera 
the  Fair  was  broken  up. 

British  Bui*ma, — The  trade  with  Upper  Burma  and  the 
Shan  States  shews  a  great  falling  off  as  compared  with  1867-^8, 
the  Exports  having  been  of  the  value  of  £1,232,407  in  the  for- 
mer year  against  £1,478,117  in  the  latter,  and  the  Imj^orts 
£«82,bi)7  and  £1,007,031  respectively:— 


80 

...  1,361,671 
Rs. 

...  60,10,132 
...  35,65,535 

...     6,64,509 
...  16,74.440 
7,017 
...     5,69,679 
. . .     7,49,830 

Places. 


rhayetmyo 


Toungoo 


••• 


Years. 

Exports. 

-{ 

1867-68 
1868  (;9 

1867  68 

1868  69 

£ 

1,382,307 

1,154,205 

95,811 

78,203 

Impotts. 


ToU). 


£ 

980,9j>4  2,363.-29li 
801,083'l,955,2S>i. 


86,047 
81,014 


181,858 
159,2i7 


Although  the  value  is  less  by  about  £430,000  than  the  total 
of  the  preceding  year,  it  is  still  much  in  excess  of  previous  yean, 
and  about  £500,000  above  the  average  of  the  5  years  imrae- 
diatoly  anterior,  in  which  is  included  the  large  aggregate  of 
18G7-68.  The  last  named  year  was  exceptional.  Upper  Bunw 
had  just  recovered  from  rebellion,  and  its  population  required  more 
than  the  usual  supply  of  goods  of  European  manufacture  ;  whilst 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  and  consequeut 
paucity  of  cultivation,  a  large  quantity  of  rice  was  called  for. 
Berar. — For  the  registration  of  trade  statistics  24  out-posts 


Iiihiud  Trade  of  Berar, 
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iu   East  and  9  in  West  Horar  are  niaintaincd.     The  returns  show 
the  following  results  for  the  yeiir  18G8-G9  : — 

Goods. 
ions. 


Exports 
Imports 

Exports 
111)  pons 


Rupees. 

5,26,33,224 
5.49,81.507 


5,2G3.32-3 
5,498,151 


121.527 
101,681 
JAve  K^tock. 

62,GS3 

Tlie  8ul)joined  statement  gives  the  exports  and  imports  across 
that  part  of  tlie  Berar  frontier  ^vhich  bounds  its  western  divi- 
sion. It  includes  all  goods  despatched  and  received  at  railway 
stations : — 


5  07.003 
3,45,737 


50,700 
34.574 


Experts. 

Iinp<»Jt5 

!. 

Unnncls 

Mniinns 

82  n>K. 

Rupees. 

£ 

82  lb.-. 

Rupee. 

£ 

Cotton 

each. 

oacli. 

2.0  ,8S,O20 

2,0(^8. f  02      14  743 

3.16  412 

31.641 

"iipar  tKuA  G«or 

b77o 

i         (»1.»-  1 

j»,4»«'j    f»n;75 

7.25.02S 

72.. '.»H 

U  ItCHt 

)4.«7J) 

4<i.<P5 

4,0'}) 

17.(t71 

63,8  W 

6;H4 

Rico 

2,1:3 

11.' 67 

1  107 

6o,;^2 1 

3,88.317 

?8,^3 

OtboT  Gjains  ... 

2.r.7.i?:9 

0,4i'.S  3 

64.-.i81 

Jr7,272 

85.9til 

8,. '06 

^■|i":  See*!.* 

14.14" 

•1«,S87 

4.0S0 

lo,li73 

4i.2«50 

4,2-6 

)Ict;tl  »iid  n.iniwjuo 

2,G71 

1 .2S,944 

12,894 

08,032 

4«.40,824 

4,845,621 

£ll>:Ii^h     Piert?     OovmIs,     and 

(  oniitiy  Ck'ths 

5.72r> 

■1, 16.712 

41  r7i     30.o:.4 

24,50,703 

243,079 

ToV>iilco 

2.4i.» 

35<i71 

3.5' 7,        I.ISC 

50.015 

2  6-. : 

,I>yt« 

4  1i7| 

1  4i.7^> 

14  179        1  s2r, 

C4,751 

6,475 

Tin  ber  nnd  Wood 

7  201 1 

07  1S3' 

0.728      60.281 

1,45.060 

14..0O7 

i^fae«-  and  Oil    .. 

P.<b9 

2.1    (ilS 

21.205      2u,2.8 

4,21.>89' 

4-M89 

<>l«:iim 

2.1  :,0 

9.3»i.7.'*3 

03(i79l            41' 

7.54.' 

755 

llirCellaneouA... 

2  £5  2y5 

21),4tt,113 

204,611    3.63,46.5 

21,70,37^ 

217,03s 

!                 Total  ... 
1 

14.33.172 

7,So,lo2 

I 

No. 

No. 

=Hor£«9,  Cattle  and  Slicep 
1 

12,374 

2,61,39,602 

1 

29  364 
2,613065 

3,017 

eo.roo 

6,501 

Total  ,. 

1 

1.17,90,406 

i,i79.o:o 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  district  officers  to  preserve  order 
and  cleanlincFs  during  the  two  large  fairs  at  Dewalgaon  (Bool- 
danah  district)  and  Nagurtass  (Bas.sim  District)  were  attended 
with  perfect  success.  'J'hc  Fairs  are  loosing  tlieir  importance 
and  conmicrcial  utility  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  by  its  close  alliance  with  Bombay,  but  they  still  com- 
bine very  conveniently  the  attractions  of  religion,  profit,  and 
pleasure,  though  the  ancient  holy  day  is  fast  merging  into  the 
modem  "holiday.     The  weekly  markets,  >Yhich  flourish  exceed- 
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ingly  at  all  the  towns  and  large  villages,  are  of  much  importance 
to  the  country.  By  them  are  the  wholesale  prices  regulated 
and  retail  prices  kept  at  their  natural  level,  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  quantity  and  kind  of  manufactured  commodities  now 
brought  for  sale  at  these  bazars  shows  that  the  growing  wealth 
of  the  rural  population  has  created  a  demand  for  various;  small 
luxuries  hitherto  unknown,  and  for  a  better  quality  of  all  things 
consumed.  A  small  cess  is  levied  on  stalls,  and  is  spent  in 
maintaining  conservancy  of  the  maikets. 

Mysore. — The  estimated  aggregate  value  of  all  commodities 
exported  from,  and  imported  into,  the  Province  during  the  last 
two  years,  is  : — 

Exports.  Imports. 

1868-69  ...  Rs.  1,68.01,130     ...     2,20,85,384 

1867  68  ...     „     1,38,86,358     ...     1,63,01,000 


Increase 


Re.     29,14,772 


63,84,384 


Coorg, — The  following  exhibits  the  amount  of  traffic  along  the 
2  main  ghat  roads  down  to  the  Western  Coast  as  contrasted  wiih 
that  of  the  previous  year : — 


Description. 


Loaded  Carts     ... 

Empty     do. 

Baudies  with  horses  and  buUocks 

Horses 

Palankeen  or  muncheel  with  bearers 

Bullocks  with  loads 

Do.  without  ... 
Men  with  loads 

Do.  without  ... 
Cattle 

Sheep  and  goats 
Camels 
Elephants 
Asses 


Total 


••• 


Periambady. 

SampaJL 

1SG7-68 

186869 

1867-68 

1S68-69 

17,171 

26,441 

9,311 

9J29 

7,667 

8,200 

399 

1,049 

242 

185 

160 

169 

1,118 

741 

761 

1,420 

•  • » 

3 

1 

17 

4.021 

4,996 

10.783 

11,651 

•  •  • 

6,181 

1,350 

•  •• 

3,808 

10,250 

6,10() 

•  •• 

7,771 

42,296 

20,140 

•  • 

3,226 

5,188 

1.300 

•  •• 

6S3 

416 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1 

■  •  • 

23S 

38 

54 

3 

0 

m 

30 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

19 

45,275 

1,04,951 

49,308 

24.292 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

RAILWAYS. 

Fnogress  in  Twenty  Tears' 

first  sod  of  an  Indian  Railway  was  turned  in  1850.  !»• 
S70  there  were  4,628  miles  of  railway  open  in  India.  TLe 

line  was  paying  more  than  the  guaranteed  rate  of  in- 
and,  during  a  European  war,  the  5  per  cent  stock  of  all 
loted  in  the  money-market  at  a  premium  of  six  per  cent 
jvenue  of  the  nine  lines  of  open  railway  was  nearly  as 
IS  that  of  Belgium,  or  £5,709,382.  The  net  and  divisi^ 
;eipts  nearly  equalled  the  gross  revenue  of  Denmark,  or 
,952.  A  capital  of  seventy-nine  millions  sterling,  chiefly 
ii  money,  had  been  spent,  and  as  much  more  is  being 
as  will  make  the  guaranteed  railway  stock  exceed  the 
Debt  of  India.  Taking  the  worst  line  with  the  best,  rail- 
'liich  at  present  end  "  nowhere**  as  well  as  those  which  run 
n  great  cities,  the  whole  yielded  a  return  of  about  3J  per 
n  1869.  Upwards  of  sixteen  millions  of  passengers  were 
,  and  only  thirty-one  were  killed  in  a  year  of  unusual 
r.  The  passengers  increase  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year. 
3ods  traffic  grows  in  proportion.  Tn  1869  the  trains  ran 
illions  of  miles  drawn  by  1,174  engines  and  consisting  of 
passenger  carriages  and  22,393  waggons.  In  the  twentieth 
)f  the  history  of  railway  enterprise  in  India,  Bombay  and 
lla  were  brought  within  2 J  days  of  Calcutta,  and  Calcutta 

three  weeks  of  London.  And  this  was  done  with  capital 
aterials  drawn  from  a  country  14,000  miles  away,  by  en- 
5  of  an  alien  race  to  whom  exposure  in  such  a  climate  is 
.  The  Government  which,  in  1850,  sanctioned  experimental 
{  120  miles  in  Bengal  and  30  in  Bombay,  has  obtained  an 
f  Parliament  to  raise  four  millions  sterling  every  year 
),000  miles  be  added  to  the  6,000  already  open  or  under 
iction. 


Hallways  in  1860; 

ticulars  as  to  the  present  and  future  length  of  the  va- 
sanctioned  lines  will  be  found  ia  the  following  table  v — 


9  D  1 


IttdiaH  liaHwaye. 


IUUw«7. 

.i 

Jiji^^ 

GhuiiihIkU  Limt.— 

Vn.t   1,    Un..              1  **"''■  ''"" 

jMut  Imlwu    ...  j  jui,i,uij,oreliuB 
Greai  ludimireiiinsul* 
.,    .                       (South. west  line 
MiJras             -  }  N„rtb-i.«t  li..e 
):rimU.iy,  Barodn,  aud  Ceiitr&L  ludiu 

Siunjub    *^       :::       ::;       ;: 
(  I'tiiii     

<itt.:iD.=..ulhera 

Uudl.  aud  Kuhilkund  ... 
L-i..uiiiiu      ... 
Stat,-  lintl.— 

I'alriitiB  and  Canning  .. 
Kurtlicn.  ruiijab 

lvl.u„,na,m  ..                    

OciiiiMimtteO 

^ulhaltee  ... 

Total 

1.278 

Ji 

5-22 
340 
3S4 
109 
24d 
320 

3:s 

lfi9 
672 
lUO 

es 

173 

8 

:i 

274 

l,13Ii 
225 

1,184 
492 
215 
31ul 

log 

211) 
310 
1K8 
lU 
42 
18 

28 

i 

274 
4.6284 

2(1,1 
20 

479 

147 

4.-. 
C:;ii 

»■; 

1731 

i 

1 

6,249 

u. 

Nt%i:  Contracts. — Some  of  tliesc  lines  were  sanctioned  in  1S69 
mill  ctmsist  of  extensions  of,  or  brandies  to,  railways  iu  the  LauJs 
of  existing  Companies.  In  making  arraufiemeuU  with  them  ftfi 
the  execuiion  of  the  new  works  ccriain  terms  iu  tiie  original  con- 
tracts were  modified.  A  more  definite  power  of  control  was  given 
to  the  Government  over  the  operations  of  tlie  Companies'  oflicera 
in  their  preparation  of  the  plans  and  estimates  and  while  the 
lines  were  in  course  of  cunsUucuon.  It  was  arranged  that 
imy  excess  profits  over  5  per  cent  were  to  be  ec^tially  diviiitJ 
between  the  Government  imd  the  Companies,  As  the  clause 
lelatiug  to  profits  originally  stood,  it  was  provided  that  iu  tie 
event  of  the  amount  which  had  been  advanced  by  Govcrniueut 
for  the  guaranteed  interc&t  being  repaid  with  interest,  the  uliola 
of  ibe  net  profits  should  go  to  the  shareholders.  The  GovL'tn- 
meut  now  arrange  to  keep  no  aecount  of  guaranteed  interest  as 
against  the  Companies,  and  to  cancel  the  past  debt,  which  was 
ftccnmnlaling  at  a  rate  to  leave  little  hope  of  tlie  ability  ofilfl 
Companies   to  pay  it  ofif  within  the  terms  of  their  leases.    Xl"* 
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Coin))ajiies  wliicli  Iiiv.)  ngree<l  to  this  arrAngem^nt  up  to 
ilay  187W  are  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  ;  tlie  iladras  ;  tlie 
Boinba}',  Biiroda,  anJ  Central  Itidtn;  tlie  Sciitde,  Punjab,  aud 
Dellii ;  Ihe  Great  Southern  of  India;  aud  the  Cariiatic.  The 
first  three  have  been  informed  that  the  Government  will  waiv^ 
its  right  to  purchase  their  linetj  at  the  expiraliou  of  the  fir^t 
2-5  j-eara  of  their  leases,  whicli  occurs,  iu  the  ca.se  of  the  Great, 
Indian,  iti  \ti7i ;  of  the  Madras,  and  Bombay  and  Baroda  in 
18S0. 

Stock. — Tlie  following  table  shews    what  was  the  locomotive 
and  rolliag  fitock  on  the  1st  January  1S70  ; — 


.■^^   i 

LocOffiO 

I..,. 

Pnfl-engBt 
C«rU,ije.. 

lvV-«n»- 

iP 

Fa„-y. 

•4 
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»M 

Bomtuy,  Barod.,  H  CauiiLil  Lidln 

S,0£ 

(BcmrtB   ... 

» 

z. 

7M 

38 

IH 

:. 

T8I 

»S 

fls     m 

SSI 

i,iea 

GrwlSoiitkomnflndU.. 

11 

Euurn  Iku)>..l 

r. 

m 

Oudb  »ld  Hubilkimi     ... 

J 

" 
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\  1 

h: 
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11 
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'" 

:-     «• 

S3t 

TobM 

i,om 
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Establishments. — The  number  of  Europeans,  East  Indians  and 
Natives  employed  on  the  lines  in  Bcngdl  and  Madias,  on  the  1st 
October  last  was  3,221  of  the  two  former,  and  33,422  of  the  latter. 
Thus  nearly  11)  per  cent,  were  Enropeans. 

Acoidents. — The  list  of  casualties  for  1SC9  is  a  heavy  one. 
Two  accidents  alone  occasioned  the  death  of  30  passengers 
and  injury  to  4D  more.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  in 
1869  is  put  down  at  10,513,037.  Out  of  these  31  or  1S7 
per  million  lost  their  lives  from  causes  beyond  their  control; 
and  4' 7S  per  million  were  in  like  manner  injured.  Besides 
these,  17  were  killed,  and  13  were  injurt-d  through  their  own 
fault  or  incaution.  With  regard  to  the  servants  of  the  Compa- 
nies 109  were  killed,  of  whom  eight  met  their  deaths  from  cau- 
ses beyond  tlicir  control;  trespassers  to  the  number  of  48  were 
ELI30  run  over  and  killed.  In  addition  to  the  deaths  hero  record- 
ed another  remarkable  list  is  given  of  persons  wlio  died 
irliile  travelling,  or  at  stations  when  starting  for  their  journey, 
>r  at  tlte  eud  of  it.     No  less  than  132  passengers  were  thus,  du- 
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ring  the  half  year,  found  either  dead  or  dying.  The  moat  com- 
mon cause  ascribed  is  cholera.  Heat  apoplexy  also  took  off  se- 
veral; chronic  dysentery ;j  fever,  and  asthma,  others,  but  many 
deaths  are  attributed  to  "  natural  causes."  It  is  possible  that 
the  fatigue  of  travelling  and  the  heat  may  have  accelerated  death 
in  some  cases,  but  no  complaint  is  made  of  overcrowding,  and  in 
all  probability  most  of  the  sufferers  started  on  their  journey  in  a 
weak  state,  some  perhaps  in  the  hop&  of  reaching  their  homes 
or  a  sacred  river  or  shrine  and  dying  there. 

Capital, — The  total  amounts  of  capital  whixA,  up  to  the 
Slst  March,  had  been  raised  by  the  Companies  was 
86,522,491?.,  of  which  they  had  expended  83,444,147/.  Of 
the  86,522,491?.  raised,  7l,59a,84C/.  consisted  of  share  capital, 
13,605,685?.  of  debentures,  and  1,325,960?.  of  debenture  stock. 
The  number  of  shareholders  on  the  31st  December  1869  waa 
48,733  ;  and  there  were  7,624  debenture  holders.  Of  the  pro- 
prietors of  shares  47,285  were  in  England  and  808  in  India,  394 
of  those  in  India  being  natives.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  liiie» 
when  finished  is  £100,250,000. 

Reveime  and  Traffic. — The  receipts  from  passengers  in  1869 
were  1,737,168?.  as  compared  with  1,752,169?.  in  1868,  being  a 
falling-off  of  15,001?.  The  receipts  from  merchandise  were 
8,808,767?.  in  1869  and  3,356,879/.  in  1868,  being  an  increase  of 
351,888?.  Miscellaneous  receipts  also  increased  by  51,772?.  from 
111,675?.  to  163,447?.  This  net  increase  of  388,659?.  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  1869  over  those  of  1868  was,  however,  absorbed  and 
converted  into  the  small  reduction  above  mentioned  by  an  in- 
crease of  69,599/.  in  the  maintenance  charges,  and  of  325,5341 
in  the  working  expenses.  The  proportion  of  working  expenses  to 
gross  receipts  in  some  cases  was  above  80  per  cent,  while  ia 
others,  viz.,  the  East  Indian  and  the  North-west  line  of  the 
Madras,  it  was  about  half  that  proportion.  The  average  expen- 
ses of  the  13  lines  which  realised  profits  were,  in  1868,  61'77, 
and  in  1869,  6405  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  first  and 
second  class  still  formed  a  very  small  portion  of  the  passenger  traf- 
fic. Out  of  10,011,633  conveyed,  137,762  were  first,  626,355 
second,  and  15,247,516  third  class,  the  last  being  95  23  per  cent 
the  whole.  The  receipts  from  passengers  amounted  to  1,496,1171, 
of  which  1,268,481?.,  or  84*45  per  cent.,  was  obtained  from 
the  third  class,  the  second  class  producing  133,773?.,  and  the 
first  92,000?.  The  goods  which  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the 
merchandize  traffic,  were  coal,  cotton,  iron,  sugar,  indigo,  grains, 
rice,  salt,  piece-goods,  jute  and  hides.  During  the  year  ending  the 
30th  June  1809,  2,588,513  tons  of  merchandize  were  carried, 
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the  receipts  therefrom  amounting  to3,705,364;.  Of  this  1,017.216 
tons  were  conveyed  by  the  East  Indian,  and  514,377  by  the 
Qreat  Indian  Peninsula  Railways  alone,  the  receipts  of  tliese  two 
Companies  being  2,840,675^.,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
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But  Indian  (Mwii) 

5.BI0.il7i 

13,060 
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182,359 
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.,      75,441 

OTMt  Indian  pBiiiDsala  ... 

3,U41,3UU 

296  231 

3&3,60.->  445,670 

M»dr»«(Sont!iwfrt) 

1.GH9I8 

IS.tilO 

51.893  283,1M 

(Nunh-west) 

<ei,(iSot 

I4i,af»5 

28,430    79,263 

Bombay  and  Bnruda 

1,847,195 

768 

14,704hc0,5«9 

ISciudo 

9H,B33 

3,033 

28,283,   73.355 

\      ..       Punj'tb               

Gea,itio 

" 

81,619 

/      „       Dellii 

711.650 

6.101 

113,1094 

Great  Soathcni  o£  India  ... 

810,323 

1,321] 

4.47S 

59,201 

B^tera  Bengal 

1.2S0,IIGA 

2.IS1 

35,797 

139.B41 

Oodb  (Main)  ... 

347.38Ui 

1,216 

22,131 

„      (Nnlbatee) 

si.aui 

58 

i,9ue 

8,171 

Carnatio          ...                ^ 

103,001 

15 

e.S29 

Port  Canning 

SIS,830i 

263 

W3    22,453 

Statfl  Bailways  and  New  Projects. 

The  Calcutta  and  Canning  Town  line  was  surrendered  to  the 
Ooremment  by  the  Company  which  constructed  it.  The  Jhe- 
lum  and  Khamgaon  line  was  executed  under  the  directions  of 
GoTemment  officers  in  the  space  of  nine  months,  and  is  being 
worked  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company.  The 
Lahore  and  Fesbawur  line,  is  being  liiid  out  and  constructed 
nndei  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lee  Smith,  The  principle 
followed  in  the  construction  of  this  line  is,  to  commence  it  on  a 
most  economical  scale  and  to  make  improvements  gradually  as 
the  trafSc  justifies  fresh  outlay  and  calls  for  greater  conve- 
niences. The  way  is  to  be  single,  the  works  substantial  and 
Koited  for  a  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour,  and  all  adjuncts  and 
buildings  are  to  be  of  the  most  simple  and  inexpensive  kind. 
The  line?  being  surveyed  by  the  Government  in  view  to  their 
early  commencement  are,  Ist,  from  Delhi  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  Bewaree,  with  a  branch  to  f  urruckuuggur,  where  valua- 
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ble  brine  springs  exist ;  2od,  from  Agra  to  Sambhur  salt  lake, 
and  on  to  Ajmeer,  forming  a  junction  at  some  point  to  be  deter- 
mined on  with  the  above-mentioned  line  from  Delhi ;  3rd,  from 
Mooltan  by  the  valley  of  the  Indus  to  Rohree  ;  4th,  from  Kool- 
burga  to  Hyderabad ;  5th,  fiom  Karwar  to  Hooblee.  Ruk^j 
have  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  all  those  who  are  en- 
gaged on  the  State  railways.  The  accounts  are  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinct from  those  on  other  public  works.  A  separate  account 
will  be  kept  for  each  railway.  The  expenditure  is  to  be  divided 
under  18  different  heads.  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the  chief  minister  of 
His  Highness  the  Nizam,  has  engaged  to  provide  a  million  of 
capital  for  the  construction  of  the  line,  between  Goolburga  and 
Hyderabad,  which  is  to  be  executed  and  managed  by  the  Indian 
Government  for  the  Nizam.  The  Maharajah  Holkar  has  also 
arranged  to  advance  a  million  sterling  for  the  branch  to  Indore 
from  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  the  British  Govern- 
ment allowing  him  4J  per  cent  interest  upon  the  loan,  aud 
dividing  with  him  rateably  on  the  share  of  the  outlay  eontrihuted 
by  him  the  profits  over  and  above  that  rate. 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  some 
of  the  future  lines,  which  will  not  form  part  of  the  system  of  main 
trunk  lines,  but  which  will  be  branches  and  feeders  to  them,  may 
not  advantageously  be  constructed  of  a  much  narrower  gauge 
nnd  be  altogether  of  a  lighter  description  than  the  existing 
lines.  In  1870  the  Portmadoc  and  Festiuiog  Railway  in  Walej?  was 
inspected  by  Indian  officers  with  a  view  to  this.  Mr.  Juland 
Diuivei's,  Government  Director  of  Railways,  thus  concludes  his 
annual  report  for  1809-70  from  which  most  of  the  above  facts  have 
been  taken  : — Witli  regard  to  the  future  extensions  contemplated, 
many  of  which  the  Government  propose  to  undertake  without 
the  intervention  of  Companies,  although  the  main  channels  of 
communication  have  been  provided  with  railways  by  the  present 
system,  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  in  regard  to  the 
execution  of  works  of  this  kind  and  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
materials  for  them,  as  well  as  the  improved  and  cheaper  rceaus 
of  conveying  the  permanent  way  and  stock  to  their  destination, 
furnish  good  ground  for  the  expectation  that,  under  a  properly 
organised  system  of  management,  well  selected  lines  will  be  laid 
down  at  much  less  cost  tTian  the  existing  ones,  and  will  be  pro- 
fitably worked,  whether  they  are  constructed  upon  the  standard 
gauge  or  a  narrower  one. 
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CHAPTEU  XVI. 

HE  POST  OFFICE  AND  THE  TELEQRAPH. 

The  FoBt  Office. 

E  Act  XVII.  of  1854  reduced  the  letter  aod  newspaper 
■-  of  Indift,  the  increase  of  letters,  newspapers,  parcels  and 
3  has  been  as  follows.     The  receipts  include  official  post- 
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number  of  poBt-offices  has  tacreased  from  645  ia  1854-55 
19  in  1868-69.  The  mode  in  which  the  mails  have  beea 
ed  each  year  is  thus  ewti : — 
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In  1868-69  the  postal  arrangemeuts  in  each  Provioce  vereai 
follows :— 
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Overland  Mail  Service, 
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The  increase,  in  detail,  in  1868-69  was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

• 

• 
"    JO 

• 
•0 

Books   and 
patterns- 

Total. 

1867-68 
1868-69 

Increase 

Increase  percentage 

62,567.255 
68,891,232 

5,411,110 
5,773,585 

651,426 
699,206 

625,056  69.154,847 
623,594  75,987,617 

6,323,977 

362,475 

47,780 

98,538 

6,832,770 

10107 

6  69 

7  33 

18-76 

988 

The  increase  in  letters  of  above  10  per  cent,  shows  a  larger  de- 
velopment than  in  any  recent  year.  The  increase  in  books  and 
patterns  is,  like  that  shown  the  previous  year,  very  large. 

Overland  Mail  Service. — The  re-arrangement  of  the  Overland 
JIail  Service  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  75  per  cent. 
(^d.  to  7d.)  in  the  sea-postage  on  letters,  but  the  old  rates 
were  continued  in  respect  of  letters  sent  by  or  addressed  to 
officers  of  the  Army  in  India.  The  whole  of  the  sea  postage 
collected  in  India  is  credited  to  the  English  Post  Office,  by 
which  the  revenue  of  the  Ocean  service  is  set  against  the 
cost,  the  balance,  or  excess  cost,  shown  against  each  of  the  seve- 
ral lines  of  communication,  being  borne,  in  certain  proportions, 
by  the  British  Government  and  the  several  Colonial  Govern- 
ments interested  in  the  Ocean  services.  There  was  some  corres- 
pondence during  the  year  having  for  its  object  a  redistribu^ 
tion  ,of  the  charges  of  the  Ocean  services,  the  idea  being 
that  India  had  been  saddled  with  too  large  a  share.  Not- 
withstanding the  considerable  enhancement  of  postage  nxtes,  the 
correspondence  between  India  and  England  increased  considera- 
bly. This  was  to  be  expected,  owing  not  merely  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  the  means  of  communication,  but  to  the  Bombay 
route  being  considerably  quicker  than  the  old  routes.  The  cor- 
respondence with  England  was  affected  as  follows  :— 

From  £ngland  via  Southampton,  about  15  per  cent,  increase. 
ft  „         „  Marseilles  ,,       6 


To 


tt 


,;  Southampton 
„  Marseilles 


91 


14 
20 


f ) 


>> 
»» 


The  Telegraph. 

No  report  of  the  Indian  or  Indo-European  Telegraph  has  ap- 
peared for  some  years.  The  following  shows  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Government  Indian  Telegiaph  from  its  com- 
mencement:— 
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The  Indo  European  LintM. 
Dumber  and  value  of  messages  in  each  Jiv 
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o-European  Lvne. — The  cost  and  mauagement  of  this  line 
reported  on  by  the  Director  General  and  Mr.  Kellner,  offi- 
LCcountant,  in  1869-70,  Since  the  completion  of  the  Sie- 
line  in  February  1870,  which  rendered  India  independent 
I  wire  through  Turkey,  the  portion  from  Kurrachee  to 
,  on  which  the  Government  of  India  haa  spent  a  million 
quarter  sterling,  has  generally  worked  well.  In  April  the 
li  Indian  Submarine  Company  opened  its  offices  for  the 
Liission  of  meesf^es  by  the  Bed  Sea,  Meditenanean  and 
)uth  cables. 


45^  The  Foreign  Office, 

CHAPT|:R  XVII. 

BRITISH  FEUD  A  TOR  Y  INDIA. 

The  Feudatory  portion  of  India  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment consists  of  153  States,  administered  by  th^ir  own  Cliiefs, 
with  varying  powers  amounting  in  a  few  cases  to  the  power  of 
Jife  and  death,  but  advised  and  controlled  by  English  oflScials, 
military  and  civil.  This  territory  is  being  gradually  surveyed 
topographically.  A  census  of  the  population  has  been  taken 
only  in  a  few  States  which  have  recently  happened  to  be  under 
the  direct  administration  of  English  officials,  during  the  minority 
of  their  chiefs.  Tiie  latest  return  roughly  estimates  the  area 
of  British  Feudatory  India  at  596,790  square  miles  and  tlie 
population  at  48  millions.  This  does  not  include  Mysore  nor 
Berar.  Without  them  there  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  area 
and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  all  India  under  Na- 
tive administration.  From  that  area  and  that  large  body  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  the  revenues  of  India  derive  no  benefit, 
while  the  expenditure  is  charged  with  the  excess  for  political 
establishments  not  met  by  tribute,  and  with  the  military  defence. 

The  Foreign  Office. 
British  Feudatory  India  is  supervised  by  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, which  was  organised  by  Warren  Hastings  in  1784  as  the 
Secret  and  Political  Department,  and  was  changed  in  1842 
into  its  present  form  and  name.  Up  to  1842  the  secret  branch 
comprised  generally  all  Government  transactions  connected  with 
w\ars,  negociations  and  missions.  The  Political  branch  com- 
prised all  ordinary  correspondence  with  Residents  and  Agents 
in  Native  territory,  Managed  territory,  and  Non-Regulation  Pro- 
vinces. The  Foreign  branch  comprised  all  transactions  between 
the  Government  of  India  and  Foreign  European  Powers.  Kow 
every  State  to  the  south  of  the  Himalayas  is  a  feudatory  of  Her 
Majesty  and  does  homage  and  pays  tribute  to  Her  representative, 
the  Viceroy.  The  Native  States  are  no  longer  "Foreign."  Native 
States  are  not  guided  by  international  law,  but  by  the  law  which 
naturally  exists  between  a  paramount  power  and  its  feudatories. 
The  Foreign  States  with  which  the  Government  of  India  has 
treaty  relations,  are  Independent  Burma,  Afghanistan,  Persia, 
Oman  and  Zanzibar.  The  Governor  General  is  represented  at 
Mandalay  by  a  Political  Agent  who  has  consular  jurisdiction 
over  registered  British  subjects,  similar  to  that  conferreil  by 
the  "  capitulations"  in  Turkey  and  Egypt ;  at  Bhamo  there  is 
an  Assistant  Political  Agent.  A  Mali ommedan  gentleman  acts 
as  his  Excellency's  rej^resentative  in  Cabul.     Of  late  the  Persiaa 


2'ribiUe  fromx  FeuJatories, 
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embassy  has  been  under  the  English  Foreign  Office.  A  Political 
Agent  attends  to  English  interests  at  Muscat  and  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  another  at  Zanzibar  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 
The  Government  of  India  protects,  or  exercises  the  influence  of 
a  superior  over,  Munipore,  Bhootan,  Sikhim,  Nepal  and  Beloo- 
chistan.  At  Munipore  there  is  a  Political  Agent  The  com- 
missioner of  the  Bhootan  Dooars  pays  an  annual  allowance  to 
Bhootan  so  long  as  the  country  is  at  peace ;  while  he  conducts  our 
relations  with  the  petty  State  of  Sikhim.  There  is  an  English 
Resident,  with  physician  and  staff,  at  Khatraandoo.  An  English 
officer  represents  the  Government  at  Khelat. 

OoBt  of  Administering  the  Feadatory  States  in  1868-69* 

The  48  millions  of  people  in  the  Feudatory  States,  and  the  7 
millions  of  Berar  and  Mysore,  contribute  nothing  towards  the 
general  revenues  of  India.  Their  chiefs,  who  are  guaranteed 
against  insurrection  and  are  interfered  with  only  when  disloyal  or 
hopeless  tyrants,  draw  the  whole  revenues  from  these  55  millions. 
The  tribute  which  they  pay  under  engagements  is  not  equal,  ex- 
cept in  Mysore,  Travancore  and  Cochin,  to  the  cost  of  the  political 
establishments  maintained  for  their  benefit.  A  large  portion 
of  our  military  expenditure,  to  which  these  States  contribute 
almost  nothing,  is  necessitated  by  their  existence.  The  "  tributes 
and  contributions  from  Native  States"  in  1868-69  amounted  to 
£687,363  as  follows  :— 


Qovemment  of  India, 

£ 

Various  Petty  States             ...  17,309 
Kizam*s    Government    on  ac- 

conn t  of  Alahratta  Choa te ...  10,811 

Bhopal                  ...                 ...  18.182 

Various  Petty  States              ...  22,630 

Chief  of  Kootee  (Indore)        ...  699 

Do.  of  Pubra  (Indore)         ...  150 
Her   Highness   Shahjehan   Re* 

gum  (Bhopal)     ...                 ...  366 

fiis  Highness  the  Maharajah  of 

Mysore              ...                ...  124 

North'  Western  Provinces, 

Jeypore                 ...                 ...  40,000 

Joudpore               ...                 ...  21.300 

Odeypore             ...                ...  19,643 

Doongerpore        ...                .«.  2,739 

Banswarra            ...                ...  2,739 

JLotah                    ...                 ...  19.236 

Boondee                ...                ...  16.000 

Jhalawar              ...                ...  8,000 

Various  Petty  States             ...  708 

Odeypore              ...               ...  7,746 


Punjab,  £ 

Sokeith                 ...                 ...  1  100 

Mundee                  ...                 ...  10,000 

Kupoorthulla        ...                 ...  13,100 

Chumba                ...                 ...  500 

Various  Petty  States             ...  3,310 

Jdadras. 
Mysore  Government  ...  245,000 

Travancore  ditto  ...                 ...  79,643 

Cochin  ditto          ...                 ...  18,000 

Bombay  and  Sind. 

Subsidy  from  Cutch                ...  23,369 

Kattywar  Tribute                   ...  56,075 

Various  Petty  States               ...  7,062 
Jagheerdars,  Southern  Mahrat- 

ta  Country,  *c.                     ...  8,240 
Rajah  Wuckutsingjee  of  Loon- 

\i'ara,  1st  instalment           ...  2,182 
Pajah  Bahadoor  Phoud  Sawunt 

Bhonslay,    Chief  of   Saw  unt- 

waree                 ...                 ..  10,000 
llamrow     Narayen,    Chief    of 

llamdoorg          ...                ...  1,200 


Total 


••• 


£687,363 
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Cost  of  Political  Establishments. 


In  the   same  year  the  cost  of  the  Political  Agencies  and  other 
Foreign  Services  was,  in  India  and  England,  £34-9,855: — 


OovemmerU  of  India, 

Residents  and  Political  Agents,  &c.,  at  Foreign  Ooarts  : 
Salaries  and   Allowances,  Establisliments  and  Con- 
tingent charges    ... 
Durbar  Presents,  and  AUowanoee  to  Vakeels,  &o. 
Sunday  Items 

Central  Provinces, 
Political  Establishmeute  ...  ... 

Durbar  Presents     ...  ...  ••• 

British  Burma. 
Political  Establishments  and  charges,  inclndiag  ex- 

pcuses  on  account  of  State  pnsonerB      ... 
Bhamo  Expedition  ... 
Durbar  Presents 

Settlement  of  Slam  Boundary  ... 
MisceUaneoiis 

Benged. 
Political  Establishments  and  ohargee 
Durbar  Presents,  and  Allowances  to  Vakeels,  Kativee 
of  rank,  &c. 

North- Western  Provinces. 
Political  Establiahmente  and  ohargee 
Sundry  Iteme         ••• 

Punjab. 
Pay  of  British  Envoy  at  Cabul,  and  other  Political 

Establiahments  and  chaises  ... 
Durbar  Presents      ... 
Sundry  Items 

Madras. 
Residents  and  Agents  at  Foreign  Coarts  :  Salaries, 

Establishments,  and  Contingent  charges 
Charges  on  account  of  State  prisoners 

Bombay  and  Sind. 
Residents  and  Agents  at  Foreign  Courts ;  Salaries  Es- 
tablishments and  Contingent  charges     ... 
Durbar  Presents  and  Allowances  to  Natives  of  rank, 

vLC         ...  •••  ••*  ...  ••• 

Sundry  Items 

Total  Politioal  Agencies  and  other  Foreign  Services 
in  India  and  England. 
Payments  as  in  Home  Accounta 

Total  ...  ...  £ 


61,342 

5,619 

251 


29| 
247 


67,212 
276 


3,316 

6,074 

50 

274 

4,816 


2,541 
1,137 


85,800 
521 


6,178 

1,065 

74,610 


11,337 
173 


13,510 

8,078 
35,021 


74,281 

5,651 
28,478 


28,678 


81,748 


11,510 


107,402 
321,177 


34»,67S 


Besides  this  expenditure  the  sum  of  £1,778,358  was  allowed,  or 
assigned  under  treaties  and  engagements,  out  of  the  revesiaes  of 
18G8-69  to  the  following  Pensioners  and  Chiefs;— 


Expense  of  Feudatory  States  since  1861-62. 
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Cost  of  Administering  the  Feudatory  States  since  1861-62. 
The  tributes  and  contributions  from  Native  States  have  seem- 
ed  to  diminish  in  the  eight  years  ending  1868-69,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Maharajah  Holkar  is  gradually  capitalising  his  tri- 
bute : — 


Year. 

1861-62  ... 
1862-63  ... 
186364  ... 
1864-65  ... 


... 


.•• 


Tribute. 

£ 
782,724 

28,276 
715,990 
681,144 


Year. 

1865-66  ... 
1866-67  (II  months) 
1867-68  ... 
1868-69 ... 


••• 


Tribute, 

£ 
709,632 
629,245 
689,286 
687,363 


The  following  shows  the  gradual  increase  of  the  cost  of  Politi- 
cal Agencies  and  other  Foreign  Services  in  each  Province  : — 


1866-67. 

1861-62. 

186^6^. 

1863-64. 

1864-66. 

1866-66. 

Eleven 

1867-68. 1868-69. 

Political  Establish- 

Months. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ment  and  Charf^es— 

Government  of  India  ... 

64,982 

67,720 

127,718 

67,648 

91,386 

65,802 

63,938 

61,693 

Oude 

87 

•    •    ••! 

•  • 

•  •     •  • 

■  • 

Central  Provinces 

■  •     •  • 

•    •    .«. 

•  • 

••• ••• 

•  • .  ■« 

36 

29 

British  Burma 

168 

1,609 

2,192 

4,170 

6,871 

9,f95 

14,468 

18.480 

Bengal 

6.860 

7,868 

•••••• 

6.397 

6,425 

2.982 

2,686 

2,630 

N.  W.  Provinces 

17.289 

18.074 

1.018 

32,018 

3.816 

88.062 

31,42^ 

35  821 

Punj.ib 

7,175 

10.?76 

e,949 

9.747 

8,676 

4,896 

10,706 

80,«S3 

Madras 

12,874 

19,312 

11.820 

6,674 

9.882 

9,123 

11,419 

11,610 

Bombay 

87.976 

99.489 

63,024 

80,914 

81,607 

78,634 

90,760 
226,424 

101,751 

196,760 

218,747 

202,721 

197,468 

206,661 

196.788 

807,406 

Eastern  Settlements   . . 
Total  .. 

•  .  •  . 

•  •     •  ' 



6 

•  •     • 

196,760 

218,747 

202,721 

197,468 

206,661 

196,788 

Dnrbai  Presents.  Ac— 

iGovemment  of  India  ... 

28,846 

82,364 

4,981 

34,619 

4,922 

34.025 

11,735 

6,619 

Central  Provinces 

26 

236 

64 

626 

287 

468 

247 

British  Burma 

•••»•• 

1,018 

•  •    ■• 

•  •   •  • 

•  t«  ••• 

50 

Bengal 

•  •• 

•  a  •    •   • 

•  •  ■». 

661 

■  •  •  ■ 

888 

606 

1.018 

Punjab 

1.694 

2,663 

7.148 

6  746 

2.223 

4,081 

748      1,066 

Bombay 

Total  .. 
ToUl  of  Political  Agen- 

2,320 

697 

1,476 

8,006 

6.326 

3,269 

2,8  JO      6,651 

82,860 

36,747 

13,841 

44.986 

14,095 

42,600 

16,377 

13,681 

dos.  &o.— 

229,610 

260,494 

216,662 

242,463 

220,656 

238,288 

241,801 

821,177 

In  1864-65  Lord  Lawrence  held  the  Lahore  Durbar,  and  in 
3866-67  the  Great  Durbar  at  Agra.  In  1868-69  Lord  Mayo 
received  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  with  great  splendour  at 
Umballa,  and  in  1869-70  his  Excellency  entertained  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  with  great  magnificence. 

The  Allowances  and  Assignments  in  detail  in  1868-69,  in  In- 
dia and  England,  were : — 


Vol.  XIV..  Tam-k  II. 


3  F 
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Political  Allowancea 


Oovtvnmtnt  of  It\dia. 

Pension  of  Wajeod  Ally  Shah,  ex  King  of  Oude     . . 

Proportion  of  Pension  of  Mnharajah  DuUeeji i^iug 

Fensiou  to  Ally  Bahadoor,  ex  Newnb  of  Banda,  iucludliiflf  Allow 

ance  to  the  Family  of  the  late  Zoolficar  Allv      . . 
Sripenda  and   £xtra  Allowances,   Ac,  to  Hia  H ighness  Prince 

oolam  llahonied,  son  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan 
Pennions  to  the  Family  of  the  ox-  Kujah  of  Coorg  ... 
ConipeUBation 

Pttjjoda  and  3Io8que  allowances      ,.. 
Pennions  exceeding  Ra.  6,00u  per  annum,  but  not  •zcctrdi&g  B«. 

20,000  per  annum  ... 
Feuaioua  not  exceeding  Rs.  6,00<^^>  per  annum 

Total  Government  of  India  £ 

Ovde. 

Territorial  and  Pulitical  Pensions. 
Newab  Malka  Jeh.in  .. 
Newab  Sooltan  Begum 

Pulitical  Pensions  not  exceedfns?  Ra.  20,006  per  annum 
rcnaiuna  not  exceeding  Ra.  5,000  per  annum 
Maafee  Compensation 
Miscellaueoua 

Total  Oude  £ 

Ctniral  ProvinctM, 

Gond  Rajah  SuUiman  Shah 

Janoojee  Rao  Bhonslah  Rajah  Bahadoor,  and  the  widowi  of  the 

lute  Ruler 
Trimbukjee  Nana  Aeeher  Rao 
Eahwant  Rao  Ooojur 
Puibut  Rao  Goojur 
Pensions  exceeding  Ra.  6,000,  bnt  not  exceeding  Ri.  20,000  per 

annum 
PeuaiouB  not  exceeding  Ra  6,000  per  annum 


Total  Central  Provinces 


£ 


Bengal. 

Stipends  and  Allowances  of  the  Nisamut. 
Hia  Highness  Nawub  .Nuziin's  Personal  Allowance 
Her  Hlghneaa  Munnee  Begum 
Munnee  and  Biihoo  Begums' Establlsfamente 
8yed  Azoeni  Ally  Khan  ...  ...  , 

Raisoonniaaa  Begum  (widow  of  Humayoonjah)  ... 
Newab  Shurashe  Jehan  Begum  (Consort  of  Furreedoonjah) 
Newab  Mulkaiimanoeah  Begum  ^second  wife  of  ditto) 
Allowances  to  various   Chiefs,  their  Families  and  Dependants 

exceeding  Rs.  6,000  and  not  exceeding  Ra.  20,000  per  annum . . 
Allowances  to  varluus  Chiefs,  their  Families  and  Dependants 

not  exceeding  R«.  6,000  po*"  annum 

Pensions  and  Charitable  Allowances, 
Rajah  Bhoop  Sing  (Grandson  of  Rajah  KuUyan  Hng) 
Unuochutter  charges  paid  in  Cuttack 
Compensation  to  the  Bhooteeaa  for  the  resumption  of  Dooars 

in  Assam 
Penaions  not  exceeding  Rs.  6,000  per  annum 

Compensations. 
bait. 

Compenj«at<on  parable  under  Convention  with  the  Freneh  Go- 
vernment in  licii  of  Salt  fonnerly  supplied  to  them 


Compensation 


Sayer. 


Total  Bengal 


120  000 
1,200' 

»7I, 
8,&Mt 

14.9(t5 
U,7:fl 


6.400 

900 

29,280 

S6,04S 

291 

7.729 


10,684 

19,500 
1,000 
8,671 
6541 

e,S24 

62»204 


73.2.'i6 
16.04S 
1,692 
6.671 
9,982 
4,480 
4.480 

13,763 

28,932 


2.650 
600 

6.000 
1.291 


46.730 
4.414 


183.61: 


79,818 


93,037 


158,!06 


9,:oi 


51.144 


219.»tf 


awl   Pensions, 
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North-  Western  Provineei. 
Terricurial  and  Pulitioal  PentloiM. 
i«r(Md  Narain  Sing,  Riijuh  of  Benares 
18   exceeding   Rt.  6,000  and  uot  exceeding  Rs.  20,000  per 
m  «acli 
Uulwant  Sing 

as  (granted  on  the  resuniptiott  of  Maaloa  Tenures 
%1  Pensions  undetr  fts.  6,000  per  annum 
ah  of  Coorg   ... 

Pensions  and  Charitable  Allowances, 
ible  Peasions  uot  exceeding  Rs.  20/400  per  annum 
us  and  Charitable  Allowances  under  Rs.  6,000  per  annum 

Bayer  Compensation. 
MohenderSing 
laneous  Compensation  under  Rs.  6/X)0  per  onnnm 


Total  North  •Western  Provincai 
Punjab. 
Territorial  and  i'oUtioal  Fansioas. 
BukhtAUy     ... 
n  &ing  . .  ...  . . 

Fysiullub  Khan  ...  .„ 

Jes  want  Sing.. 
Saleh  Mahomed  Ehaa 

i   l>Ola  •  •  •  •  f«« 

DewaSing     ... 

Sooltan  Seeundsr 

Ellahee  Bux    ... 

ah  Perahad     ... 

ds  of  Ranees  of  deceased   Maharajahs,  including  Allow- 

8  to  Dependants  and  Adherents 

ns  under  Rs.  6,000  per  annum  granted-on  the  resumption 

oaf ee  Tenures 

!ul  Pensions  under  Es.  5.000  per  annum 

Pensions  and  Charitable  Allowances, 
•n  of  Mirsa  Ellahee  Bux 

•n  of  Banco  Kiasen  Kour  of  the  late  Rajah  BuUub  Ghur 
•n  of  Kour  Kiioshal  Sing 
able  Allowances  under  Rs  J&,000  par  annum 

Sayer  Compensation, 
inees  to   Rajahs  and  others,  in  lidu  of  Customu,  Transit 
ieS|  dta.  abolished 

Total  Punjab  £ 

Madrat, 
Tanjore. 
»nees  to  the  RelatlTes,  Servants,  Ac,  of  His  Highness  tb« 
Rajah  of  Tanjoro,  including  commutation  of  Pensions.. 

■••  •••  •••  •••  •• 

ances  to  the  Family  of  the  late  Kajah  Pret^mp  Sing 

Maiulipatam. 
ids  to  tho  Family  of  the  late  Nawab  of  Mosulinatam 

Ceded  JHitricU. 
ids  and    Extra    Allowances  to  the   Families  of    the  late 
ler  Ally  Khau  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  exolusive  of  paymenttn 
le  in  Bengal     .. 

Compensations,  Pensions  and  Charitable  Allowances. 
A  and  Mosque  Allowances,  and  Compensations  in  lieu  of 
med  Lands,  Offices  and  IMvileges,  including  Salt  Com 
lations 

>ns  and  Charitable  AUowanoes  ... 

a  and  Moaque  allowances 
;iAoes  to2emindaxs,  Jagsatdars,  aBd  Enamdars,  &e. 


£ 

10.000 

OiOsa 

2,-200 
11.399; 
£0.613 

3,060 


2,564 
8,88i 


2,410 
7,975 


1,080 
860 

1,000 
852 

1,300 
600 
60 
600 
055 
650 

329 

28,121 
18.302 


500 

6.50 

Too 

65,530 


35.031 
618 


Ufiba 


U«4i8 


10.385 


£ 


US.IS.')] 
4,6221 

4 '1:1 

27.012 


65|229 


67,280 


2,703 


7I,091 


116,113 


!     85,847 
3,3(*0 

3.021 


151,600« 

1 


t  h  2 
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Political  Allowances, 


Camatie. 
Territorial  and  Political  Pensions. 
Pensions,   Ac,  to  the    Families  and   Dependants  of  the  late 

Newal}s,  and  to  the  Carnatic  Family  and  Dependants,  kc. 
Stipends,  Ac,  to  Prince  Aaeem  Jah  Bahadoor 
Puyineut  to  the  French  Oovemraent  at  Pondicherry  on  account 
ol  the  Arrack  Farm  in  the  French  Pettah  at  Masulipatam    . 

Kumal. 
Stipends  to  the  Family  and  Dependants  of  the  Kewab  of  Kur 

****^     ■••  ••!  •••  •••  ••_ 

Total  Madras  £ 

Sombay  and  Sind. 

PenBions  to  the  Family  and  Dependants  of  the  late  Newab  of 

Surat  ..  ...  ...  ... 

Ncwab  Mahomed  A  11t  Khan  Bahadoor 

Siigrooua  Baeesaheb  MaharaJ 

I'ertub  Rao  Goujur  ., 

Various  Pensions  and  Allowances  aboye  Rs.  8,000  and  under 

Rs.  1G,000  per  annum 
PeiiSions  not  exofoding  Bs.  6,000  per  annum,  including  com 

mutations 
Enamdurs  and  Surruojamdars 
^ayer  and  Mi^cellantous  Compensations 
Sultan  Fudil  Mabsin  of  Lahej 

Allowances,  &o.,  to  the  ex- Ameers  of  Sind  and  oihors 
Commututiuu  of  fractioual  parts  of  Euams 
Cristna  liao  Wittul... 
Dewasthan  and  Wurehasan  Allowances 
Redemption  of  ilukdars' i^onds,  Ac. 


£ 


06,001 
31.068 

85ft 


£ 


88,014 


8,870 


Total  Bombay  and  Sind 

Total  Allowances  and  Assignments  out  of  the  Revenues,  &o.  in  India 

In  England, 
Payments  as  in  Home  Accounts 

Total  Allowances  and  Assignments  out  of  the  Revenues,  Ac. 


10.000 
6,068 
6.000 
1,200 

7,164 

43,333 

407.830 

12,438 

1,412 

36,070 

6.201 

2,903 

164,666 

8,600 

£ 

£ 


»IJK% 


9ii,ffn 


l.Tttld 
SS,i&4 


The  Allowances  and  Assignments  under  Treaties  and  Engage- 
ments have  been  as  follows  since  1861-G2  : — 


Year. 

Allowances. 

£ 

1861  62 

...     1,882,938 

186263 

...     1,917,272 

1863-64 

...     1,904,242 

1864-65 

...     1,844,912 

Year. 

1865-66 

1866-67  (11  months) 

1867-68 

1868-69 


AUoWOMtt. 

£ 
1,801,793 

1,712,W3 
1,873,07J 
1,745,072 


The  153  Fendatoiies  by  Patent 


In  1858,  when  the  Mutiny  swept  away  the  Emperor  of  Del- 
hi and  the  East  India  Company,  the  Chiefs  of  India  found  them- 
selves brought  face  to  face  with  their  Sovereign  Queen  Victoria 
Neither  they  nor  we  at  first  realised  all  that  the  change  involvetl. 
Dimly  groping  after  a  definition  of  his  new  position,  the  late  Ma- 
harajah of  Puttiala  sought  for  the  recognition  of  himself  and  his 
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house  as  an  Indian  noble  of  the  English  Empire.  Above  all  re- 
wards for  his  great  services  in  those  days,  lie  asked  perpetuity 
for  his  house  and  honours.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  just  made  Faeu- 
tenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab,  worked  out  the  Chiefs  idea  in- 
to a  recognition  of  the  right  of  adoption  on  the  failure  of  natural 
heirs.  Lord  Canning,  after  a  reference  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, wrote  that  despatch  dated  the  30th  April  1860,  in 
which  he  decreed  what  Hindoo  law  had  never  absolutely  ordain- 
ed— that  adoption  to  a  raj  should  always  be  recognized  by  the 
Paramount  Power,  subject  to  the  two  conditions  of  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  and  fidelity  to  all  engagements  with  the  British  Go- 
vernment. In  that  despatch  he  thus  wrote — "  The  last  vestiges 
of  the  Royal  House  of  Delhi,  from  which  for  our  own  conveni- 
ence we  had  long  been  content  to  accept  a  vicarious  authority, 
have  been  swept  away.  The  last  pretender  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Peishwa  has  disappeared.  The  Crown  of  England 
stands  forth  the  unquestioned  ruler  and  paramount  power  in  all 
India,  and  is  for  the  first  time  brought  face  to  face  with  its  feu- 
datories. There  is  a  reality  in  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sovereign 
of  England  which  has  never  existed  before,  and  which  is  not  only 
felt  by  eagerly  acknowledged  by  the  Chiefs."  This  is  the  Sun- 
nud  or  Patent : — 

**  Her  Majesty  beiog  desirous  that  the  Governments  of  the  several  Princes 
and  Chiefs  of  India,  who  now  govern  their  own  territories,  should  be  perpe- 
tuated, and  that  the  representation  and  dignity  of  their  Houses  should  be  con- 
tinued ;  in  fulfilment  of  this  desire,  this  Sunnud  is  given  to  you  to  convey  to 
you  the  assurance  that,  on  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the  British  Government 
-will  recognize  and  confirm  any  adoption  of  a  successor  made  by  yourself  or  by 
any  future  Chief  of  your  State  that  may  be  in  accordance  with  Hindoo  law  and 
the  customs  of  your  race.  Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  engage- 
ments thus  made  to  you  so  long  as  your  House  is  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  faithful 
to  the  conditions  of  the  treaties,  grants,  or  engagements  which  record  its 
obligations  to  the  British  Governments. 

(Signed)  Canning." 
17th  March,  1862. 

A  similar  Patent  was  given  to  Mahomedan  Princes.  Since 
Lord  Canning's  time  only  one  person  has  been  added  to  the  roll, 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government — the  child  adopted  by  the  late 
Mahaiajah  of  Mysore. 

The  names  and  titles  of  153  Feudatories  with  Patents  guaran- 
teeing the  right  of  adoption  are  as  follows.  Those  of  the  Mus- 
ulmans  are  entered  in  italics : — 


i6i 


Th4  153  Feudatories, 


Feudatory, 
Ajeygurh  Rajah, 
Akuikote  Kajab, 
Alipoora  Jagheerdar, 
Bansda  Chief, 
Banswara  Chief, 
Baonee  Nawahy 
Beejah  Chief, 
Behree  Jagbeerdar, 
Behut  Jagbeerdar, 
Belaspore  Chief, 
Benares  Alaharnjab, 
Beronda  Rajah, 
Bhagbiil  Chief, 
BhopcU  Begum, 
Bbownuggur  Chief, 
Bhugbat  Chief, 
Bbujjee  Chief, 
Bbuitpore  Maharajah, 
Bijawur  Rajah, 
Bijna  Chief, 
Bikaneer  Maharajah, 
Boondee  Rajah, 
BulsuQ  Chief, 
BuDganpaliy  Jagbeerdar, 
Bussahir  Chief, 
Bus  tar  Rajah, 
Callinjer  Chobeys,  Six, 
Camhay  Nawah, 
Chirkaree  Rajah, 
Chumba  Chief, 
Cbutterpore  Rajah, 
Cochin  liajah, 
Cooch  Behar  Rajah, 
Cut  tack  Tributary  Chiefs,  Sixteen, 
I>ewa8  Chief, 
Dhamee  Chief, 
Dhar  Chief, 
Dbolepore  Rana, 
Ijboorwye  Chief, 
Dliurmpore  Chief, 
Doojana  Nawab, 
Doongurpore  Chief, 
Dufflay  Jagbeerdar  of  Jhutt, 
Durkote  Chief, 
Duttia  Rajah, 
Edur  Chief, 


Place. 
BuudlecUiid. 
Satara. 
Biiudlecuud» 
Surat. 
Raj  poo  tana. 
Central  lndia» 
Punjab. 
Bundlecundr 
Bundlecund. 
Punjab, 
Benai-es. 
Bundlecund. 
Punjab. 
Central  India^ 
Kattiawar. 
Punjab. 
Punjab* 
Raj  poo  tan  a. 
Bundlecund. 
Bundlecund. 
Rajpootana. 
Rajpootana. 
Punjab, 
Madras. 
Punjab. 

Central  Provinces^ 
Bundlecund. 
Bombay. 
Central  India. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
Cochin. 
Assam. 
Oiissa. 

Central  India. 
Punjab. 
Central  India. 
Rajpootana. 
Bundlecund. 
Surat. 
Punjab. 
Jiajpootana. 
Satara. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
Guzerat. 
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Feudatory. 

I'laee. 

dkote  R,.j»h, 

Punjab. 

lee  Jiigheertlar, 

Buiidlecund. 

al  K»j«h, 

N.  W.  Pi-ovince>. 

lar  Jftgheerdar, 

Bui.dlecuud. 

ar, 

Baroda. 

Central  India. 

mere  Chief, 

Bejpootana. 

-e  M»l.«i^ah, 

RHJIxiotana. 

war  Kana, 

Satura. 

I  Kaj«b, 

Punjab. 

Jugbeei'dar, 

Bund)  ecu  nd. 

1  Chief, 

Punjab. 

mrh  Nawah, 

Bomba7. 

)H>re  Chief, 

Bnjiiootann. 

Saicab, 

Central  Jmlia. 

>  Jagiieerdar, 

Buiidlficun'l. 

de  KHJah, 

Central  Provinces. 

leer  Waharajab, 

Pi.i.jab. 

but  Chief, 

Punjab. 

/lee  Chief, 

Rfij  poo  tana. 

ea  Cliief, 

Punjab. 

Dgnrb  Chief, 

Bajpootana. 

r"  ^5!r'\ 

Kolhapore. 

harsea  Chief, 

Punjab. 

liar  Chief, 

Punjab. 

L  Chief, 

Riij  poo  tana, 

ir  Chief, 

Punj.b. 

e  Jagheenlar, 

fa  Dhaoa  Jugbeer^ar, 

Bundlecund. 

JOrthulIaRi-JBh, 

Punjab. 

.  Chief, 

Oueerat. 

sie  JagheerdBf, 

Bundlecund. 

00  Nav^ab, 

Punjab. 

lie  Chief, 

Central  Provinces, 

r  Kotia  Nawah, 

Punjab. 

hole  Chief, 

Southern  Mahratta  Country. 

lee  Cbief, 

Punjab. 

ul  Chief, 

Punjab. 

re  Chief, 

Bundlecund. 

og  Cbief, 

Punjab. 

re  Maharajab, 

Mysore. 

a  Rsjah, 

P,.nj«b. 

le  Cbief, 

Bundlecund, 

Q  Cbief, 

Punjab. 

:iirh  Cbief, 

Punjab. 

alkur  Jagheerdarof  PbnltoD, 

,    Salara. 

Hyderabad. 
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FevAlatory, 
NowHiiiiggur  Chief, 
NyagHon  Rebai  Jagheerdar, 
Oodeypore  Maharajah, 
Paharee  Chief, 
Pahlunpore  DewaUy 
Patowdee  Nawab^ 
Peitabgurh  Rajah, 
Poodoocotta  Chief, 
Punnah  Rajali, 
Punt  Prithee  Nidhee, 
Punt  Sucheo, 
Puttiala  Maharajah, 
PutwuidhuDS,  Five, 
Badhunpore  Nawab, 
Raj  peep  I  a  Chief, 
Ramdroog  Chief, 
Rampore  Nawab^ 
Hewah  Rajah, 
Sawunt  Waree  Chief, 
Serohi  Chief, 
Shah  poor  a  Kajah, 
Sindia  Maharajah, 


Place. 
Kattiawar. 
Bundlecund. 
Raj  poo  tan  a. 
Bundlecund. 
Bombay. 
Punjab. 
Raj|)ootaua. 
JMadras. 
Bundlecund. 
Satara. 
Satara. 
Punjab. 

Southern  Mahratta  Country. 
Bombay. 
Rewa  Kanta. 

Southern  Mahratta  Country. 
Rohilcund. 
Bundlecund. 
Sawant  Waree. 
Kajpootana. 
N.  W.  Provinces. 
Central  India. 


SirdarShumshereSingSindhanwal,    Punjab. 


Sohawul  Chief, 
Socket  Chief, 
Sucheen  Nawab, 
Sumpthur  Rajah, 
Sundoor  Chief, 
Sureela  Chief, 
IVhree  Chief, 
Tej  Sing, 
Tank  Nawab, 
Toree  Chief, 
Travancore  Mahaitgah, 
Turoch  Chief, 
Ulwur  Chief, 


Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bombay." 

Bundlecund. 

Madras. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Raj  poo  tan  a. 

Bundlecund. 

Travancore. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 


The  salutes  given  to  these  Feudatories  and  to  nobles  in  eqiial 
or  subsidiary  alliance,  vary  from  21  to  9  guns,  as  settled  by  the 
Queen  in  Council  on  26th  June  1867.  Even  leaving  out  My- 
sore, until  the  Maharajah  is  pronounced  fit  to  rule,  and  Berar 
which  we  administer  for  the  Nizam,  these  nobles  govern  a  po- 
pulation and  area  larger  than  those  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Their  troops  far  outnumber  our  Sepoy  army  ;  their  Ordnance, 
even  that  part  of  it  which  is  serviceable,  is  equal  in  number  to 
ours.  Their  wealth  is  enormous  and  their  revenues  are  per- 
sonal, for  rarely  does  the  money  return  to  the  people  in  thd 
shape  of  expenditure  on  administration. 
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Hyderabad. 

The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  at  present  a  minor,  has  the  largest 
income   and   population  of  the  Feudatories,  or  upwards  of  two 
millions   sterling  derived    from  eleven  millions  of  people.     Hi8 
Highness  has  a  salute  of  21  guns.     Hyderabad  is  administered, 
with   the  advice  of  the  Resident,  by  the  Nawab  Sir  Salar  Jung, 
who   in    1867  carried    out  several  administrative  reforms.     No 
annual    Report  on  Hyderabad  affairs  is  published.     When  Sir 
R.    Temple   was   Resident   he  submitted  a  full  report,  extracts 
from   which    were  published  by  Parliament  in  1869.     A  Subsi- 
diary  Force   is   maintained   by  the  British  Government  at  Se- 
cunderabad,   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyderabad,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  1800.     The  Force,  known  as  the  Hyderabad 
Contingent,    is   also   cantoned  in  different  parts  of  the  Deccan, 
and   maintained   under   the   treaties  of  1853  and  1860  by  the 
revenues  of  the  assigned  districts  known  as  the  Berars.     By  the 
treaty   of  1800   the   Subsidiary    Force   was  to  consist  of  eight 
battalions  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  usual 
proportion  of  artillery  ;  and  subsequently  by  the  treaty  of  1853 
it  was  agreed  that  there  should  never  be  less  than  five  regiments 
of  infantry,  with   one  of  cavalry,  and  a  due  proportion  of  artil- 
lery stationed   within  the  Mzam*s  territory,  unless  with  the  ex- 
Eress   consent  of  His    Highness.     By   the  treaty  of  1860  the 
lyderabad  Contingent  was  not  to  consist  of  less  than  five  thou- 
sand infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  four  field  batteries  of 
artillery,     fcince   the   late   Nizam's  death   the  charges  for  his 
palace,   court  and  family  have  formed  a  civil  list  of  £300,000. 
The   strength    of   the    Nizam's  army  is  about  43,000  men,  of 
whom    6,500   are  cavalry.     The  annual  cost  is  about  790,000?. 
In  1865-66  the  receipts  amounted  to  1,787,268/.  and  the  expen- 
diture to  1,715,609/.  leaving  a  surplus  balance  of  71,659/.,  which 
has  lince  been  considerably  increased  so  as  to  meet  the  outlays 
most  urgently  needed  for  public  improvements,  yet  reserving  an 
adequate  amount  annually   for  the  final  extinction  of  the  debt 
In    1870   the    Nawab  Sir  Salar   Jung  left  Hyderabad  for  the 
first  time   and  was  received  by  the  Viceroy  at  the  opening  of 
the  Khangaon  Railway  in  Berar,  and  subsequently  in  Calcutta. 
The  Nawab  arranged   to  supply  the  capital  for  a  railway  from 
Hyderabad  to  the  main  line  from  Madras  to  Bombay. 

Baroda* 

The  Guikwar  of  Baroda  is  the  only  other  Feudatory  who  is 
allowed  a  salute  of  21  guns.  In  point  of  income  and  popula- 
tion   he  stands   third  on  the  list  of  Feudatories,  being  surpass- 
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ed  by    the    Maharaja  Sindia.     His   State   is  es^ti mated  to  cover 
4,399    square   miles,    and    the   rovemie  to  be  £600,000  derived 
from    1,710,404  people.     Tlie  Guikwar  is  directly  subject  to  llie 
Bombay   GoverniDeut  and  is  assisted  by  a  British  Resident,  who 
thus  reported  for  18G9.     *'  A  few  years  ago  his  Higlmess  separat- 
ed his  Police  and  Judicial  Departments  from  the  Revenue,  aW- 
lished   the  custom  of  farms,  introduced  a  Revenue  Survey,  sub 
stituted   a  fixed  money  payment  in  lieu  of  levies  io  kind  wiiich 
were  taken  formerly  from  the  cuhivators,  and  established  a  large 
personal   share,   so  that  the  internal  affairs  of   his   State  now 
usually  afford  few  incidents  to  record  beyond  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  a  peaceful  uative  Government."  The  once  turbulent  coun- 
try of  Okhamundul  and  the  violent  Wagheers  had  been  so  |>aciti- 
ed  by  Lieutenant  Jackson,  Captain  Scott  and  the  Durbar's  local 
manager,  that  "  violence   is  now  seldom  heard  of,  the  Wagheers 
having  settled  down  into  quiet  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  one 
company  only   of  British  Native  Infantry  remains  at  Dwarka." 
Bhow   Sundra,   the   late   minister,   was   removed  from  office  for 
offering  a  bribe   to   the   Assistant  Resident.     The  Guikwar  di«l 
homage  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  Bombay  in  1S70,  and  gave 
£20,000   to    erect  the    Alfred  iSailors' Home  in  the  Island  us  a 
memorial  of  the  Prince's  visit. 

The  two  great  groups  of  Native  States  under  the  Government 
of  India  are  those  of  the  Central  India  Agency  and  the  Rajpoo- 
tana  Agency. 

Central  India  Agency. 

Colonel  R.  D.  Daly,  C.  B.,  the  Governor  Generals  Agent,  reports 
on  the  States  of  Central  India  and  Bundelkund  during  186b-G9. 
The  whole  territory  comprises  an  area  of  83,600  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  7,670,000  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  cliiefsof 
£2,612,300  in  1866,  and  is  in  three  divisions.  The  North-Eastern 
Division  consists  of  Rewah  and  the  States  of  Bundelkund  with 
an  area  of  22,403  square  miles,  a  population  of  3,200,000  and  a 
revenue  of  £650,000.  More  than  half  the  area  of  this  division, 
and  more  than  half  the  population  belong  to  Rewah,  with  a  re- 
venue estimated  at  a  quarter  million  sterling.  This  income  very 
inadequately  represents  the  wealth  of  this  magnificent  State  ; 
oppression  and  darkness  have  prevented  the  development  of  its 
resources,  and  even  a  knowledge  of  them.  Surveys  are  now 
bringing  to  light  mines,  coal-fields,  and  forests  hitherto  inaccessi- 
ble or  beyond  the  reach  of  transport  Roads  are  under  cons- 
truction, which  will  penetrate  the  province,  and  the  rail  al- 
ready  skirts    and   intersects   it.      The  Maharajah   has  sought 
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reraove  the  burden  of  poverty  from  his  people.  He 
IS,  with  this  object,  invited  the  assistance  of  Sir  Dinkur  Rao, 
id,  if  he  can  find  firmness  to  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
>unsellor,  Rewah  will  emerge  from  gloom  and  take  its  place 
nongst  the  richest  of  the  States  of  India.  Bundelkund  has  3a 
:^tes,  great  and  small.  The  principal  three,  Tehree  (Oorcha), 
uttia,  and  Sumpthur,  have  treaties  with  the  Government  of  In- 
a,  and  in  common  with  Bhopal,  Holkar,  and  Sindia,  exercise  su- 
:eme  criminal  jurisdiction.  Punnah,  BijaAvur,  and  Baonee  have 
le  same  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Agent  of  the 
overnor  General.  No  other  States  within  the  Central  India 
guncy  can  infiict  death  on  a  subject  without  the  sanction  of  the 
iceroy   in  Council.      Tehree,  a  most  ancient  house,  is  the  head 

the  Bondeelas,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the  province.  Dut- 
a,  is  of  the  same  family.  Sumpthur  is  the  chief  of  the  Goojurs. 
raongst  the  other  32  States,  Punnah,  Chirkaree  and  Bijawur 
ive  extensive  territories  and  handsome  revenues,  whilst  others 
ith  les.s  means  wield  influence  in  the  province  from  clanship  and 
itiquity  of  po.ssession. 

'J  lie  second  or  Northern  Division  consists  of  Sindia\s  Gwalior 
istricts  and  feudatories.  The  course  of  the  Chumbul,  for  some 
so  miles,  forms  its  north-eastern  and  north-western  boundary, 
lie  ilivision  runs  from  north  to  south,  in  a  direct  line,  for  near- 
'  300  miles,  flanked  on  the  east  by  Bundelkund  and  Saugor, 
id  on  the  west  by  the  States  of  Kajpootana.  It  contains  many 
[icient  Rajpoot  Principalities  now  consolidated  under  Gwalior  ; 
I  years  not  long  [)ast  collision  and  bloodshed  between  the  ryots, 
id  Durbar  troops  were  frequent,  for  the  spirit  of  the  people 
as  bitter  and  turbulent.  This,  however,  has  ceased  to  be  the 
ise ;  order  is  now  rarely  broken  ;  the  change  is  due  to  the  con- 
mtment  which  Sindia's  settlements  brought,  for  the  ryots 
re  no  longer  a  prey  for  contractors  and  jobbers.  Its  area  is 
[),500  square  miles,  its  population  is  1,180,000,  and  its  re- 
5nue  is  £08,00,000.  The  prosperity  of  many  seasons  suddenly 
>Ilapsed  in  18G8-Ci).  The  drought  fell  with  special  severity  on 
»veral  of  the  liome  districts  about  Gwalior.  There  was  no 
tin  for  sowing  ;  wells  dried  up,  fodder  was  burnt  by  the  sun, 
(id  the  cattle  began  to  perish.  The  people  rushed  out  from 
leir  villages  in  panic  and  starvation.  There  w^as  no  means 
f  gauging  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  until,  comfii)rted  by  rain, 
le  survivors  struggled  back  to  theii  homes. 

The  third  grand  division,  exceeds  in  area  and  material  wealth 
10  other  two  united.  The  South-West  division  consists  of  Mal- 
a  and   land  stretching  south wukIs  from  ludore  across  the  Nur- 
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budda  to  the  Satpooras.     Colonel  Meade  estimated  this  division 
in  1866  as  having  an  area  of  41,700  square  miles,  a  population 
of   3,320,000,  and  a  revenue  of  £1,300,000.     Since  that  peri- 
od    Holkar    has  received    territory  in   Nimar,   valued   at  Rs. 
70,000   a  year,  in  exchange  for  his  Deccan  holdings,  and  by  his 
new   land  assessment,  has  almost  doubled  his  income,  now  well 
over  half  a  million.     Sindia's  revenue  in  Malwa  and  Jawud  Nee- 
much   alone  exceed  £300,000,  and  year  by  year,  since  Dinkur 
Rao's  settlement  in  1852,  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase 
in  cultivation.      The   ryots  of  Jowra,  Rutlam,  Dhar,  and  De- 
was  also  share  the  same  prosperity.     It  is  said  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Jowra  State  has  doubled  during  the  last  10  or  12  years, 
and  this  is  certainly  true  of  its  revenues.     Bhopal  holds  a  pro- 
minent place   in  this  division.     The  prosperity  attained  under 
the   late   Secunder   Begum  will  not  be  diminished  under  the 
daughter,  the  Shah  Jehan  Begum.     Favourable  terms  were  of- 
fered to  settlers  to  cultivate  waste  lands.   The  completion  of  the 
Great   Indian  Peninsula  Railway  to  Jubbulpore,  coursing  along 
the   southern  borders  of  Bhopal,  will,  when  the  railway  feeders 
shall   be  constructed,  place  its  granaries  of  gram  and  wheat  in 
any  market.     At  present  there  is  no  outlet  for  traffic  during  the 
rains,   for   the   province  is  without  roads  and  there  is  no  tele- 
graph.    The  opium  crop  of  the  season  was  somewhat  below  the 
average,   for,  though  there  was  no  drought  in  Malwa,  the  rain- 
fall  was  short,  and  the  wells  failed  to  supply  the  full  irrigation 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy ;  29,787  chests  passed 
the  scales,  realizing  to  the  Government  of  India  a  clear  revenue 
of  Rs.  1,78,72,200.     Opium,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  great- 
ly enriched  the  cultivators  in  Malwa  ;  in  former  times  good  crops 
and  high  price  w^ere  of  little  benefit  to  them,  for  contractors  and 
jobbers  under  whom  they  held  squeezed  them  accordingly.   Fix- 
ed settlements  now  generally  prevail,  and  the  effect  is  marked 
in    the  improved  condition  of  the  people.     It  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted   that  the  opening  of  an  opium  mart  and  weighment  at 
Oojein  for  the  10,000  or  12,000  chests  which  Sin dia's  possessions 
produce   will  work  a  rapid  change  in  that  city,  once  so  rich  and 
famous,    now   without  trade  or  communications,  with  houses  in 
ruins   and    streets   deserted.     Merchants  and  Bankers  have  al- 
ready begun  to  return,  and  should  Siudia  construct  roads  so  as  to 
link   Oojein  to  the  trunk  road  and  other  markets,  and  he  bas 
promised  to  do  this,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  may  be  ful- 
filled.    Malwa,  as  regards  the  extent  of  cultivation,  is  still  in  a 
backward  state  :  population   is  scanty  ;  lands  which  would  bear 
cotton  and  corn  are  waste.    \V  ith  roads  and  a  line  of  rail^  Malwa 
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would  be  to  Central  India  what  Bengal  is  to  the  North- West- 
era  Provinces.  The  Maharajah  Holkar  is  keenly  anxious 
to  see  the  rail  at  Indore  and  through  Mahva  and  subscribed 
capital  for  it  at  4J  per  cent.  The  smaller  States,  though  not 
averse  to  it,  are  dismayed  at  the  loss  of  revenue  which  the  sa- 
crifice of  transit  dues  would  entail. 

At^maToent — Colonel  Meade  estimated  the  armament  of  all 
the  States  as  829  serviceable  or  unserviceable  guns,  2607  gun- 
ners, 13,84<6  cavalry,  37,545  infantry,  and  26,753  police  or 
70,571  in  all.  Formidable  as  the  ordnance  looks  on  paper,  it 
is  probably  far  short  of  the  number  in  existence.  Many  lie 
buried,  for  the  possession  of  guns  is  a  passion  with  Native 
States :  210  of  the  guns  belong  to  Gwalior,  many  of  which 
are  scattered  about  on  old  forts,  and  probably  at  least  one-third 
are  useless.  The  forces  under  Sindia's  own  eye  in  efficiency  and 
discipline  surpass  tliose  of  any  Native  States.  Silladar  Horse 
form  the  chief  portion  of  the  cavalry,  and  are  scarcely  worth  the 
name.  Holkar  has  two  well  drilled  corps  of  infantry,  mostly  men 
from  British  territory,  many  of  whom  have  served  in  our  ranks. 
Siudia  has  10  or  12,000  road  police,  not  included  in  these 
figures.  The  Begum  of  Bhopal  has  a  considerable  number  of 
Sikhs  in  her  service,  descendants  of  immigrants  from  the  Pun- 
jab, who  have  settled  in  Bhopal  within  the  last  50  or  60  years. 

Drought — Malwa   received  less  than  an  average  quantity  of 
rain,  but  the  crops  were  fair  :  water  in  that  province  is  near  the 
surface,  and  rivers  and  streams  are  numerous.     Only  the  eastern 
districts  of  Holkar  which  fringe  Mey war  were  affected,  and  there 
the   produce  was  light.     In  Bundlekund  and  the  home  peigun- 
nah  of  Gwalior  there  were  no  rains  ;   showers  were  partial  and 
capricious,    and,  though  in  some  places  heavy,  in   others   the 
dust  of  summer  was  not   once  laid;   here   and    there   a  green 
field   was   seen   in   the  midst  of  desert.     Bhilsa,  which  in  ordi- 
nary seasons   contributes  from   its  abundance  to  feed  the  gar- 
risons of  Mhow,  Augur,  Mehidpore,  Goona  and  Morar,  and  em- 
ploys   thousands    of    Bunjaras  in    Ciirryiug   gram    and    wheat 
through   Malwa   to    Rajpootana,   obtained   in   localities  a    few 
showers,  through  whicli  and  the  remaining  well  water  it  was  es- 
timated a  four-annas  crop  was  realized — enough,  with  the  Baree 
Pergunuah  of  Bhopal,  to  save  the  cantonments  and  monied  po- 
pulation of  Central  India  from  actual  distress  through  want  of 
food.     The  exodus  from   Rajpootana,  through  Malwa,  began  in 
August ;  families,  with  their  herds  and  household  property,  went 
streaming  on  for  weeks  and  months  in  succession  ;  they  paused 
for  rest  and  refreshment  only,  and  then  passed  in  search  of  fed- 
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der  and  cheap  food.  This  class,  the  cultivators  of  the  province, 
went  out  to  tide  over  the  drought  time  and  then  to  return  to 
their  homes  ;  overtures  were  made  by  States  through  which  they 
passed  to  induce  them  to  settle,  but  hardly  one  was  accepted : 
when  the  return  came  months  afterwards  their  state  was  cliang- 
ed,  numbers  thinned,  means  exhausted,  the  surviving  cattle  lank 
and  dying,  for  the  rain  which  was  due  had  not  fallen.  With  that 
large  class,  below  the  cultivators  and  well-to-do  inliabitaiits  of 
villages,  which  fled  from  the  famine,  destitution  was  normal  fiora 
the  outset.  They  were  without  means  to  travel  or  strength  to 
labour;  they  clung  about  the  States  of  Malwalike  locusts.  Much 
charity  was  shown  to  them  by  Rutlam,  Jowra,  and  Seetamow; 
large  bodies  were  fed,  and  arc  to  this  date  so  fed  from  day  today. 
The  Public  Works  Department  on  the  imperial  roads  (Mhow 
and  Nusseerabad)  was  o[)en  to  all  comers  capable  in  any  way  of 
contributing  to  their  own  maintenance  ;  thus  the  lives  and  self- 
respect  of  thousands  were  saved.  The  number  which  perished 
from  starvation  and  exhaustion  cannot  be  computed  ;  there  are 
no  statistics  to  give  a  clue  to  this.  Dead  bodies  and  human  bones 
were  found  in  all  directions  ;  parties  were  constantly  moving  up 
and  down  the  road  to  bury  and  burn  those  who  had  died  by  the 
wayside  ;  in  many  instances  the  corpses  were  left  to  jackals  and 
vultures.  On  9th  September  1868  the  Gwalior  Durbar  urged  the 
people  to  remain  in  their  villages,  and  when  Sindia  recovered 
from  illness  he  himself  mounted  his  horse,  and,  with  a  handful 
of  followers,  for  the  country  was  bare,  rode  from  Tahseel  to  Tab- 
seel  to  see  the  face  of  things.  In  1869-70  famine,  cholera,  and 
sunstroke  in  Gwalior  and  Bundlekund  became  terrible.  The 
British  oflicers  in  the  small  cantonments  of  Seepree  and  Goona 
at  an  early  date  initiated  measures  of  reliof,  and  by  their  exer- 
tions and  liberality  many  lives  were  saved.  The  Government  of 
India  and  Sindia  gave  donations.  In  Bundlekund,  Punnah, 
Chirkaree  and  Chutterpore  staggered  under  the  burden  of  relief 
cheerfully  sustained,  and  the  smaller  States  were  not  want- 
ing. The  mainstay  of  the  province  during  this  visitation  was 
the  public  works  of  the  Government  of  India.  "  Lakhs  of 
rupees  were  spent  in  saving  life  in  Native  States,  and  it  was  the 
example  of  this  wakeful  munificence  before  their  eyes  which 
roused  the  Chiefs  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities." 

Oilndove  Colonel  Daly  reports  that  the  people  continued  to  com- 
plain of  the  land  assessment.  In  some  districts,  especially  in  Na- 
rainghur,  some  hundreds  of  the  ryots  deserted,  and  his  Highnes 
owed  the  recovery  of  his  tenants  to  the  famine  which  met  them  in 
Mevwar,  whither  thov  went  for  setLlcmeut.     He  relied  much  on 
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the  effect  of  las  personal  infliieucc.  But  his  graciousncss  of 
speech  had  lost  its  charms,  for  the  people  rarely  fuuiiJ  substan- 
tial ledress  to  follow.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  permanence  of 
the  assessment  caused  disquietude.  'J'he  revenue  is  estimated 
at  £520,000  and  the  expenditure  at£3IO,OuO.  The  salaries  of 
officials  are  low.  The  Dewan,  who  is  highest  on  the  roll,  receives 
Rs.  G50  a  month.  The  Ministers  of  Justice,  criminal  and  civil, 
receive  Ks.  200  and  Rs.  250  respectively,  and  the  other  servants 
of  the  State  are  paid  on  the  same  scale.  'J'he  Maharaja's  health 
limits  his  exercise  to  elephant  ami  pdkee,  and  thus,  perhaps,  much 
of  that  which  strikes  all  who  visit  Indore  is  overlooked  bv  him. 
Application  was  long  since  made  to  the  Durbar  for  statistics  to 
assist  in  the  compilation  of  the  Gazetteer,  which  the  Government 
of  India  is  desirous  of  completing:  the  Durbar  replied  that  it 
keeps  no  statistics  of  the  kind.  "  ^fative  Governments  avoid  the 
light;  there  is  no  desire  to  raise  the  purdah  to  the  public,  and, 
where  affairs  are  administered  without  written  laws,  publicity 
would  expose  inconsistencies  to  comments  dangerous  to  their  pre- 
servation. Progress  in  our  estimation  may  be  slow ;  but  it  lives, 
and  moves  too,  under  the  many  influences  which  time  and  cir- 
cumstance bring.  Ventilation  will  come  through  fair  discussion, 
through  the  honest  comments  of  the  Press,  through  the  weight 
of  opinion,  and  through  commerce  and  communications,  which 
will  be  the  mainsprings  of  improvement.  Aleanwhile  we  must 
be  content  if  we  aid  in  the  prevention  of  mischief ;  it  is  no  use 
burying  our  heads  in  the  sand  becatise  we  do  not  like  what  is 
going  on  around  us." 

Owalior. — The  education  of  the  Chota  Maharaja  was  carried 
on  without  much  apparent  result.  The  time  w-hich  should  have 
been  given  to  substantial  progress  in  English  was  fast  passing 
away,  for  he  was  18  years  of  age.  Sindia  continued  to  keep 
the  manafifement  of  all  State  affairs  in  his  own  hands.  General 
Chamberlain  bears  cordial  witness  to  the  frankness  and  readi* 
ness  of  his  Highness  in  the  discussion  of  business  matters. 
The  Durbar  applied  to  the  Government  of  India  for  permission 
to  levy  road  and  school  cesses  on  the  guaranteed  chiefs.  This 
was  acceded  to,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should  not  ex- 
ceed those  which  would  be  levied  for  such  purposes  in  British 
territory.  Difficulty  arose  through  the  Durbar's  claiming  the 
arrears  of  year  from  guaranteed  Thakoors  and  others  on  account 
of  roads  and  schools  which  have  yet  to  exist.  The  Maharaja 
prohibited  kidnapping  and  emasculation. 
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Bigpootana  Agency* 

Rajpootana  stretches  from  23*  15'  to  30°  North  Latitude,  and 
from  69"*  30'  to  78®  15'  East  Longitude,  con  taming  an  area  of 
123,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at  ten  milli- 
ons. The  purely  British  districts  of  Ajuieer  and  Mairwaralie 
in  the  heart  of  Rajpootana  and  are  administered  by  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  under  the  North- Western  Provinces.  The  eigh- 
teen Principalities  are  supervised  by  the  Governor  GeneraFs 
Agent,  who  is  also  Commissioner  of  Ajmeer  and  Mairwara.  la 
1803  our  political  relations  with  Rajpootana  commenced  during 
the  Mahratta  war,  and  in  1817-18  during  the  Pindarree  war  its 
States  accepted  our  protection.  Of  the  18  chiefs  15  are  Raj- 
poots, 2  Jats  and  1  Mahomedan — 


Rajpoot, 

8. 

Kishenghur. 

1. 

Meywai-  or  Oodeypore. 

9. 

Jeysulmere. 

2. 

Jeyi)ore. 

10. 

XJIwur. 

3. 

Marwar  or  Jodhpore. 

11. 

SirohL 

4. 

Boondee. 

12. 

Dooiigurpore. 

6. 

Bikaneer. 

13. 

Ban8wai*a. 

6. 

Kotah. 

14. 

Pertabgurh. 

7. 

Kerowlee. 

15. 

Jhallawiir. 

Jat 

17. 

Bhurtpore. 

1 

18 

Dholepore. 

Mahomedan, 
19.  Tonk. 
These  States  are  under  the  political  superintendence  of  tie 
Governor  General's  -Agent,  with  a  staflF  of  four  Assistants  and 
four  Political  Agents.  Colonel  R  H.  Kea tinge,  C.  S.  L,  V.  G, 
the  Governor  Generars  Agent  reports  on  the  political  adminis- 
tration of  the  Rajpootana  States  in  1868-69.  The  Famine,  which 
was  general  in  that  and  the  subsequent  year  and  was  felt  even 
till  the  cold  season  of  1870,  will  aflfect  the  States  iot  years  to  come 
It  is  Colonel  Keatinge's  impression  that  three-quarters  of  the 
cattle  of  Rajpootana  generally  died,  or  were  sold  out  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  scarcity  of  grain  was  trifling  compared  with  that  of 
forage.  Yet  300,000  human  beings  are  estimated  to  have  died  in 
or  emigrated  from  the  one  Native  State  of  Marwar.  Had  not 
the  East  Indian  Railway  and  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Cen- 
tral India  Railway  been  in  working  order,  grain  would  not 
have  been  procurable  for  money,  and  death  from  starvation 
would  have  been  common  all  over  Rajpootana.  Government 
expressed  its  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Chiefs  in  regulat- 
ing the  grain  trade  and  removing  the  prohibitive  restrictions 
which  they  everywhere  imposed  when  scaicity  showed  itselt 
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Meywar  or  Oodeypore  is  the  oldest  of  tbe  Rajpoot  and  all  the 
Feudatory  States  of  India.  The  Maharana  rules  in  everything, 
3ind  his  sanction  is  required  before  the  most  trivial  order  is  carried 
Dut  The  Purdhan  of  the  State  attends  at  the  palace  every  day, 
%nd  takes  his  Highness'  orders.  The  laws  administered  are  those 
contained  in  the  *'Dhurma  Shasters,"  or  recognized  codes  of 
tbe  Hindoo  ritual,  which  are  expounded  by  paid  law  officers : 
this  necessarily  complicates  the  procedure  of  the  Courts,  and  too 
often  is  the  cause  of  useless  and  wearying  discussion.  The  or- 
thodox Hindoo  regards  his  "Dhiirma  Skasters*'  as  direct  re- 
velations of  the  divine  will ;  and  tbe  sanctity  that  attaches 
to  the  Ranas  of  Oodeypore  renders  it  almost  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect them  to  break  through  prejudices  that  date  almost  with 
the  dynasty.  The  minister,  Kotharee  Kesree  Singh,  ordered 
a  census  of  the  principality  to  be  taken.  This  is  an  innova- 
tion, and  the  order  was  resisted  by  the  Nobles  and  the  ma- 
nagers of  religious  and  charitable  endowments.  Colonel  Kea- 
tiuge  remarks  that  the  State  of  Meywar  "  will  show  plainly 
how  far  India  under  native  dominion  has  lagged  beliind  India 
of  the  ruling  power,  and  will  illustrate  the  necessity  of  forcing 
the  Rajpoot  governments  to  some  progiess,  lest  the  comparison 
should  result  in  their  ruin.  We  have  endeavoured  by  mere 
advice  and  tact  to  subdue  a  turbulent  and  powerful  nobility  to 
a  weak  and  sometimes  vicious,  despotic  Qovernment,  and  we 
have  inculcated  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  old  customs  ;  whilst 
in  our  own  country  we  have  eveiywhere  substituted  our  own 
system  for  the  traditional  government  of  the  Hindoos.*'  Under 
the  Meywar  Agency  is  Pertabghur,  a  little  principality  ruled  by 
Raja  Oody  Singh,  a  young  man  of  about  2o  years  of  age.  Also 
Banstvarra,  the  chief  of  which  incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of 
Government  for  a  false  accusation  made  against  one  of  his  feuda- 
tories, by  which  Government  was  misled  into  confiscating  estates 
of  the  latter  for  a  period  of  several  months.  Also  Doongurpore, 
which  was  well  managed  by  the  Chief  and  his  Minister,  Shah 
Nihal  Chund.     Also,  Sindia's  Javmd  Keemuch  districts. 

Jeypoi'e. — The  Council,  under  the  guidance  and  support 
of  the  Maharajah,  firmly  held  it,s  ground,  and,  as  a  success, 
came  fully  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  of  its 
promoters.  Major  Beynon  reports  the  enlightened  and  almost 
unprecedented  progress  of  the  administration,  more  particularly 
during  the  previous  three  or  four  years.  But  the  condition 
of  the  city  of  Jeypore  is  not  the  condition  of  the  State  generally. 
The  outlying  districts  are  not  yet  touched  by  progress.  The  ad- 
vancement of  Jeypore  city  is  principally  due  to  the  supervision  of 
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his  Highness  and  one  or  two  of  his  counsellors,  and  is  not 
sufficiently  systematic  to  have  a  very  wide  range.  The 
weakest  part  of  the  administration  is  that  of  the  land  revenue, 
and  this  is  the  branch  which  is  most  important  to  the  mass  of  the 

Jeople.  The  Kaumttee,  Seeking  Kltetree,  Busaao,  Ooniara  and 
iawa  States  are  dependencies  under  the  Jeypore  Ag:ency. 
Marwar, — The  famine  fell  most  heavily  on  this  State.  In 
the  first  year  Colonel  Brooke  estimates  that,  in  consequence 
of  deaths  and  of  families  not  returning  to  their  homes,  Mar- 
war would  lose  one  quarter  of  its  population,  and  that  the  loss 
of  horned  cattle  would  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  tot-al  stock 
'*For  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  in  Marwar  no  public  works 
were  undertaken  by  the  Maliaraja,  nor  was  any  assistance  given 
either  to  the  poor  of  the  cit}',  or  to  the  ryots  in  the  Crown 
villages.  They  were,  perhaps,  the  only  ryots  who  were  utterly 
uncared  for.  The  Hakims  and  revenue  oflScers  squeezed 
the  last  penny  from  them,  and  when  the  great  emigration 
took  place,  the  Customs  Agent  at  the  Deysoorie  Pass 
not  only  forced  from  them  the  cesses  due  for  the  year,  but 
also  a  cattle  tax  for  each  head  of  kine  taken  out  of  the 
country,  though  the  departure  was  forced  by  the  seasons. 
It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  this  mode  of  getting  money 
^vas  reprobated  throughout  Rajpootana."  The  Maharajah 
granted  a  large  subsidy  for  the  main  communication 
through  Marwar,  but  the  personal  care  and  attention  which 
w^ould  have  saved  thousands  were  wanting.  Such  was  the 
scarcity  of  forage  in  Joudhpore  itself,  that,  when  wheat 
w^as  procurable  at  six  seers  the  rupee,  grass  was  only  pro- 
curable at  5J.  A  liberal  offer  was  made  by  the  Nawab  of 
Khyrpore  in  Sind  to  receive  the  Maharaja's  cattle  during  the 
famine,  but  was  not  accepted.  The  stagnation  of  government 
noticed  in  former  years  continued,  whilst  the  combination 
of  the  Thakoors  against  the  Durbar  increased.  In  October 
hostilities  commenced  and  the  principal  Thakoors  addressed 
Government  asking  for  intervention.  The  Maharajah  had  not, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  fulfilled  the  agreement  negotiated  by 
Colonels  Keatinge  and  Brooke.  Mullanee  is  also  undei:  the 
ilarwar  Agency. 

Bhurt pore.— The  year  1868-09  was  the  last  of  the  Chiefs 
minority.  During  the  13  years  of  the  minority  1,984  new  wells 
have  been  sunk  and  Ks.  ], 80,338  has  been  advanced  for  the  same 
purpose.  Several  larger  irrigation  works  have  been  constract- 
ed.  The  revenue  of  1868-69  was  about  27i  lakhs.  The  ex- 
penditure  was  about  28§  lakhs.     The  cash  balance  at  the  cloee 
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of  the   year   was  upwards  of  1 1  lakhs.     Tliere  is  no  State  in 
Rajpootana   which    has  anything  approaching    to    so   strong  a 
government  or   such  efficient  establishments   as  we   made  over 
to    the   young  Maharaja  in  18G9.     Captain  Walters  thus  sums 
up  the  change  made  during  British  administration  : — "Any  one 
who   saw   Bhurtpore   as   I  first   did   in   the   end   of  1855,  and 
revisited   it   now,   would  hardly  recognize  it  as  the  same  place. 
At   that  time  there  were  no  roads  and  hardly  any  masonry  build- 
ings, except  the  palaces  in  the  fort ;  the  city  was  unhealthy  from 
filth   and  bad  drainage.  I  remember  quite  well  when  the  gates  of 
the  town  had  to  be  built  up  in  order  to  keep  out  the  water  in  the 
rainy  season."    Yet  the  Durbar  only  secured  the  services  of  Lieu- 
tenant Home  in  1863,  and  he  was  ordered  away  again  at  the  end 
of  18G7.  The  income  of  the  State  has  vastly  increased  during  the 
minority,  and  will  increase  still  more  as  the  various  improvements 
are  brought  to  completion.      If  the  Maharaja  carries  out  not  only 
the  works  at   present  under  construction,  but  those  which  have 
been  suggested  to  him,  Bhurtpore  will  become  for  its  size  one  of 
the  wealthiest  States  in  Rajpootana.  For  the  education  of  minors 
and  the   sons  of  Native  Chiefs  Captain  Walters  would  establish 
an  Eton  in  India.     "  We  require  a  college  on  an  extensive  scale, 
with  ample   accommodation   within  its  walls  for  a  large  number 
of  pupils  and  the  followers  (few  in  number  of  course)  who  would 
accompany   them.     A  complete   staff  of    thoroughly  educated 
English     gentlemen,    men   fond    of  field   sports    and    out-door 
exercise,   would    be    necessary,   and    with   these  should   be  as- 
sociated  the  elite  of  the  native  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  edu- 
cational department.     The  pupils,  or  rather  their  guardians,  the 
tutors^  should  be  allowed  ample  funds  from  the  coffers  of  the 
State  to   which  the  minor  belonged,  and  the  holidays  should  be 
spent  in  constant  travel  all  over  the  continent  of  India,  with  au 
occasional  visit  to  their  own  homes." 

Haraotee, — The  famine  severely  affected  Boondee,  Kotah, 
Jhallawar,  Toiik,  and  the  Meywar  District  of  Jehazpore,  be- 
sides the  cantonments  of  Neemuch  and  Deolee.  The  finan- 
ces of  Sirohee  were  so  seriously  embarrassed,  that  a  propo- 
sal was  before  Government  to  place  it  under  British  man- 
agement It  is  one  of  those  tracts  of  country  which,  under 
a  civilized  Government,  would  be  paid  for  by  other  more  favour- 
ed districts ;  under  the  old  Indian  system,  it  would  have  paid 
itself  well  by  the  facility  it  afforded  for  defence  and  escape.  Ke- 
rowlee. — The  administration  of  justice  w^as  far  in  advance  of  the 
other  states.  Kishenghur. — The  Maharajah  during  the  scarcity 
employed  a  large  number  of  people  on  the  construction  and  rc- 
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pair  of  taiikf?,  and  gave  personal  attention  to  the  state  of  the  peo- 
ple. Ulivur, — The  famine  was  less  severe  than  further  south. 
Dholepore. — An  inquiry  was  instituted  into  an  extensive  system 
of  kidnapping.     The  crime  had  ceased  for  some  time. 

Jesaulmere  is  the  high  road  for  camel  traffic  from  Sind  to 
Marwar.  'J'lie  grain  trade  was  kept  open  and  an  enormoug 
amount  imported  into  Marwar.  Bikaneer. — There  was  quarrel- 
ling between  the  Durbar  and  the  nobles.  The  scandals  existing 
with  reference  to  the  management  of  the  villages  transferred  by 
the  Biitisli  Government  to  the  Maharaja  after  the  Mutiuy, 
were  removed. 

Bombay. 

The  administration  of  Baroda,  already  noticed,  is  directly  su- 
pervised by  the  Government  of  Bombay.  The  Political  Agency 
of  linvaKanta  managed  eleven  attached  estates.  In  the  estates 
under  their  own  chiefs  there  was  no  event  of  importance.  The 
courts  were  improved  and  schools  were  extended.  The  principal 
event  in  the  Mahee  Kanta  was  the  death  of  the  Maharaja  ofEdur, 
Sir  Jowansinpjee  Gumbheersingjee,  at  the  early  age  of  36  yean. 
The  Edur  Estate  w^is  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
Political  Agent,  during  the  minority  of  the  present  chief.  Pah- 
Invpoor  suffered  from  scarcity.  The  schools  there  and  in  Rad- 
hunpoor,  as  also  those  in  Wtirye  and  Thvrra^  were  reported  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  Bajah  of  Kolhapoor,  who  has 
since  gone  to  England,  made  satisfactory  progress  in  his  studiei^. 
The  petty  States  imder  the  Political  Agent  were  prosperous.  The 
general  administration  of  the  Jahgeer  States  of  the  Soiithei-n 
Maratha  Country  continued  on  the  whole  to  be  well  conducted. 
Education  and  public  works  made  good  progress  in  the  Meervj, 
Moodholey  Smiglee  and  Kooi^tnduar  States.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Waree  State  continued  satisfactory  in  all  its 
branches.  The  Akuikote  Contingent  of  Horse,  which  had 
been  supplied  by  the  Rajah  to  the  British  Government  under 
the  Treaty  of  A.  d.  1820,  Mas  disbanded  and  a  money  payment  was 
substituted.  The  Dharwar  State  of  Savanoor  w^as  nearly 
freed  from  embairassment  by  the  Political  Agent.  Seedee  Ibra- 
him Mahomet  Yakoot  Khan  succeeded  his  father  as  Nawab 
of  Suchcen.  On  the  Sind  frontier  the  unfortunate  differences 
between  the  Khan  of  Khelat  and  his  Chiefs  were  unsettled. 
Considerable  uneasiness  prevailed  in  the  districts  of  the  Khan 
for  some  time,  owing  to  contemplated  acts  of  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  the  Persian  Governor  of  Bampoor,  Ibrahim  Khan,  in  re- 
ference to  the  settlement  of  Kedj  in  Mekran.  Our  relations 
with  the  several  Sultans  and  Chiefs  of  the  Intericr  oi  Aden\itx% 
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1  a  most  satisfactory  state.  The  Sultan  of  Lahej,  our  immediate 
ei<yhbour,  continued  to  be  the  firm  friend  of  the  British  Govern- 
lent.  The  Foodthelee  Sultan  showed  a  decided  intention  to  be  on 
riendly  terms  witb  our  Government.  He  relinquished  his  claims 
n  the  Akrabee  territory  (including  that  of  Little  Aden)  and 
Iso  his  claims  on  Lahej.  We  purchased  Little  Aden  for  30,000 
lollars  and  a  slight  increase  to  the  subsidy  of  the  Akrabee  Chief. 

Madras. 

In  the  year  ending  14rth  August  1868  the  revenue  of  Travau" 
:are   was   £518,894   and  the  expenditure  £448,123.     The  State 
jontinued  to  be   administered    by  the    Maharaja  and  his  mi- 
aister    on    nearly   the    English  system.     About    14,000   acres 
:or  coffee  had  been  taken  up  by  European  planters.     Education 
[continued   to  progi-ess.     State  Vernacular   Schools  were   open- 
sd  in    1866-67   for  the   first  time*  The  revenue  of  Cochin  in  the 
same  year  was  £110,546  and  the  expenditure  was  £105,817.  There 
were  13  coffee  estates  with  an  area  of  7310  acres  of  which  873  had 
been   planted.     In   1868-69  the   payments  to  t'arjia^ic  Stipen- 
diaries and  Jagheerdars  amounted  to  £5,345.  A  loan  of  £120,000 
was  granted  to  Prince  Azeem  Jah  for  the  payment  of  his  secured 
debts.     The   boundary  between  the  Jeypore  Zemindari  and  the 
territory   of  Bustar,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  was  settled  by  a 
Commission, 

Bengal. 

Cooch  Sehar  made  great  progress  under  an  English  commis- 
sioner.    The  Rajah  was  6  years  old  in  October  1868  and  is  being 
educated  at  the  Wards* Institution,  Benares.  The  receipts  amount- 
ed to  £81,529  and  the  expenditure  to  £68,996  in  1868-69.    The 
revenue  of  those  of  the   Cuttack  Tributary  Mehala  which  Qo- 
Ternment  managed  was  £3,833.    Disputes  arose  about  the  succes- 
sion to  Keovjhur,  which  was  pacified.     The  Tributary  Mehals  of 
Chota  Nagpore  were  quiet.     They  paid  £452  of  tribute.    In  the 
Naga  Hills   the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  this  new  district  had 
fully  established  himself  at  Satooogoodting.     Great  progress  was 
made  in  the  Garrmv  Hills,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  f  1229. 

Punjabr 
BJiawulpoor,  Chvmba  and  Patowdee  continued  to  make 
progress  under  British  management.  The  statistics  of  these 
States  and  of  the  31  States  administered  by  their  own  Chiefs  will 
be  found  in  the  following  complete  list  of  Feudatories  and  pen- 
sioners. Names  of  Mussulmans  appear  in  italics  an<l  tliose  of 
pensioners  have  an  Asterisk  : — 
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riace  or 

'Square 

Fopala- 

Annojl 

FsuJitory. 

Family. 

uSm' 

Slabarajsh   of   Oodeypoi«    oi 

£ 

Mey«»r 

11,81-1 

1,161.140 

4».ioa 

Maharajah  of  Jeypore 

16,250 

1,900,000 

6M),00(I 

Mirwar 

35.672 

1,783.000 

350,00(1 

Uahnrac.  o(  Boondee 

2.ifll 

2J*.0O0 

(Hl.00.1 

Mahanu)  nf  KoUh 

6,0(M) 

450.000 

!»il.Oai) 

Maharai  linna  of  Jballawar.. 

3,a.)u 

226,000 

I5rt.<MI, 

Xamabo/Toiit  ... 

CM 

131,000 

US.O 

Mahirajahof  Kerowlw        ... 

Cajpootaaa. 

1,873 

188,000 

3ll,(H0 

Uahnrajfth  of  Kiahongnrll    ... 

720 

100.000 

1k!i37 

1,250 

192.3S2 

Maharftjah  of  BhuriporB 

1.974 

743,710 

e73,6K 

JlahiraoEaiahot  Llwur     ... 

3,3110 

1,000.000 

S0O.(i(U, 

1 7.6(6 

839.000 

eo.owi 

12  252 

TS-TW 

KaoofSerohee    ... 

3.021) 

55.000 

!»!3^ 

1,001) 

lOO.Ono 

I2.M0 

llie  Hawnl  of  Bum w arm 

1,500 

150,000 

liftjiib  of  Ptrtabgurh 

],4G0 

I50.O0O 

26;2*1 

2,BflO,000 

1,110,91(1 

Mahnrujah  Molkar 

&3ie 

576.000 

'^^ 

fiw«,»  o'MapaC 

Cenlral      lu- 

6,7Gi 

GQ.656 

KajahofDhar     ... 

dia. 

2.091 

125000 

B7.lrf 

Chiefof  l)Bwa.  ... 

25(1 

26.000 

25.9001 

Natrab  of  Jmcra... 

87i 

85,456 

6i.5M 

s*.ss7; 

liajahof  Kutlam 

600 

91.839 

lidiabofSilUna... 

103 

88,978 

2I.!MI 

* 

1 

CLiof  of  Punth  Feeylod*      ... 

„     of  Peeploda 
Tbakoor  of  JawBiM 

Nowbarra 

1 

Sheogorh 

DabroB 

Kichnide 

Kalookbora 

"5 

Nnrum 
Lalgurh 

■3 

Pecplift 

o 

KovrgOBH 

1 

Agraoda 

Dhoolatia 

% 

liiloda 

3 

LutJitt 
Carried  for warJ 

1S7.89S 

13,325,861 

4,811,01 
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FeTidatory 

Place  or 
Family. 

Square 
miles. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Annual 
Income. 

Brought  forward 

137.896 

13,325,861 

£ 
4,813,639 

Chief  of  Johut  ... 

■\ 

7,000 

800 

,,     MutM'arra 

200 

,,     Khuttewarra 

=  1 

120 

,,     liUttonmal 

Si3 

60 

,,     AH  Rajpore 

-^^ 

,,     Jhabooa 

^S8 

1,500 

60,000 

18,000 

,,     NeemkheraorTirla... 

1% 

,,     Chota     Burkhera  or 

Co     ^ 

Sorepore 

cq2 

,,     Mota  Burkhera 

,,     Ealee  Bouree 

• 

Thakoor  of  Mooltan 

\  Dhar  Agency 

,,           Kachee  Boroda... 

f   Mediatized. 

,,           Bukthgurh 

(       Chiefs. 

,,           Baisola  or  Dhoti  a 

) 

Rajah  of  Nuram  . . 

"N 

Thakoor  of  Bbadoura 

Gwalior 

,,          KhaltouQ 

Agency  Me- 

,,          Sirsee 

diatized 

Rajah  of  Ragoogiirh 

Chiefs. 

,,         Baroda 

Thakoor  of  Burra 

) 

Chief  of  Purwannee 

D.  Bheel  Agency. 

3,000 

26,611 

8,456 

Chief  of  Barudpoora 

% 

# 

„     Jam  ma  or  Dabir     ... 

„     Kajgurh    Ghurree  or 

Nimar 

BhysaKheree,  Sil. 

Agency 

lanee  &  Bukthgurh 

-CTuaranteed 

,,     Chandgurh 

Chiefs. 

,,     Jamtee  ... 

„     Chota  Kuarawud    .. 

Thakoor  of  Pitharee            ... | 

) 

„             Baglee 

^  i 

,,             Karodia 

Tonk 

t3 

M             Patharea 

•5 

»>             Bhungong 

M            Singhana 

h   . 

f>             Baee 

O    0, 

,,             Mayne 

>>             Dhaura 

►  -Co 

M             Kunjara 

'^t 

M             Ragoogurh 

»»             Kaytha 

,,             Kbursee 

o 

,,             Jhalaria 

162 

,,              Poonphat 

80 

,,            Bhojakheree   ... 
Carried  forward. 

68 

142,706 

13,419,472 

4,841,275 

Feudaiori/  SlaUt  and  Ftntioturt. 


Fe«d.torr 

PlaOBOT 

Sqnare 

Popola- 

Annnit 

or  feuBioner. 

Bnasht  forward 
Chief  of  Koorai  ..- 

Faoiily. 

Uilea. 

tioa. 

iDoonie. 

]42,706 

13,419.473    4,841,!:5 

22,349           -,.m 

„      Mahomedgurh 

«'SS 

7I» 

„      BMowdB 

6,000 

700 

„      Eijghut 

;;     Kbilcheepora 

„      L»r»wut 

„      P«th»ree 

„       Agra  Burkbera       ... 

■1 

'      DnhlaDhoM 

■% 

„      Dhnn»Eh«»«       ... 

„     Kbumalpore 
„      Dubl»  Ghoaea 

& 

\ 

„      Kb».r.i» 

„      JhaleM 

.«: 

„      Heerapore 

l 

^ 

„      Bungarh 

Kakurkhar« 

„      SootaW 

„      Jalria  Bhml 

,,       Gngronee 

Konuwttr  Chii6  Singh 

Ttnlwant  Pingh  ... 

98,337 

Lutcb  mun  Singh  A  UrM  Singh 

SilimSing 

Sohiwul 

Jigoee 

Chuttorpore 

^ 

Chirkary 

I 

Ajcygurh           

B.j»«ut              

22,400 

3,170.000 

639,600 

Tiuttia 

a 

Myhere 

A 

>-ag..da 
OoKha 

1 

Puunah 

Rewah 

Sumpthur 

Kizamo/IIsd<T<,had 

Deccan. 

78.003 

10,666.080 

2.15D.0W 

Maharajah  of  Uyiore 

Mjwro. 

«"" 

nanneie  Fron 

1    7,934 

5.000 

i,« 

'  Titular  King  o/Oudh        ... 

CJoutift. 

1M,0» 
41.KS 

'  AtiKtri  of  Sindk 

Sindh,  Ac 

CsTried  forward     ... 

347,030 

27,291,901 

7,iM,Kl 
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'eudatory  or  Pen* 

Place  or  Fami- 

Square 

Popula- 

Annual 

siouer. 

ly- 

Miles. 

tion. 

lucouie. 

iroucht  forward 

347,030 

27,291,901 

£ 
7,948,675 

w 

Benpnl. 

imd  of  Bengal 

Moorshedabad 

158.203 

of  Jyntia 

\ 

600 

»ah  States 
i.f  Nungklow 

\  Assam 

1C,000 

368,925 

of  Moleem                      .... 

) 

of  Hill  Tipperah         ...1 

7,632 

of  Cooch  Bebar 

Cooch  Behar  ... 

1,364 

13,640 

81,529 

hals     forming     S.   AV.i 

) 

tier  Agency 

Cbota  Nagpore 

42,500 

1,000,000 

}    100,000 

>t.  Mehals  of  Cuttack 

Orissa 

16,608 

750,000 

) 

k  «  «                                 •  • 

Darjeeling 

1,550 

7,000 

2,000 

Ki 

yi'th-  H^<$terH  Provinett. 

of  Bawpore 

Koiiilkund 

890 

484,691 

100,000 

ijah  of  l>euares 

Benares 

200,000 

)f  (iurwhal 

Himalayas 

4,500 

300,000 

10,000 

)f  v^liabpoora 

Ajmere 

100,000 

25,000 

)f  Tehree                     — 

Kumaon 

i       200,000 

8,000 

Punjab. 

h>ore 

Mooltan 

2.483 

364,582 

144,317 

I                                                                                 1 
ci                                      •  •  •                                         •  •  '  1 

Himalayas      ... 

3,216 

120,000 

16.400 

ee               ...                  ..  1 

Goorgaon 

6,600 

9.20(1 

0  aad  Kashmcer 

Kasbmeer 

25,000 

1,500,000 

640,000 

.  •  •                                 •• 

Cis-Sutlej       ... 

6,412 

1,586,000 

400,000 

•  •  •                                 •  • 

do. 

1,236 

311.000 

70,0(10 

•  ••                                  •  * 

do. 

863 

276,000 

70,00( 

«  •  •                                 •  •  • 

do. 

155 

62,000 

13,()0( 

'<otla 

do. 

165 

46,200 

20,00( 

IVOb                •«  •                            •  •  • 

do. 

643 

61,000 

7,5  ( 

.  * .                            •  •  ■ 

Delhi 

6,390 

1,00(1 

0                      •••                        •• 

do. 

18,000 

6,000 

hala 

TraDS-Sutlej  ... 

598 

212,721 

67,700 

3                        •  •  •                         •  •  * 

do. 

1,080 

139,259 

30,000 

•  •  t                         *  * 

do. 

420 

44,552 

8,000 

(Naban)  .. 

' 

•> 

75,695 

10,000 

(I'>ilaspore) 

66,^48 

7,000 

(Nalagurb) 

49,678 

6,000 

Lx                         •  •  •                            •  •  • 

45,026 

7,000 

ul 

18,083 

3,000 

•  •  I                                   •  •  • 

aS 

2^,306 

3,600 

•  •  *                                   •  •  • 

1 

17,262 

1,800 

•  •  •                                   •  •  • 

9,001 

1,600 

arsain 

3 

7,829 

700 

r                • ••                 ••• 

'    6,000 

3,990 

600 

3                 •••                  •• 

1    ^ 

2,863 

400 

•  •  •                 •  •  • 

•  •  •                 •  •  • 

en 

4,89? 

600 

•  •  •                 •  •  • 

7,358 

800 

981 

200 

•  •  •                 •  •  • 

•  •  ■                 •  *  • 

3,082 

250 

X                                      •  •  «                                        •  •  • 

1,906 

300 

I                                           •  •  •                                            •  •  • 

917 

loo 

ti 

4 

612 

60 

Carried  forward      ...| 

478.346 

36,799,678 

9,970,824 

lY.,  Part  11. 
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Feudatory  or  Pensioner. 

Place  or  Fa- 

Square 
Miles. 

1 

Popula- 

AuuuaJ 

mily. 

mMA  AA^/^9« 

tion. 

1  1  Lc<  ne- 

1 

1 

Brought  forward 

478,340 

.  35,798,67^^ 

£ 
9,970.824 

Hajali  of  Akulkote 

1 

9S6 

77.33fl 

>          15.(100 

The  Tunt  Sucheo  ... 

1 

500 

1I0J9:J 

12.  KU 

'Ihe  I'uiit  Trithee  Nidhee      .. 

\  Satara 

1 

350 

67.907 

7,5(rt 

The  Duflay 

700 

58,79i 

6.500 

TheNiiiihalkur 

1 

400 

47,100 

75.<»U''»; 

The  Waekur 

J 

66.5 

K.ijah  of  Kolhapore 

Kolhapore 

3,184 

r>4«.l.-)6 

lOCl-OO. 

Chief  of  Sawuntwaree 

vSawuntMaree 

900 

152,206 

2»»  <H)«» 

Do.     of  Jainkhuudee 
Do.     of  Meeraj      ... 

i  Southern 
<  Alahratta 

•J.'i  (HK» 

Do.     of  Koorundwar 
Do.     of  Sauglee 

1  Jagheerdars 

15.(HXt 
3.">.(Kt«i 

Do.     of  liamdroog                    ...  The  Bhaway 

.'•.IK)" 

Do.     of  Moo<1hole                    ..  jThe  (ioreparay 

I«i.M)«i 

•The  Angria  Family                 ...'Colaba 

5  .>50 

The  Sffike  oj  Ju  ijt'era 

Juiijcera 

324 

71,000 

17,IH>.»' 

*The   Grand-daughters    of  the 

1 

1 

Xa  w<  t  b  of  Sura  t                    . .  1  .^ u  i  at 

335 

lOjrtJ 

^Vfl  wait  o/Sucheen                     . .  'Suoheen 

13.  OW) 

i)..>K» 

iJajah  of  Bansda    ..                    ...  Surat 

19,000 

6.HV 

llajali  of  Dhurumpore              ..   Surat 

l.\OiK' 

9.0  I' 

iJnjah  of  Jowar      ... 

Jowar 

300 

b,ooo 

2.:i)«> 

*JJe<ceiidant8    of    Naicab     of 

Broach 

Xawah  of  Cambay 

Cambay 

35) 

175.000 

.a').o<)6, 

The  (Uiikwar 

Baroda 

4,399 

1,710,404 

GOy.tlH^ 

41 S   separate    jurisdictions    in 

1 

Kattywar,      of     which     the 

])rincipal     are     Okaniundul. 

1 

Joonaghiir,            Kowanuguor, 

Bhowmiggur,        Jajtrabad, 

}yudwona,m\  Rajkote          ...  Kattywar 

21.000 

1,475.CS5 

S65.2:'» 

Hao  of  Kutch         ...                 ...'Kuich 

0,500 

409,522 

15t»,UcH) 

Pahlunpore  Agency  containing 

11  States,  Pahlunpore,  Bad 

hunpore,      Wari/ft     Terwara 

and  7  H  indoo  states 

6.041 

321,045 

Cl.iXK) 

Maheekanta     (The     Hajah    of 

Edur  is   the   only   powerful 

Chief) 

4000 

311,046 

51.40(» 

Kajah  of  Rajpeepla                  ...  ^                         j 

4,50l» 

27.5  <» 

l!ajah  of  Barreah  ... 

1,600 

1.:M 

Chief  of  Uhota  Oodeypore 

3,000 

10.  (M>. 

Bajah  of  Looiiawara 

Rewakanta 

1,730 

4,2U0 

!( -hief  of  Sonthe 

900 

2.2UV 

The  Babee  o/Balasinore          ..  i 

254 

19,09: 

4]m 

55  I'fctty  Chiefs  with  a  revenue 

«»f 

< 

19.0tW 

Khyrpore 

Siudh 

5,000 

105,000 

Carried  forward 

545,604 

41,511.827 

1 

12,219,201 

and  Pensioners, 
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Feudatory  or  Pensioner. 

1 

Place  or  Fa- 
mily. 

Square 
Miles. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Annual 
Income. 

Brought  forward 
•  Prince  Azim  J  all  ., 
M  aharaj  ah  of  Travancore, 
IJajah  of  Cochin       ... 
Il.-ijah  of  Poodoocottah, 
Jitffhiplar  of  BunganpuUy 
llajah  Suudoor 
.7eypore  and  Hill  Zemindars     ... 

AH  Bajah 

Grand  Total 

Carnatic 

Travancore... 

Cochin 

Pooiloocottah 

Cuddapah  ... 

Bellary 

Northern  Cir- 
cars 

0  a  n  n  anore 

and  Southern 

Laccadive  Is- 
lands 

545,604 

6,653 

1,131 

1,037 

500 

145 

13,041 
9,446 

41,511,827 

1,262,646 

899,060 

268,750 

35,200 

13,446 

391,230 
1,000 

£ 

12,219,201 

30,000 

518,894 

110,546 

32,413 

16,617 

3,782 

2,000 

577,557 

43,883,159 

12,933,453 

INDEX. 


ADE 

EN,  Population,  20,  478. 

—  Description  of,  19. 

ttle,  Purchase  of,  479. 

NiSTRATioN  of  India,  4-7. 

86  of  the  Presidenoies,  4. 

»uncils,  4. 

fgisUttion,  45. 

anagement  of  districts,  5. 

iTenne  Boards,  5. 

vil  Service,  5,  6. 

tion.  Patent  of,  462. 

inistan,  area  and  population,  114. 

•litical  Agency,  456. 

neer  of,  459. 

,  area  and  population,  32-7* 

Btgistrates  ana  poUoe,  33. 

ivenue,  33. 

ultnre    and    the  land  revenue, 

183,  285. 

iltivated  areas,  Madras,  289. 

W.  Provinces,  800. 
iltivated  area  of  Oudh,  311. 
ops  in  Oudh,  312. 
mjab,  306. 
ops  in  Punjab,  307. 
iltivation    in  Central  Provinces, 
:15. 

ops  in  Central  Provinces,  818. 
dtivation  in  British  Burma,  319. 
ops  in  British  Burma,  320. 
ops  in  Berar,  321. 
ops  in  Mysore,  322. 
rs   47  69. 

idabad,  area  and  population,  14. 
&te  of  cultivation,  16. 
Hlnuggur,  area  and  population,  14. 
ftte  of  cultivation,  16. 
^rh,  464. 
re,  30. 

arse  population,  40. 
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